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THE GREATEST BLESSING 


, Of Life is a perfect state of hea'th. To 
sp LAMPLOUGH'S secure ss noni hemi oe LAME 
; 1 OUGH’ STIC SALINE, 80 hi 
nee PYRETIC extolled and constantly coca by 

SALINE 


anes medical gentlemen, It strikes at 
fie, ROOT OF DISEASE, 


improving Digestion by clearing away ob- 
st uctions and impurities from the Stomach, 
Liver, Kidneys, and Bowels, and at the seme 
time renovating the Blood, oumenene 
poisonous and feverish hy mours, cooling an 

oxygenating it, It render: life a joy instesd 
of » wesriness, imparting vigour and fresh. 
ness to she bodily and mental faculties, It is 


MOST EFFICACIOUS 


ne in Thirst, and in freventing and curing 
— Constipation, Sick Headache, Biliousness, 
Vom»ting, Cho'eraie Diarrhea, Small-pox, 
Fevers, Eruptive and Skin Affections, and 
other tindred Ailments, It controls 


FEVERS, removes FEVERISH COLDS, 


and is an invaluable domestic medicine—in fact very /itfle other m-dicine is required if LamrLtoven'’s 
Pyreric Satine is used as occasion: arise, It renovates the Blood in a remarkable manner. 
Dr. Wi eon writes :—" It is fer and awav the best.”” 


Mr. Young writes, Oct, 12, 1886:—‘‘ For fifteen years I have taken it every moraing and during the 
“‘whole of that time have 


“NEVER TAKEN ANY OTHER MFDICINE 


**nor had a doctor. I have also given it to my children, and have never had s doctor for them since they 
“were born. May be obtained of all Chemirts and Pat. nt Medicine Vendors and of 
H, LAMPLOUGH, Lim., 113, Holborn, and 9a, Old Broad Street, London. 


&% WHELPTON'S PILLS 


EstaBuisuep 1835. THE BEST FAMILY MEDICINE. 


Recommended for Disorders of the HEAD, CHF ST, BOWELS. LIVER, and KEINONEYS;; also in 
RBHLUMALISM, ULCERS, SORES, and all SKIN DISBASEKS-— these Pills being a 
DIKECT PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD. 


WHELPTON’S HEALING OINTMENT 


The best Remedy for Burns, Scalds, Ulcers, and all Skin Diseases. 
Pille and Ointment in Boxes, at 74d, 1s. \4d., and 2. O4., = Chemists. Free by Post in the United" 
Kinvdom for 8, 14, or 33 stamps oprietors :— 


G. WHELPTON & SON, 3, Crane Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 






































[7357 
NO IR JOHN BENNETT offers his 


choice and valuable stock of 
MORE |GOLD and SILVER KEY 
WATCHES, at 20 PER CENT. 
WATCH | REDUCTION, as he intends to 
keep none but Keyless Watches, 
_KEYS. | —66, CHEAPSIDE, &.C, 
£10 --In return for a £10 Note, free and 
+ safe per post, one of BENNETT'S 
LADY'S GOLD KEYLESS WATCHES. 
Perfect for time, beauty, and workmanship, with 
keyless action, air, damp, and dust tight. Gold 
chains at manufacturers’ prices. — Sir John 
Bennett, 65 & 64, Cheapside. 
—In return for P.0.0., free and sale b 
+ post, one of BENNETT'S GENTLE- 
MEN’S GOLD KEYLESS LEVER WaTCHE4 
with chronometer balance, and nae im 13 
actions ; in all pepeseeReccas y sound, useful 
watch.—bhir John Bennett, 65 & 64, Cheapside, 


LOCK3.—The finest stock in London. Drawing-room, Dining-room, Hall, Librarr, Office, on other 
Clocks at prices lower than ever. Estimates given for Church, Turret, and other Public Clocks.—Sir 
JOHN BENNETT, Watch, Clock, and Jewellery Manufacturer, 65 & 64, Cheapside, London, E.C. 
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THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


THE 


HOLBORN 
RESTAURANT. 


| LONDON, W.C., 
~ FOR LUNCHEONS & DINNERS. 


|| THE MOST BEAUTIFUL DINING SAEONS 
n 








IN THE WORLD. 
| THE BEST CUISINE AND THE FINEST WINES. 


a 
THE FAMOUS TABLE D'HOTE, 

Price 3s. 6d., is served every evening (Sunday excepted) 
from 5.30 to 9 o'clock, accompanied by a Full Orchestra 
under a distinguished Conductor. 

The new and magnificent GRILL ROOM is now open, in 
which the service of late Dinners and Suppers is continued 
until midnight. 


The accommodation for 


PRIVATE & PUBLIC DINNER PARTIES 


Is unsurpassed, and the prices are exceedingly moderate. 

The Modest Luncheon, consisting of a Grilled Chop and a 
Glass of Water, or the most Recherché Dinner, with the Oldest 
Wines, will command the best attention. 






















THE GREATEST BLESSING 


Of Life is a perfect state of health. To 
secure this undeniable boon, use LAMP- 
1OUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, so highly 
extolled and constantly recommend-d by 
eminent medical gentlemen, It strikes at 


"* ROOT OF DISEASE, 


improving Digestion by clearing away ob- 
st uctions and impurities from the Stomach, 
Lover, Kidneys, and Bowels, and at the seme 
time renovating the Blood, preening 
poisonous and feverish hy mours, cooling an 

oxygenating it, It render: life a joy inste»d 
of » wesriness, imparting vigour and fresh- 
ness to she bodily and mental faculties, It is 


MOST EFFICACIOUS 


in Thirst, and in preventing and curing 
Constipation, Sick Headache, Biliousness, 
Vomiting, Cho'eraie Diarrhea, Small-pox, 
Fevers. Eruptive and Skin Affections, and 
other bindred Ailments, It controls 


FEVERS, removes FEVERISH COLDS, 


and is an invaluable domestic medicine—in fact very /itfle other m-dicine is required if Lamrtoven’s 
PyReric Sains is used as occasion: arise, It renovates the Blood in a remarkable manner. 
Dr. Wi eon writes :—* It is fer and awav the best.”” 


Mr, Young writes, Oct. 12, 1886:—‘‘ For fifteen years I have taken it every morring and during the 
‘‘whole of that time have 


“NEVER TAKEN ANY OTHER MEDICINE 


“nor had a doctor. I have also given it to my children, and have never had » doctor for them since they 
“were bora. May be oltained of all Chemirts and Pat-nt Medicine Vendors and of 
H, LAMPLOUGH, Lim., 113, Holborn, and 9a, Old Broad Street, London. 


> WHELPTON'S PILLS 


SS cmmap ah THE BEST FAMILY MEDICINE. 


Recommended for Disorders of the HEAD, CHFST, BOWELS. LIVER, and KINONEYS; also in 
RBHAUMALISM, ULCERS, SORES, and all SKIN DISBASES-— these Pills being a 
DIKECT PURIFI&R OF THE BLOOD, 


WHELPTON’S HEALING OINTMENT 


The best Remedy for Burns, Scalds, Ulcers, and all Skin Diseases. 
Pills and Ointment in Boxes, ot 7}d, 1s. \4d., and 20, 94., of all Oremists. Free by Post in the United’ 
Kinudom for 8, 14, or 33 stamps oprietora :— 


G. WHELPTON & SON, 3, Crane Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
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NO | QIR JOHN BENNETT offers his 
choiwe and valuable stock of 
MORE |GOLD and SILVER KEY 
| WATCHES, at 20 PER CENT. 
WATCH | REDUCTION, as he intends to 
keep none but Keyless Watches, 

KEYS. | —65, CHEAPSIDE, &.C. 


£10 —, return for a £10 a free and 
+ safe post, one of BENNETT'S 
LaDY's GOLD *KRYLESS WATCHES. 
Perfect for time, beauty, and workmanship, with 
keyless action, air, damp, and dust tight. Gold 
chains at manufacturers’ prices. — Sir John 
Bennett, 65 & 64, Cheapside. 
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THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 








THE 


HOLBORN 
RESTAURANT, 


LONDON, W.C., 


FOR LUNCHEONS & DINNERS, 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL DINING SALONS 
IN THE WORLD. 


THE BEST CUISINE AND THE FINEST WINES. 


. A 
THE FAMOUS TABLE D’HOTE, 

Price 3s. 6d., is served every evening (Sunday excepted) 
from 5.30 to 9 o'clock, accompanied by a Full Orchestra 
under a distinguished Conductor. 

The new and magnificent GRILL ROOM is now open, in 
which the service of late Dinners and Suppers is continued 
until midnight. 





The accommodation for 


PRIVATE & PUBLIC DINNER PARTIES 


Is unsurpassed, and the prices are exceedingly moderate. 

The Modest Luncheon, consisting of a Grilled Chop and a 
Glass of Water, or the most Recherché Dinner, with the Oldest 
Wines, will command the best attention. 














THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 





PRINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE, 


COVENTRY STREET, PICCADILLY. 
Sore Lessee anp MANAGER..................Mr. HORACE SEDGER. 


Every Evening at 8.30, the enormously 


SUCCESSFUL COMEDY OPERA 


“DOROTH Y.” 


By B. C. STEPHENSON and ALFRED CELLIER. Under the direction of 
Mr. H. J. LESLIE, by arrangement with Mr. HORACE SEDGER. 


Preceded at 7.45 by 


JUBILATION MATINEE, 


Every Saturday at 2.30. 


Prices :—Private Boxes, £1. 1s. to £3. 3s. ; Stalls, 10s. 6d.; Balcony 
Stalls, 7s. 6d.; Balcony, 6s.; First Circle, 4s. ; 
Pit, 2s. 6d. ; Gallery, 1s. 


BOX OFFICE OPEN FROM 10 TILL 5. 


CJD | 


> | 


; THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


~ MR, HENRY IRVING, MISS ELLEN TERRY, 


AND LYCEUM COMPANY IN AMERICA. 
“FAUST” 
EVERY EVENING. 
LYCEUM THEATRE, LONDON, 


APRIL, 1888. 


TOOLE’S THEATRE, 


KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND. 

















EMOGER AND MAWAGBR cccccecccsccccesecsceecs Mr. J. L. TOOLE. 
Y GRRE: DORM. i csccicatinawivdedieiesion Mr. GEORGE LOVEDAY. 
OPEN EVERY EVENING. 
COMEDY, DRAMA, AND FARCE, 
Morning Performances every Saturday at 2. 
Doors open at 7. Prices 1s, to £3 3s. Box Office 10 till §. No Fees for Booking. 
SAVOY THEAT 
4 ; 
j SoLe Proprietor AND MANAGER...... R. D’OYLY CARTE. 

| NEW AND ORIGINAL COMIC OPERA, 

: By W. 8. GILBERT and ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 

: EVERY EVENING AND SATURDAY AFTERNOONS, 

The Theatre is lighted entirely by Electricity, and is protected against fire by a thorough 
system of ‘Sprinklers.’ 
No Fees of any kind. 
” P T 
ADELPHI THEATRE, 
STRAND. 
| Sore Prorrrerors AND MANAGERS......... Messrs. A. & S. GATTI. 
: 


EVERY EVENING ar 8, 
THE BELLS OF HASLEMERE. 
By HENRY PETTITT ann SYDNEY GRUNDY. 
Preceded, at 7.15, by a FARCE. 


Doors open at 7. Box Office open 10 to 5. 
RO: FI iscsi nininesetiiisnanbiiinnaie came Mr. W. SIDNEY. 
ABE DOR, scinniiinnivsnsntnmblininiaiiean CHARLES A. JECKS. 



















THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. , 


TERRY’S THEATRE. 


105 axnp 106 STRAND, W.C. 


Bonss Tames ant TEAMAGER......scoccccscccvccccssscescecces Mr. EDWARD TERRY. 
CONSTRUCTED ENTIRELY OF CONCRETE AND IRON, 


OPEN EVERY EVENING. 

MR. EDWARD TERRY 
AND POWERFUL COMPANY. 
Prices From ls, 

Doors open at 73.0; commence at 8, Carriages at 10.45. 


AcTING MANAGER AND TREASURER..........00..scceeseee: Mr. H. T. BRICKWELL. 
VI R. WILSON BARRETT, 


LESSEE AND MANAGER, 





GLOBE THEATRE, LONDON. | 
THE GOLDEN LADDER. 


Business Manager......... Mr. G. M. Poutnt. 


GRAND THEATRE, 


ISLINGTON. 





Sote LESSEE AND MANAGER ..........00.0000- Me. CHARLES WILMOT. 


TELEPHONE No. 7571. 


Tr i 





REBUILDING. 






and 





Actixa Manacer anp Treasurer ........Me. H. A, FREEMAN. 
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THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


PAVILION THEATRE, 


MILE END, LONDON. 


IDS paid Ratatat acakceaes carla nail Mr. MORRIS ABRAHAMS. 


Open all the year round, every Evening, at Seven, with Popular Dramas by the most 
celebrated Authors, and supported by one of the best selected Dramatic Companies i in London. 
Prices from 6d, to £2 2s. Isaac Conen, Stage Manager. 


PRINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE, 


GREENWICH, LONDON, 8.E. 
TOE AMD PERMA ooo see cacicdvcendesavivte Mr. W. MORTON. 





This Model House is situate nearly opposite the South-Eastern Railway Station, and is 
twenty minutes’ train ride from Charing Cross. The trams from Westminster and Blackfriars 
pass the door every three minutes. This House is conducted on a novel principle, there being 
nothing sold on the premises excepting the penny programme. No disturbance of any descrip- 
tion has ever occurred, the rules of management being strict, but courteously carried out. All 
the best Touring Companies book and re-book, and the Christmas Pantomimes have run ten 
weeks to crowded houses from beginning to end. The theatre, too, is much used for “ Copyright 
Matinées,” the cost to authors being only a tithe of that at any West-end theatre. 


BRITANNIA (cnzar) THEATRE, 


HOXTON., 
SOLBw PROPRIBTRESS 2. cic cccccscccccccccces Mrs. SARA LANE. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


Tragedy, Drama, Farce, Extravaganza, Comedy, and Pantomime. 
The best of West-End Dramas! Produced with West-End completeness! ! 
at East-End Prices! ! ! 

A selected and efficient CORPS DRAMATIQUE. 


Vocal, Instrumental, and Acrobatic Artistes in rapid succession. 


oT. GEORGE'S. HALL, 


LANGHAM PLACE, W. 


Licensed by the Lord Chamberlain to and under the Management of Mr. ALFRED REED 
and Mr. CORNEY GRAIN, 


MR. and MRS. GERMAN REED'S ENTERTAINMENT, 


Morning Performances, Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, at Three. Evening Performances, 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, at Eight. 


Admission, ls., 2s,; Stalls, 3s. and 5s.; Boxes, £1 11s. 6d. 








St. George's Hall can be hired for Amateur Performances, Concerts, Readings, &c. 


The vacant dates are Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday Evenings, and Monday, Wednesd: ay, 
and Friday Afternoons. 


For terms and all particulars, apply to Mr. H. D, Regn, Secretary. 
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ST. JAMES'S HALL, PICCADILLY, 


wow DO Mw. 


MESSRS. GEORGE W. MOORE and FREDERICK BURGESS, 
Sole Lessees. 





ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


EVERY NIGHT AT EIGHT. 
MONDAYS, 
WEDNESDAYS, 


r THRI nn I IGI SATURDAYS, 
AT THREE AND EIGHT. 


THE WORLD FAMED 


MOORE AND BURGESS _ ;: 
MINSTRELS, "= 


The Oldest Established and Most Successful Entertainment in the World. 


NOW IN Til 


TWENTY-THIRD YEAR OF ONE CONTINUOUS SEASON, 


AT THE 
Sf. Dames’s Mall, London. Re 
; si s Pl 
Since September, 1865, this Company has given th 


UPWARDS OF TEN THOUSAND PERFORMANCES 
AT ST. JAMES'S HALL, 

In addition to a large number of occasional performances at the Crysta! Palace, Alexandr 
Palace, Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, the Gaiety Theatre, the Princess’s Theatr ind at the 
Theatre Royal, Adelphi, none of which have interfered with the regula 
St. James’s Ha 

The Management feel justly pr mud of the success and Marked Distinction wl has crowned 
their efforts, and placed the Entertainment, originally introduced by them at St a. umes’s Hall 


AT THE HEAD OF EVERY MINSTREL COMPANY IN THE WORLD, 


The Duration of the Season having no parallel in the History of Amusements. 


MOORE AND BURGESS MINSTRELS NOW RANKS AS ONE OF THE FINEST MUSICAL LO 
ENTERTAINMENTS IN THE WORLD, 


eS | 


r pertormai satt 
l 






Fir 

THE COMPANY NOW NUMBERS FORTY ARTISTES OF 
ACKNOWLEDGED ABILITY. Sou 
au ; ¥ Ry Hai 
Visitors arriving in London by any of the Railways will fin Omnibuses outside each Ma 


terminus which wi'l convey them direct to the duors of the St. James's Hall 
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\ | THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 
T H E OX F ORD. 


THE MOST ELEGANT PLACE OF ENTERTAINMENT 
IN EUROPE. 


EVERY NIGHT ar 8, ann EVERY SATURDAY ar 2.30 anv 8. 


THE SATURDAY MORNING PERFORMANCES 
Are attended by all the élite of the Profession. 


Doors open every Evening at 7.30; Performances commencing at 8 o’clock. 


It is the desire of the Management that Professional Ladies and Gentlemen 
shall be admitted free to these Saturday Afternoon Réunions. By writing a 
day previously, inclosing a stamped envelope for reply, they will avoid the 
trouble of waiting while their cards are sent to the Manager. 


THE METROPOLITAN, 
EDGWARE ROAD. 


Situated in the most fashionable part of the West-end of London, this 
SPLENDID AND POPULAR PLACE OF AMUSEMENT 
Is nightly crowded with highly distingué audiences. 
The Entertainments are of the most Varied and Refined Character, and comprise all the most 
Renowned Artistes and Performers of the day. At the Merroroxitan are Nightly represented 


GRAND SPECTACULAR BALLETS, 


Placed on the Stage in the most Complete Manner, Embellished with Elegant Costumes, and 
the Best and most Novel Scenic Effects, and introducing 
TEN PRINCIPAL DANCERS AND THE BEST CORPS DE BALLET IN LONDON. 
Reserved Fauteuils, 2s.; Stalls, 1s.; Private Boxes, to hold Four Persons, 10s. 6d. 
PRUE evivecsithcanaxeenisnnees Mr, Wii11Am Battey. 


THE SOUTH LONDON PALACE, 
LONDON ROAD, S.E. 
Sore PROPRIETRESS ........ccccccccccccs Mrs. J. J. POOLE. 


THE BEST VARIETY SHOW IN LONDON. 

This magnificent Palace, which is easily accessible from every part of London, has been re- 
modelled, and is now planned to seat comfortably three thousand visitors at every performance, 
: In addition to the many other improvements made in the Auditorium, ‘a new and spacious 
: LOUNGE has been constructed for the convenience of the Family Circle. 

The Entertainment supplied here is framed with the most scrupulous care, and none but 
First-rate Artists are retained by the Management. 

Good Private Boxes may be always secured by a letter or telegram to the ActINc Manacer, 
South London Palace, London Road. 

Acting Manager, Mr. Cuas. Pootr. Musical Director, Mr. W. J. Tusps. Chairman, Mr. 
Harry Courtney. Gas and Limelight Arrangements by Mr. J. Jarratr. Stage Manager and 
Machinist, Mr. A. Kennarp. Secretary, Mr. J. Crookes. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


aaweese 
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THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


TROCADERO PALACE OF VARIETIES, 
GREAT WINDMILL STREET, HAYMARKET. 


UIIIIRIIES | --.. -. <6 nonin sinnats cubeeebinbenvebbaiiaaneonbiedetln Mr, R. R. BIGNELL. 
MANAGER AND TREASURER ......cccccccscssecccscessccsecesm. WALTER HEHL. 


Open Every Evening at 7.30; commence at 8. 


THE MOST LUXURIOUS AND COMFORTABLE CONCERT THEATRE IN 
THE METROPOLIS. 


Prices from 1s, to 2 Guineas, 


MIDDLESEX MUSIC HALL, 
MOGUL TAVERN, 167, DRURY LANE. 
NEN anes Mr. J. L. GRAYDON. 





Open every Evening at 6.30; commence at 7. 
FOUR HOURS’ CONTINUOUS FLOW OF AMUSEMENT. 
A CHANGE IN THE PROGRAMME EVERY WEEK. 


The Smartest Variety Entertainment in London. 





ROYAL CAMBRIDGE HALL OF VARIETIES, 


COMMERCIAL STREET, BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 
IIR i cncttneaecubaenncanne’ Mr. W. RILEY. 
THE ABOVE POPULAR ESTABLISHMENT IS ACKNOWLEDGED TO BE THE 
HANDSOMEST HALL IN ENGLAND, 

And furnishes its Patrons with the best Entertainment All the Year Round, 
Reconstructed and Redecorated. New Stone Staircases and Exits. Elaborate New Scenery 
and Stage Arrangements. 

SUPPORTED BY A GRAND COMPANY OF STAR ARTISTES. 

Prices of Admission from 6d. to 10s. 6d. Side door to avoid the crowd open 7.15, 3d. extra, 
Doors open at 7.80. Overture, 7.40. 

Musicar Direcror............... Mr. RIDDLE. CHAIRMAN............+..Rk. W. KNOWLES, 
GENERAL MANAGER..,.........00000- Me. E. V. PAGE. 


ROYAL FORESTERS’ PALACE of VARIETIES, 


CAMBRIDGE ROAD, MILE END, E. 

I aie nts inccatndasseninntnusoninatennees vetupinnenta Mr. WILLIAM LUSBY. 
OPEN EVERY EVENING FOR VARIETY ENTERTAINMENTS AT 
POPULAR PRICES. 

FOUR HOURS’ AMUSEMENT. 

Smart Programme. No Waiting. Always a Monster Company, with Frequent Charges. 
Open at 6.30; commence at 7. 

INNS, TAI xs caissnctnessancsbinssensanaspnnorente Mr. WILTON FRIEND. 

SPECIAL NOTICE,—This popular Place of Amusement has recently been 


Re-seated, Carpeted, and handsomely Decorated, and pronounced by Press and Public to 
Le the most Cumfortable Hall at the East of London. 
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THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


QUEEN’S PALACE OF VARIETIES, 
HIGH STREET, POPLAR. 
Close to Railway, Bus, and Tram Routes. 
PROPRIBTORS ccccaccoorcsssccccssecsesscees Messrs, F. & M. ABRAHAMS. 
The “ Premier Palace of Entertainment.”—Puhlie Opinion. 

Open every Evening with Best Company of Artistes in London and Constant Change of Programme, 

The above spacious and magnificent Establishment, having been entirely remodelled, de- 
corated, and furnished complete, in the latest style, and a new Lounge and Refreshment Bar 
added, with every improvement for the comfort of patrons, is now one of the largest and most 
handsome Music Halls in London, with seating accommodation for 3,000 persons. 

The Refreshments are all of the first quality, special attention being given to this department, 
and the prices the most moderate charged at any Hall in London, 

PRICES FROM SIXPENCE TO ONE GUINEA. 

Doors open at 7.30; commence at 8 o’cluck. Acting Manager and Secretary, J. H. Sraicur. 


COLLINS’S MUSIC HALL, 
ISLINGTON GREEN, near the ROYAL AGRICULTURAL HALL. 











PROPRIETOR AND MANAGER  .....+cecscsseeees HERBERT SPRAKE, 


This comfortable Hall, made so famous by the late Sam Collins, and where all the Music Hall 
Celebrities appear every evening, has constant changes. New and Popular Songs. 


THE PLACE TO SPEND A PLEASANT EVENING, 


Gallery, Gallery Stalls, Baleony Stalls, Orchestra Stalls, and Boxes. 





MARYLEBONE MUSIC HALL, 
HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE. 
Proprietor (for Twenty-six Years)......... ROBERT FREDERICK BOTTING. 


A Family Resort where the grandparents, the married sons and daughters, and the grand- 
children meet to hear an Entertainment every Evening by the ¢/ite of the Music Hall Profession, 
consisting of Comic and Sentimental Songs, Operatic and Comic Duets, Single-handed and Troupe 
Ethiopian Vagaries, Single or Double Step and Bullet Dancing, Athletic Feats, Duologue and 
Humorous Sketches, &c. 

The Refreshments are of the best quality. The rank of the singors is a guarantee of their 
excellence ; and the strictest decorum is maintained both on the stage and in the auditorium. 


RRR iinecisanevsinndatesevcensseonteigtasnavnrnsiayerses WILL LERROD. 


ROYAL STANDARD MUSIC HALL, 
VICTORIA STATION, PIMLICO. 
DP ROWMINT OR as sc cssssersesevsccnesnennssnsssesuececcspeossenscecovseease R. WAKE. 
THE OLDEST HALL IN LONDON. 
Entirely Re-built and Re-decorated, being at the present time the most comfortable house 
of entertainment in the Metropolis. No expense has been spared, both on the Stage and the 


Refreshment Department, to cater for the Public. There is a large and handsome Grill Room 


open daily from 12 a.m, to 12 p.M., and its popularity sufficiently attests the estimation in which 
it is held, 





QRAIRM AM rrcerceccesecorcovoosnenesesceccsonsessonsacocecsccesuces J. H. BOOTH. 
Open at 7.30 p.m. ; commence at 8 P.M. 
POPULAR PRICES. 
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SEBRIGHT MUSIC HALL, 
GLO’STER STREET (Hotps 1,000 Persoxs), HACKNEY ROAD. 
The Greatest Professional Picture Palace in this 
Wide, Wide World. 


ENTERTAINMENT COMMENCES 6.30 anv 9 vx. WITH BEST TALENT ONLY. 


Sore ProrvrieroR aNnD MANAGER: 


Mr. GEO. E. BELMONT. 


“A patient, persevering Proprietor, who produces pleasant programmes, ” 


SO SAYS THI 
“SPORTING LIFE.” 


ee re ee 


THE WASHINGTON MUSIC HALL, 
YORK ROAD, BATTERSEA. 
Three minutes from [Battersea Station and Five from Clapham Junet 
Trams and "Buses pass the door. 
PROPRIETORS........0000 G. W. MOORE & SON, | Manager... .....Mr. THEODORE GORDON, 


Extra Talent on Sat., and open at 6.45, Business hours, 11.0 till 2.30, Thursdays. 
Prices of Admission 6d. to 10s. 6d, Season Tickets, for 12 months, One Guinea. 
Artistes are requested not to call on business during the evening. Leaver, Mr. JAS, LEWIS, 


SAM HAGUE’S MINSTRELS. 


FROM ST. JAMES’S HALL, LIME STREET, LIVERPOOL. 














PEERS OF MINSTRELSY! 
INCOMPARABLE AND TRIUMPHANT IN TWO 
HEMISPHERES. 


SAM HAGUE’S MINSTRELS 


Achieved, during their irs through the United States and Canada triamy that forms 
poch in the annals of Minst relsy. Proclaimed by the united voice of the press a d public to be 
the greatest combination ever witnessed in the New World 


SAM HAGUE’S MINSTRELS, 


Now touring throughout the United Kingdom, comprising the picked performers of the 
Minstrel Stage, and maintaining the proud position in public favour which hos for years been 
awarded to them. 


Incontestably the most popular Company in the World. 
Address all communications as to route, &c., to 
SAM HAGUE, Sole Proprietor and Manager. 
T. D. FENNER, General Manager. 


See Address in Zhe Era weekly. 
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Mr. Tooie as Mr. Gurrin in 
* Gurrin’s ELOPEMENT.” 
(Wig made by C. H. Fox.) 





Henry Irvine as Benepicr. 
(Wig made by C. H. Fox.) 


WIGS! WIGS!! WIGS!!! 


100,000 for Sale or Hire. 
For Faney Dress Balls, Charades, Private Theatricals, &c., &e. 


Amateur Performances attended in any part of the kingdom, and supplied 
with everything necessary. 

Sore Perrvguirr to Mr. Henry Irving and Company, Mr. J. L. Toole and 
Company, Miss Mary Anderson and Company, and all the principal Theatres 
in London and New York, and the principal Touring Companies in the United 
Kingdom. 


Beards, 2s. 6d.; Long, 3s. 6d.; Whiskers, Is. 6d.; Moustaches, Is. ; 
Rouge, Gd. and Is.; Nigger Wigs, Is. 6d. ; 
Corner-men Wigs, 2s.; Trick Wigs, 3s.; Masks, 6d. to £5; 
Noses, Gd. and Is.; Disguise Wigs, &c., &e. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE (containing Sixty Portraits of the most 
popular Artistes of the day, ““A Few Words upon the Art of Making-up,” 
** Advice to Amateurs,” &c., &c.), Post Free. 


Cc. H. FOX. 
19, RUSSELL STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, 
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" _ UNRIVALLED 
AND 


WORLD-FAMOUS 


ACTOR,” 


BARRY SULLIVAN, 


PRONOUNCED BY THE PRESS AND PUBLIC OF 


ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND, 
AND 
IRELAND, 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
CANADA, 
CALIFORNIA, 
AND 
AUSTRALIA, 
“THE GREAT 


SHAKSPHARIAN ACTOR 


OF 


THE AGE.” 
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VI ISS GENEVIEVE WARD. 





ON TOUR IN PROVINCES FROM SEPT. 1 TO DEC, 1887. 


Permanent Address —CORDA, Shanklin, Isle of Wight. 


VI ISS ROSH LECLERC Q, 
AS LADY CLARISSA FITZRALPH, 
ORIGINAL PART, IN “HEART OF HEARTS.” 
VAUDEVILLE THEATRE, EVERY EVENING. 
268, King’s Road, Chelsea. 


Mi ISS EDITH CHARTERIS, 


PRINCIPAL DANCER, 








THEATRE ROYAL, NOTTINGHAM. 
I cisions sessilis abadiacanbiiindeaasapibiaaabialaie Messrs. BLACKMORE, 


VI RS. PHILIP BERNARD. 





COMEDY, CHARACTER. 


Address—6, North Bank, N.W. 


VE B.- OR O 0 3 2 Eas 


MANAGER. 








See The Era.—* Manager's” Column and “ Agent’s” Column. 
VI R. FULLER MEDULISH, 


PRINCE FLORIZEL 1x “A WINTER'S TALE.” 
LYCEUM THEATRE, EVERY EVENING. 
268, King’s Road, Chelsea; or Harrincton Barry. 


VI R. R. ABTA 0 J OMes 


LESSEE AND MANAGER. 
THEATRE ROYAL, 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 
VI R. WILFORD SHLWYN. 
HEAVIES. OLD MEN. 
CHARACTER. 


Address—As per weekly advertisements; or, 42, Bookham Street, N. 
Agents—Messrs Hargincton Baty, Brackmore, Cuatrerton, and Gitpert Tate. 
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’ ’ 4 rm . ’ . TY 
IP DLLE. BEATRICE’S COMPANY, 
Under the Management of 
MR. FRANK HARVEY. 
Nineteenth Year of Tour. 


REPERTOIRE. 
WOMAN'S GLORY. WHEN THE SUN GOES DOWN, 
A RING OF IRON. THE WORLD AGAINST HER. 
THE WORKMAN. THE WAGES OF SIN. 
THE WOMAN OF THE PEOPLE. MARRIED, NOT MATED. 
THE MOTHER. JOHN JASPER’S WIFE. 
THE LOVE THAT LASTS. THE WIFE'S VICTORY. 
FROU-FROU. BUILT ON SAND. 
LIFE AND DEATH. A MAD MARRIAGE. 





CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


ManacinG Director ... Mr. CARL ROSA. 
ON TOUR IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES AND TOWNS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
Registered Address—COURT, Liverpool. 


or Correspondence, address Mr. H. Bruce, Royal Court Theatre, Liverpool. 


ML &. i. R. BENSON, 
ON ELEVENTH TOUR WITH OWN COMPANY AS 
HAMLET, SHYLOCK, 

OTHELLO, RICHARD IIL., ROMEO, MACBETH, BENEDICK, ORLANDO, 
CHARLES SURFACE, YOUNG MARLOW, JACK ABSOLUTE, MALVOLIO, 
DONCOURT, DR. CAIUS, 

FABIEN ayp LOUIS DE FRANCHI, 

AND 
DON IPPOLITO in “Priest or Painter.” 





Address en route. 


See Companies’ page and “ On the Road” in The Era. 


VI R. KBDWARD GAROTA, 
THE GRAND CIRCUS, 
THE FOLLY VARIETY THEATRE, 
THE COMEDY THEATRE, 
ST. JAMES'S THEATRE, &c. &c., 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND, 
Is prepared at all times to pay very liberally for positive Novelties and Specialities 
suitable for his various Establishments. 





References to Agents and Artistes throughout the Civilized World. 
American Papers please copy. 
Letter Address 
Mr, Epwarp Garcia, Manchester, England. 
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| HUBERT O'GRADY, 
AUTHOR, ACTOR, AND MANAGER. 


As an Author, the Press says: 

* Hubert O’Grapy is aclever successor to Boucicault and Falconer.’’—Lceeds 
Express. 

“We know of no one more competent to write a modern Irish drama than 
Mr. Huserr O’Grapy.”—Glasgow Mail. 

“Mr. Husert O’Grapy is a master of the art of writing Irish dramas.”’—The 
Era (London Notice). 
As an Actor, The Newcastle Chronicle says: 

* No other living actor can be compared with Mr. O’Grapy as a delineator 

of the humorous side of Irish character. He differs from the ruck of Irish 


comedians in not basing his portraiture either upon stage traditions or know- 
ledge acquired at second-hand.” 


BAT HUBERT O’GRADY, 


Author of “The Famine,” * Eviction,” * Emigration,” 
*The Gommoch,” &c., &e. 


Address—See “Companies” page, The Era Weekly. 


ool. 


N , J. PITT HARDACRE’S TOURS. 





KAS T LYNN E. 
SPLENDID VERSION, 


WiItH THE FINEST PRINTING EVER SEEN. 


A BIG SUCCESS. f 





A, CURRENT CASH, 
AN ACKNOWLEDGED MONEY-DRAWING 


MELODRAMATIC, FARCICAL, COMICAL DRAMA, 
WELL ACTED, STAGED, AND ADVERTISED. 


ALSO TO BE PRODUCED DURING 1888, 
CLEAR AHEAD. 
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ROYAL GENERAL THEATRICAL FUND, 


Instituted January 22. 1839. Incorporated by Royal Charter, January 29, 1853. 


Patroness—HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


Patron HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Trustees—HENRY IRVING, Esq., ALFRED de ROTHSCHILD, Esq., and J. L. TOOLE, Esq. 
Honorary Treasurer and Director THOMAS SWINBOURNE, Esq. 

Honorary Secretary and Director--GASTON MURRAY, Esq. 
Bankers--Messrs. COUTTS & CO., 59 Strand. 


FOR GRANTING PERMANENT ANNUITIES TO ACTORS, ACTRESSES, CHORUS 
SINGERS, DANCERS, PANTOMIMISTS, PROMPTERS, ACTING MANAGERS, 
STAGE MANAGERS, TREASURERS, AND SCENIC ARTISTS. 


CLAIMANTS ON THE FUNDS. 

That any Member of this Association, who shall have regularly contributed to its Funds for 
the term of seven years, shall, at any time afterwards, on becoming incapacitated by accident, or 
infirmity, from exercising his or her duties as an Actor or Actress, Singer or Dancer, be entitled 
to receive such Annuity for life as the annual available income of the Funds of the Association 
shall from year to year afford; such Annuity to be, in each case, calculated and apportioned 
according to the class of Subscription which the Member shall have adopted and paid. 

If any Member sball die at any period after the commencement of his or her Membership, the 
sum of Ten Pounds shall be allowed to be paid out of the Funds of the Association for funeral 
expenses. 


NO ADMISSION FEES. 


SCALE OF QUARTERLY PAYMENTS. 


Age next — Kr ee R ‘eee O Age next . oe " . : " 
Birthday Ciass A. Ciass B. Crass C. Birthday Cuass A. CLass B, Ciass C. 


YEARS &«. 4. &s d, £-s a, YEARS £s ad. £ «. d, Zs. ad, 
21 oll 0 12 0 113 0 35 110 7 3183 411 104 
22 O11 7% 13 3 1 14 105 36 113 9 376 we x 
23 012 44 149 117 1h 37 117 4) 314 9 12 14 
24 013 3 16 6 119 9 38 a 43 0 646 
25 ou i 1 8 3 22 4 39 269 413 6 7 0 8 
26 015 14 110 3 25 4 40 213 0 56 6 0 719 0 
27 016 3 112 6 89 rt 3 0103 619 9 2 7 
28 017 6 115 0 212 6 42 811 14 : 2 2 10138 44 
29 018 9 117 6 216 3 43 400 8 0 0 1200 
30 108 206 309 44 410 7 eS . 13 11 104 
31 1 1103 289 3 5 7% 45 539 10 7 6 wills 
32 1 3 74 273 8 10 104 46 6 0 4 12 0 9 18 1 14 
33 1 & % 211 8 3 16 105 47 g@eEy 4 3 6 215 3 
34 18 0 216 0 440 48 and ) 810 43 170 9 511 1 


upwards | | 
The payments of Female Members cease when they have completed their Fifty-fifth year. 
All communications to be addressed to the 


Secretary, CHARLES J. DAVIES, 
The Fund Office, Catherine Chambers, 8 Catherine Street, Strand, W.C. 
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VI R. CHARLES C OLLETTE 


Specially Engaged for 
“ AUTOLYCUS” in “A WINTER'S TALE,” 
AT LYCEUM THEATRE: Miss Mary Anderson’s Season, 1887-88. 
AT LIBERTY IN SPRING OF 1888, 
For ianton, or Good Tour in Great Britain, the Colonies, or America. 
Wirn Extensive Repertorre. 


VI R. . M. mw oa) Ey ET eT. 
BUSINESS MANAGER AND TREASURER. 
MR. WILSON BARRETT. 
GLOBE THEATRE, 
LONDON. 











JUVENILES’ LIGHT COMEDY. 


\ | R. HAROLD BB. NELSON, 
Engaged to support Miss Lavra Viturers’ 1887-88 Tour, 
“AS IN A LOOKING-GLASS,” 
Permanent Address—St. James’s Hotel. Bath. All business communications—A. & H. 
BLACKMORE. 
Telegraphic Address—Nelson, Bath. 





PHENOMENAL SUCCESS OF 


MISS LYDIA YEAMANS, 


ACTRESS, CHARACTER COMEDIENNE, AND SOPRANO 
VOCALIST, 


Who may be fairly styled the 


NEW “JENNY LIND.” 


Especially engaged by G. H. MACDERMOTT, Esgq., to play the 
PRINCIPAL ROLE in the GREATEST DRAMA of the day : 


“ RACING,” — RACING,” ~ RACING.” 


Spring Tour to commence Second Week in February. 


Also especially engaged for Curistmas PANTOMIME, 
PAVILION THEATRE, London. 


ee I iis td a sis eae bekeun FREDK. J. TITUS. 


Address all communications to Macdermott’s Universal Dramatic and 
Musical Agency, 130, Strand, London, W.C. (corner of Wellington Street). 


Telephone No. 2678. 
Telegraph Address—‘ Macpermorr,” London. 








THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 
Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter 1830. 
Under the immediate Patronage of Her Most Gracious Majesty the Quren-and the Royal Family, 
The Lent Term will commence on Monday, January 16, and terminate on Saturday, April 28. 


The Easter Term wiil begin on Monday, April 30, and end on Wednesday, July 25. 


Candidates for Admission (bringing Music they can perform) 
may be Examined as follows :— 


For the Lent Term, on Saturday, January 14, at 11 o'clock ; and for the Easter Term, on Saturday, 
April 28, at 11 o'clock. 


Prospectuses forwarded on application. 


Royal Academy of Music, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square. JOHN GILL, Secretary. 


NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL FOR DANCING. 


MADAME KATTI LANNER, 


DIRECTRESS. 





73 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 


WILLSON 
SUPPLIES STREAMER LETTERS, MAMMOTH POSTERS, DAY BILLS, 


And the general run of Show Printing, in first-class style, cheapest in the trade. 

An efficient staff of Artists and Engravers. Two-Colour and other Special Machinery. 
Correspondence invited. Goods sent same day. Crown Window Bills in two colours, from 15/- 1,000. 
g3” We print the largest Single-sheet Poster in the world, 80 x 60 in.; exceeds 
8 sheets Double Crown. 


STREAMER LETTERS, 
Double Crown to Letters 7 ft. high, from Three Farthing's to 4d. each. 
SAMPLE STREAMER SUPPLIED. 
WILLSON’S NEW WALK PRINTING WORKS, LEICESTER. 
MANCHESTER. 


TAYLOR, GARNETT, EVANS, & CO., 


THE GUARDIAN PRINTING & BILL-POSTING WORKS, 
3, CROSS STREET. 


The Proprietors call attention to their PLACARD DEPARTMENT, in which they possess 
the greatest facilities for the Printing of work of the largest description, and in every style. 

They can also offer special advantages for the 

POSTING AND DISPLAY OF PLACARD AND PICTORIAL WORK, 

having numerous PROTECTED Stations in all the leading thoroughfares in Manchester and 
Salford, and having their own staff of Bill Posters and Inspectors for the proper fulfilment of 
the work. 

Managers of Travelling Companies and Agents in Advance will meet with every attention 
for the display of Stock Printing. 
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S. A. de PARRAVICINI, 
THEATRICAL, MUSICAL, AND GENERAL AGENT, 
49, DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, 

Office Hours, Eleven till Three daily. 


Mr. 8. A. de Parravicini has Special Correspondents in France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, 
Austria, Russia, Italy, America, South America, and the Colonies. 








“AD ASTRA PER ARDUA.” 


MACDERMOTT’S UNIVERSAL DRAMATIC & MUSICAL AGENCY, 


130, STRAND (Corner of Wellington Street), LONDON, W.C. 


Tours arranged; Matinées managed; Plays read, revised, and produced; Elocution and 
Singing taught; Lessons given in Stage Deportment and Dancing; Ladies and Gentlemen 
specially prepared for the Stage; Songs, Duets, &c., of every description furnished ; Authors’ 
Fees collected ; Estimates given for Scenery and Properties; and every class of Entertainment 
provided for in and out of Doors, 


I Siccveeeetecns baieiniameadininla tide hwektanasws Mr. G. H. MACDERMOTT 
(The famous Vocalist, Actor, and Author). 
I TI oii dicts ontcdbcsnnsiesdéditnisminiecs F. W. BRUSHFIELD. 


Business Hours—11 to 4; Saturdays 11 to 2. 
130, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
Telephone No. 2678. Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Macdermott,” London. 


RICHARD WARNER & CO., 


Directors of Bnfernatfional Theatrical and Wusical Agency, 
11, YORK ROAD, LAMBETH, LONDON, S.E. 


Mavrice De Frecer (late Theatre Royal, Liverpool, &c.), Manager. 
Frep. Frencu, Representative for the Provinces (Northern Counties). R. Frrzceratp, New York, 
Representative for America. Frtice Napout, Foreign Correspondent. In conjunction with every 
principal Agent on the Continent. Teleg. Address—“ Popular,” London. 


J. L. KENNEDY & CO., 


140, STEELHOUSE LANE, BIRMINGHAM, 


MANUFACTURERS OF ARMOUR, SWORDS, AND JEWELLERY 
Used in all the modern grand productions both at home and abroad. 
Testimonials from upwards of fifty Managers. 
Established nearly 100 years. 


MONS. & MME. ALIAS, 
Cosfumiers Francais, 


LONDON AND PARIS. 
114, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON. 











FANCY BALL COSTUMES FOR SALE OR HIRE. 
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BERWICK.QUEEN’S ROOMS. 


THESE POPULAR AND ELEGANT ROOMS, 
With Dressing Rooms, Dramatic License, Complete Fit-up and New Scenery, and all 
Appointments, 
ARE NOW OPEN 
FOR ALL CLASSES OF ENTERTAINMENTS. 


For Terms, &c., apply to W. D. Purves, Proprietor. 





BRADFORD.—THEATRE ROYAL. 
VACANCIES FOR 
FIRST-CLASS TRAVELLING COMPANIES. 


Address—Mr. Joun Hart, Lessee. 





CHELMSFORD.—CORN EXCHANGE. 


The Hall, with or without One or Two Large and Convenient Rooms, can be hired for 
Meetings, Entertainments, and other purposes. 
The Hall is 100 ft. by 45 ft., lighted by Gas, provided with seats for 500 persons, and well 
adapted for Theatrical Performances, Dioramas, Concerts, &c. 
Apply to W. W. Durriexp, Secretary. 
Chelmsford: December, 1887. 





CARDIFF.—_THEATRE ROYAL. 


LESSEE AND MANAGER: 
MR. EDWARD FLETCHER. 


ee aw 


LIVERPOOL. — ROYAL COURT THEATRE. 
PROPRIRTORS onscccscccescessesces CARL ROSA OPERA CO., Lo. 
Manacine DrrectTor............ Mr. CARL ROSA. 





One of the most elegant and perfectly appointed Theatres in England. 
Unequalled for its Acoustic Properties. 
No Debenture nor Season Ticket-holders. 
Telegraphic Address—“ Court,” Liverpool. 





Mr. H. BRUCE, General Manager. 
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— THEATRE ROYAL. 
OPEN FOR THE SEASON. 
Sove Lessee AND MANAGER ......ceececceeees Mr. WILSON BARRETT. 

SNAG: TAD isi vcasine ceconnsxkttndeeresins Mr. ALFRED CUTHBERT. 


LEEDS. 
GRAND THEATRE. 










HULL. 


















SOLE LESSEE AND MANAGER— 


MR. WILSON BARRETT. 


The finest and most convenient Theatre in Great Britain. ii 


: SS 


) OPEN FOR tHE SEASON. 
| sieges 


NE Ti icetviivciinnvviesssecincien Mr. LEE ANDERSON. 


WREXHAM PUBLIC HALL AND CORN EXCHANGE 


Is the largest Hall in North Wales. Will seat nearly 1,200 persons. Height of room, 36 feet. 
Capital Acoustic properties. Large Stage, 36 feet long. Good Dressing Rooms, &c. Terms :— 
£2 2s. per night; £3 13s. 6d. for two nights ; £7 7s. for six consecutive nights. Footlights 2s. 6d. 
per night. Theatrical performances 10s. 6d. per night extra. Wrexham is the Military Centre 
for North Wales, and is in the midst of a large population. 12 miles from Chester, 28 from 
Liverpool, and 30 from Shrewsbury. Theatrical Fit-up. Address—W. H. Tuston, Wrexham. 


THE THEATRICAL DENTAL INSTITUTION, 


320, REGENT STREET, 
Opposite the Polytechnic Institute. 
This Institution is Open on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, to enable All Members of 
the THEATRICAL and MUSIC HALL PROFESSIONS to obtain the very best 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH at greatly Reduced Fees and Easy Payments. 


Mr. D. W. SIMS, 
Late Dental Surgeon to the Kimberley Hospital and Carnarvon Wards, will be in attendance 
from 10 till 5 Daily. 


CONSULTATIONS FREE. ; 
Supernumeraries and workpeople generally, who are connected with any Theatre or Music Hall, 
attended to every WEDNESDAY, from 9 till 10, FREE. 


320, REGENT STREET. W. 
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M ISS MARIE LONGMORE 
4 Disengaged, 
Address, Rosemont, Wheeley’s Road, Edgbaston : or, 
Faep. W. HUMruretys, Musical Director, 
Theatre Royal, Birmingham. 





\ R. ROLLO BALMAIN, Lead and Special 
4 Character Parts (Irish speciality), Miss SARA 
MIGNON, Lead, Comedy, and Special ( 
Parts, sopporting Rollo Balmain, Esq. 
Era weekly advertisements. 


aracter 
On tour, vide 





| ROLLO BALMAIN’S 3rd year of 
* Management Tours. “Hoodman Blind 
Princess's success; sole rights by arrangement wit! 
Mr. Wilson Barrett. “Secrets of the Police,” 
success, by Mark Melford. 


188k, 


purre 





M R. AND MRS. RASS CHALLIS. 
i “THE CURATE” 
Still a Success. 
Address en 
LOOK OUT FOR * 


route, amd 


rHE DESERTER.’ 





M R. WELDON Signe 
4 GENERAL PRovinciaL Business Manact 

Late of Carl “My Sweetheart,” “Alone ir 
London,” “ In the Ranks,” &c., &c.. &c. Fourth Year 


with Messrs, Miller and Elleston. For address see £ 
HANDLEY 


M R. J. Ww. 
CHARACTER COMEDIAN AND 
BURLESQUE ACTOR. 
Special Parts, old or young; Pantomime, &c. 
Agents —Mesers. BLACKMORE. 


Rosa, 








\ R. STANLEY PRINGLE, 26, Beacon 
! Hill, Camden Road, and Coventry Club. Agente— 
H. Batty, Messrs. Bhackmons, and G. Tare. Juvenilk 
Lead and Juvenile Heavies, late of Standard, Olympic, 
W. Edouin's Co., “Jim the Penman,” &c. 





i EAD, JUVENILES, HEAVIES 
(Special parts in Town or first-class Tours). 
MR. CHARLES CAMERON. 
First-class managerial references and press opinions 





Permanent address, 115 Mansfield Road, Gospel 
Oak, N.W. 
P ORTSMOUTH.—ALBERT HALL, 
COMMERCIAL ROAD. 


Central, convenient, 
ventilated. Seats 1,500. 
(not Dramatic). 


brilliantly lighted, well 
For High-class Entertainments 
Apply to Secreranry, 


ALMANACK 








ADVERTISER. 


|)! BLIN, QUEEN’S ROYAL THEATRE. 
Lessee, Mr, ELLis Jones. Manager, Mr. J. W. 
WHITBREAD. Nooe but the best Travelling Companies 
received. “Theatre is now under most successful 
management.”—-#/reeman's Journal, 
Terms, &c., J. W. WHITereaD, as above. 


',HE PUBLIC HALL, Windsor Street, Lea- 

mington Spa (Best and Most Popular Hall in the 
town). Centrally situated ; excellent accommodation ; 
acoustics perfect. Moderate charges. Full particulars on 
application. Not licensed for Dramatic Performances. 


IEUTENANT WALTER COLE, 

4 the Greatest Ventriloquist in the World, with his 

Original “ Merry Folks,’ may be engaged for Private 

arties, Concerts, &c., with or without his Company 

of Artistes. For Terms, address--Portland Lodge, 
Holland Road, Brixton, London, 8.W. 


"HE DONNELLS, JAMES and KATE, 
the Characteristic Duet Performers and Dancers, 


The Greatest Hit ever known in America. 
Engaged by Tony Pastor for Three Consecutive 








ry 








Seasons, “87 and "8S 
[R= BIRD KING.—LEONI CLARKE, 
the only acknowledged Champion Pigeon 
Charmer of the World. Private Address—Nrew York 
ravexnx, Horse Market. Northampton. Agentse— 
F. Hiaham & Oo., The Wide-awakes. 





B' ZZA TROUPE OF ECCENTRIC 

MUSICIANS (Four in number) in their Wonder- 
ful Performances of “ The Musical Kitchen,” “The 
Musical Paviors,” and “The Musica) Knifegrinders.” 
lremendous success wherever they appear. 
und vacant dates apply to their Sole Agent 
Manoopb, 43 Buchanan Road, Seacombe, Cheshire. 


| R E D mn A Ow Ve Ee 
CIRCUS, DRAMATIC, AND VARIETY 
ADVANCE AGENT. 
C/o D. ALLEN & Sons, 18, Corporation Street, Belfast ; 
or STarronp & Co., Nottingham. 


\ RS. SCOTT'S THEATRICAL AND 
4 PROFESSIONAL APARTMENTS, 18, Spring- 
held (St. Anne Street), Liverpool, close to Lime Street 
und Central Railway Stations and Theatres and Music 











Halle. Bath and Piano. Cab fare, ls 
EP: ARCOZS AGENCY. Paris—1138, 
Avenue Victor Hugo, 113—Panis. Circuses and 


Exhibitions : Tours arranged on the Continent. Agent 
for Circuses, Cafés Concerts (Music Halls), Theatres. 
First-class Phenomenons, Novelties, Gymnasts, Acro- 
bats, Eccentricities, Equestrians, Clowns, &c. always 
required by Ep. Arcoz’s AGENCY. 


RCHIBALD NAGLE, 
4 ADVERTISING CONTRACTOR FOR THE 
UNITED KINGDOM, 
3 & 4, Ham Yard, Great Windmill! Street, Haymarket. 
First-class Stations, Boards, and Boardmen. 








ADVERTISING BY BALLOON. 


IMPORTANT 


NOTICE, 


Great Saving by this means of public announcement. 
Publicity may be given to a whole town by means of a 


CAPTIVE 


BALLOON, 


with large block letters painted thereon, as supplied for Drury Lane Theatre, Collins’s Music 
Hall, Crosfield’s “ Perfection ” Soap, Gosnell’s “‘ Cherry Blossom ” Perfume, &c., &c. 
Illustrated Prospectus post free. 


Passenger Balloon Ascents arranged. 


CHARLES GREEN, 14, Ringeroft Street, Holloway, London, N. 


Balloons of all shapes and sizes. 
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“sMosic | RENOWNED ENGLISH PANTOMIME COMPANY. 


DIRECTEUR. MR. C. LAURI, JUNR. 
PUSS ) The World’s Favourite English Pantomimist and Animal Impersonator. PUSS 
Wow AT IN 


sors} DRURY LANE. “As Usual.” | sours. 
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PAUL MARTINETTIS 
RENOWNED 


AMERICAN PANTOMIME COMPANY. 


PAUL MARTINETTI, 


Acknowledged by the Press and Public of London, Paris, New York, Vienna. 


and Brussels to be the greatest Pantomimist of the Day. 
Lately successful Engagements at 
REICHSHALLEN, BERLIN, 
DRURY LANE THEATRE, 
CANTERBURY THEATRE. 
Address all Letters to Pau Martinetri, 12, Alfred Place, Tottenham 


Court Road; or, 


Percy WitiiaMs, Business Manager, 55, Waterloo Road, S8.E. 





THE LZ I kk mos A BROTHERS, 
I I -_ Z. I 
COMEDIANS, — a f. I Kk PANTOMIMISTS, 
i 4. I > -_ 
GROTESQUES, A I ke -_ Zz DANCERS, 


(HENRY AND FREDERICK), 
Of the principal London and Provincial Theatres and Halls. 


CuristmMas ARRANGEMENTS, 1887, 

HENRY ZIETZ, engaged by J. F. Sheridan, Esq., to play “ Jerry Thompson,” in “ Fun 
on the Bristol.’ 

FREDERICK ZIETZ, engaged by Wilson Barrett, Esq., to play “Cat” in his pantomime 
of “ Dick Whittington.” 
Offers invited for next Christmas. With or without Troupe. Speciality or parts in opening 

and entire Harlequinade. 
Permanent Address—92, Great Titchfield Street, London, W. 
Agents—Messrs. Brackmorre & Parravicint. 


THE PARDO’S 





AND 
LA PETITE FLORA, THE INFANT HERCULES. 
PARDO'S PARDO’. THE PARDO'S. PARDO'S 
WORLD'S PARDO'S. MOST PARDO'S. WORLD'S 
LIGHTNING PARDO’. SENSATIONAL PARDO'S. LIGHTNING 
ACROBATIC PARDO'S. ACT PARDO'S. ACROBATIC 
BICYCLE PARDO'S. ON PARDO'S, BICYCLE 
WONDERS. PARDO’S. EARTH. PARDO'S. |= WONDERS. 


GRAND SPECIALITY FOR PANTOMIMES. 


Permanent Address: The Era Office. 
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LOUISH LITTA, 
THE LITTLE AMERICAN FAVOURITE SOUBRETTE, 
And her Company, will arrive in England about May, 1888, in ‘‘ CHISPA,” and her latest success, 


*“LENA, THE FLOWER GIRL,” 
By CON. T. MURPHY. 











For open time in London, please address— 
LOUISE LITTA, 279, La Salle Avenue, Chicago, Il]s., U.S.A. 





BREWSTER COMBINATION 


IN THEIR UNIQUE ENTERTAINMENT. 
*BANJOISTS, MANDOLINISTS, VOCALISTS, AND SONG AND DANCE ARTISTS. 
SEVEN LADIES. TWO GENTLEMEN, 
Publicly complimented by G. W. Moore, Esq., at the Washington Music Hall, November 8th, 


“ The Royal Trocadero and Eden Theatre is going very well just now. In the way of novelty, 
I was much struck by the Brewster Combination, a troupe of minstrels ten in number, seven of 
the beautiful sex, and three of the other, who perform prodigies of melody upon the gay mandolin, 
and get bursts of harmony from the humble, but popular, banjo. The corner men are possessed 
of considerable quaintness, and the ladies, who sing and dance, can do both better than the 
average performer. I was much struck by the step-dancing of a little child, whose method is 
simply perfect. Altogether, Mr. Brewster has gathered a clever troupe around him, and as all 
the ladies are young and beautiful, I feel I should rather like to go ‘ two with him.’”—Topical 


Times, November 19th, 1887. 


“The Brewster entertainment forms an agreeable feature of the programme. They all join in 
a performance on mandolins—subsequently upon banjos—and play well together. Dancing is 
one of their accomplishments, and the interlude they give is free from the least suspicion of 


vulgarity.”"—Morning Advertiser, Nov. 16th, 1887. 


“The combination, organised and mostly trained by Mr. Brewster, contributed one of those 
pleasant medleys of mirth and music so thoroughly acceptable on any stage. The turn com- 
mences with songs and repartee by the familiar but ever-welcome ‘‘ bones and tambo,” both of 
them clever performers. A couple of good-looking young ladies then join in a song and dance, 
a little girl next shows mach facility and neatness of step in clogs, and later the whole troupe 
play a most effective selection on mandolins. The piéce de résistance of the whole show is, 
perhaps, the Grand March, performed on ten banjos, which goes with infinite éan and spirit. 
Altogether, a most agreeable entertainment, and one characterised by much smartness, clever- 


ness, and refinement.”— 7he Era, Nov. 26th, 1887. 


“ Dracon’s.— . . . . and Mr. J. E. Brewster's most attractive combination of musical and 


mirthful entertainers, who are rapidly gaining in popularity.”— The Era, Dec. 17th, 1887. 


CHRISTMAS ENGAGEMENTS, 1887. 


TROCADERO, 9 o’Clock—Eighth Week. WASHINGTON, 10.20. 
STANDARD, January 23rd, CAMBRIDGE, January 23rd, 
ES DR ies cosessccnscncencs eciempiabaneaiint -«- FRED. HIGHAM, 143, Stamford Street. 


THE FAMOUS BREWSTER BANJOS ARE USED BY THE COMBINATION. 
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MLR. ma. FPF. MATTHEWS, 


BUFFO VOCALIST AND CATERER TO THE NOBILITY. 
FIRST CLASS CONCERTS, ENTERTAINMENTS, DINNERS, &c. 
Address—48 Parkholme Road, Dalston, E. 
PLENTY OF FUN. NO VULGARITY. 





EVERYBODY'S OPINION, 





‘T) oH # Oo BRA G G B, 
REFINED ACROBATIC PERFORMERS. 
THEATRE ROYAL, MANCHESTER. CHRISTMAS FOR PANTOMIME. 
Return to London Easter. 


Agent—R. Warner. Permanent Address—68, Kennington Rvad, London, 8.E. ; or Theatre 
Royal, Leigh, Lancashire. Sole Proprietor—J. W. Crace. 





\ /| ISS MAUDE MONTRESSOR, 
BALLAD, SERIO, AND CHARACTERISTIC ARTISTE. 


“ Has a very pleasing voice, excellent wardrobe, good stage appearance, and, what is better still, 
she sings in time and tune, and with a thorough good knowledge of singing grammatically. 


RESUMES BUSINESS IN JANUARY, AFTER SEVERE ILLNESS. 
Address—C/o The Era Office. 


THE PARTINGTON 


EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN 
ADVERTISING COMPANY, 


Ai, Lower Belgrave Street, Pimlico, %.W. 


AND AT 


LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, PARIS, NEW YORK, U.S.A., 


Are the Largest STREET Station Owners in London, 

and have the best organised system of Advertising. 

NEWSPAPERS, RAILWAYS, & STREET STATIONS 

in London, Paris, and New York, U.S.A., Europe and 
America. 





Sole Contractors for Enamel Iron, effecting a large saving to consumers. 
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Possessing all the Properties of the Finest Arrowroot, 


Brown & Polson’s Corn Flour 


Is a Household Requisite of Constant Utility 


FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND 
THE SICK-ROOM. ; 


NOTE,— Unlike many other Corn Flours, this bears the Name of its Manufacturers, 
who offer the guarantee of their long-established reputation for its uniformly Superior 


SCOTT'S 
Ovster and Supper Rooms, 
18 & 19, COVENTRY STREET, HAYMARKET. 
SUPPERS AFTER THE THEATRES. 
ROYAL WHITSTABLE NATIVES, 


15s., 25s., and 42s. per Barrel. 


ADELAIDE GALLERY, STRAND. 


THE BEST WINES, THE BEST CHEF, 


AND THE 


HANDSOMEST RESTAURANT IN LONDON. 
1874 CHAMPAGNES OF THE CHOICEST BRANDS. 1874 


Messrs. A. & 8. GATTI. 
COUGHS, THROAT, and VOICE. 


THE 


CONTAINS NO OPIATE, PLEASANT TO TASTE. 
“The very best I ever used.” | I think them excellent.” 
VERNON RIGBY. | GEO. GROSSMITH. 


All Chemists, 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. 
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CONDUCTED BY EDWARD LEDGER. 


CONTENTS. 
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Grove Palmer ese 

The Dream-face. By Kennedy Jones 
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Obituary for 1887 ... 
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FURNISH THROUGHOUT. (Regd) 


OETA!S! MANN & CoOo., 
67, 69, 71, 73, 75, 77, & 79 HAMPSTEAD ROAD 


(Near Tottenham Court Road and Gower Street Stations). 


CARPETS, FURNITURE, BEDDING, DRAPERY, FURNISHING 
IRONMONGERY, CHINA, GLASS, &c. 


High-class Furniture and Decorations for Theatres. 


ORDERS PER POST RECEIVE PROMPT AND CAREFUL ATTENTION. 


P LUXURIOUS DIVAN EASY CHAIR, 4 


52s. 6d. we 
SUPERIOR DIVAN EASY CHAIR, Saar ses 


—s ee TAPESTRIES 
EBONIZED OR WALNUT An immense variety of Easy Chairs on For Curtains and Furniture 
show, from 21s. to 10 guineas, Coverings, 
OVERMANTEL, From 10}d. per vd. to 5s. 6d, 
The above design at 2s. 11d., 50in. wide. 
ART SERGES 
In all shades, 1s. 64d. per yd., 
52in. wide. 
BALL FRINGE 
To match, any colour, 43d. per yd. 
ROMAN SATINS, 
In all shades, 3s. 6d. per yd. 
SILK PLUSHES, 


All colours, 3s. 11d. per yd.,24in. wide. 












With Six Bevelled-edge best French'* 
Plates, 
4ft. Gin. wide, 4ft. high, 
52s. 6d. 








With Patent Wire Double-Woven 


Mattress, complete. 





Width: 3ft, 3ft, Gin. 2 
£1. 17s. 6d. £2. 2s, EBONIZED OR WALNUT 
stent, tates OCCASIONAL TABLE, 
ee ee With under-shelf, top 21 by 2lin., 
The Patent Wire-Woven Mattress 25in. high, 14s. 9d. 
can be supplied separately without the Art Serge and Tapestry Table 
Bedstead, at the following prices : EBONIZED CABINET, Cover, as illustrated, 1s, 11d. each. 
Width: 3ft. Sft.6in. 4ft. 4ft. Gin. Reversible Chenille, 2s, 11d. each. 
Vs. 12s. 13s. l4s. Bevelled Silver Plates at back, Handsome Plush and Tapestry 


4ft. wide, 75s. Table Cover, 3s. 11d. each. 


OETZMANN & Co. novs?MFietiens Hampstead Road, London. 
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° | JANUARY. 


PHASES OF THE MOON 


h Jan. 6. Last Quarter, 11h. 43m, a.m. | Jan. ay First Quarter, 4h. 49m. a.m. 
IG 13. New Moon, 8h, 39m. a.m. - Pull Moon, 11h. 19m. p.m. 


“So minutes, ions days, weeks, months, and years, 
Passed over to the end they were created, 








Would Lring white hairs into a quiet grave.” 
, { Henry VL, Part 3. 
. —_ —— ee — ¥ = —— — | 
D. | D. | MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. | &-Tses 
M.| W. , ’ and sets. 
—— = 
1 lst arrer Curistmas. |S 8r 
2| M | First Sixpenny day at Crystal Palace, 1876, when 8,287 persons paid. | 4 Is 
3| Tu | Macarthy, the Lion Tamer, killed at Bolton, Lancashire, 1872. 8 8R 
4| W | The Savoy Theatre lighted by Electricity throughout, 1882. 4 3s 
5 | Tu| New Grand Opera House at Paris opened, 1875. 8 &r 
6|F | The Old Plymouth Theatre burned down, 1863. '4 5s 
7|S | Marriage of the Aztecs at St. George's, Hanover Square, 1867. 8 TR 
8 | & | isr arrer Errpwany. 4 8s 
9|M | Patrick O’Brien, nearly nine feet high, last exhibited in London, 1804. 8 6R 
10 | Tu | Farewell Banquet to Charles Mathews at Willis’s Rooms, 1870. 14 lls 
11 | W | Sam Scott, the American Diver, hung himself on Waterloo Bridge, 1841. 8 5r | 
1 12| Tx| Equestrian Performances introduced at the Lyceum, 1844. 4 14s 
13|F | Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, burned down, 1865. 8 3r 
ture 14/8 | Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Glasgow, burned down, 1869. 417s 
ea 15 2nD AFTER EPIPHANY. 8 QR 
in. wide. 16 | M | The first Theatrical Benefit ever granted taken by Mrs. Barry, 1687, | 4 20s 
all 17 | Tu | The Siamese Twins died, 1874. 8 Or 
oo 18 | W | Panic at Hebrew Dramatic Club, 17 persons killed, 1887. 4 23s 
waited 19 | TH | Royal Albert Hall, Glasgow, burned down, 1876. 7 58r 
. = ; 20|F | Lusby’s Music Hall, Mile End Road, burned down, 1884. 4 26s 
r yd. 21|S | The Polytechnic Institution, Regent Street, finully closed, 1882. 7 Dor 
in. wide. 22 | & | 3ep arree Eripnany. | 4 30s j 
23|M_ | First Patent granted to Actors by Queen Elizabeth, 1574. 7 54r ) 
24 | Tu | Strand Theatre opened as “ Rayner’s Subscription Theatre,” 1832. | 4 33s 
25 | W | Opening of the Royal Court Theatre, Sloane Square, 1871. |7 5lr 
26 | Tu | New Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, opened, 1876. | 4 37s 
; 27|F | Charing Cross Station illuminated by the Electric Light, 1881. 7 48r 
28} | All Stage Plays suppressed by the Puritans, 1633. | 4 40s 
/ 99 = SEPTUAGESIMA. | 7 46R 
30 | M | Circular issued by the Lord Chamberlain respecting Ballet Costumes, 1869.| 4 44s 
31) | Tu The Glasgow Theatre Royal burned down, 1863. 17 43R 
ALNUT | 
BLE, ee —— 
by 2lin., THE CALENDAR. 
M rable The year 1888 corresponds with 6601 of the Julian May 12. The Jewish holidays are thus dated for 
Idd. each. Period. The year 5649 of the Jewish Era commences 1888: Passover, April 27 ; Feast of Weeks, May 16; 
ld. each. on September 6. The year 1306 of the Mohammedan New Year’s Day, September 6 ; Day of Atonement, 
apestry Era commences September 7. Ramadan, month of | September 15. 
_ each. abstinence observed by the Turks, commences 
lon. > 
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Feb. 4. Last Quarter, 7h. 26m. p.m. 
11, New Moon, 11h. 58m. p.m. 


‘To business that we love we rise betimes, 
And go to it with delight.” 
ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


ee - eee 


The old Pavilion Theatre, Whitechapel, burned down, 1856. 
The Huddersfield Theatre burned down, 1880. 
American Theatre, San Francisco, burned down, 1868. 


Asn WEDNFsDAY. 
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Panie at Dunlop Street Theatre, Glasgow, 65 persons killed, 1849. 


| we MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. = 

> 

’ 1} W | Glasgow Theatre Royal again burned down, 1879. 7 41k 

¢ 2 | TH | Stalls first introduced into English Theatres by Alfred Bunn, 1833. 4 49s 

{| 3|F — Stage playing prohibited as being seditious, 1549. 7 38r 

I 4\S — Frost Fair on the Thames, 1814. 4 53s 4 

y 5 ~ SEXAGESIMA, 7 35r | 

4 6|M_ | The old Exeter Theatre burned, 1885. 4 56s ) : 

i 7) Tu | John Parry's Farewell Benefit at Gaiety Theatre, 1877. 7 Slr} 

}} 8& | W | Lohengrin first performed at Her Majesty's Theatre, 1880. 5 Os | i 

If 9) TH) Dublin Theatre Royal burned down in the afternoon, 1880. 7 28r : 

| 10 F Oxford Music Hall partially destroyed by fire, 1868. 5 4s } : 

11,8 __ The first Patent passed creating a Master of the Revels, 1545. 7 24r 1 i 

i 12 = QvINQUAGESIMA. 5 Ts i 

?»13|M Opera House, Northampton, burned, 1887. 20R i ( 

s 
| 

4} 18 S | Closing of Covent Garden Theatre by English Opera Company, 1866. | 
19 | S& | isr w Lent. 9R 
20 | M | Horses first introduced on Covent Garden stage in Bluebeard, 1811. 22s f 
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aes me ete ete eee - 
FEBRUARY. 
PHASES OF THE MOON. 
Feb. 2. en, S 59m. a.m. 
27. Full Moon, 1, 58m. a.m. 
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17R 

lds | 
13r | 
18s 





In the year 1888 there will be three Eclipses of the 
Sun and two of the Moon. 

1.—A total Eclipse of the Moon, January 28-29, 
visible throughout the British Isles. At Greenwich 
the first contact with the Earth's shadow occurs at 
9h. 31m. p.m.; the beginning of total phase at 10h. 
31m. p.m. ; the middle of the Eclipse at 11h. 20m. 
p.m. ; the end of the total phase, Jannary 29, 0h. 9m. 
am.; and the last contact with the shadow at 
lh. 10m. a.m. The moon will be totally obscured 
for 1h. 39m. 

I],—A partial Eclipse of the Sun, February 11-12, 
4 invisible throughout the British Isles, and visible 
} only in high Southern Latitudes. 


— 








j 
21 TU | The City Theatre, Milton Street, Cripplegate, first opened, 1830. DR 
22 W The Rose Theatre, in Southwark, opened by Henslowe, 1585. 26s 
23TH The Peri of Peru declared an illegal entertainment at the Canterbury, 1880 lr i 
| 24/F — Mr. Chippendale’s Farewell Benefit at the Lyceum, 1879. 29s 
| 2558 The Garrick Club, King Street, Covent Garden, founded 1831. 6 D6R 
>26 |S  2xp mm Lent. 5 33s ; 
27'M Exeter Hall first opened, 1831. 6 52r ! 
28 Tv | Brunswick Theatre, Wellclose Square, fell in during a rehearsal, 1828. 5 36s 
29 W | James Burbage builds the Blackfriars Theatre, 1596. 6 48R 


IIl.—A partial Eclipse of the Sun, July 9, invisible 
throughout the British Isles, ar 


l again visible only 
in high Southern Latitudes. 


IV.—A total Eclipse of the Moon, July 23, partly 
visible throughout the British Isles. At Greenwich | 
the first contact of the shadow occurs at 3h. 55m. 
p-m., and the Moon sets at 4h. 10m. p.m. 


2 ie een ee eee 


V.—A partial Eclipse of the Sun, August7, visible 
throughout the British Isles. At Greenwich the 
Eclipse begins at 6h. 49m. p.m., the greatest phase is 
at 6h. 58m. p.m., and the Eclipse ends at 7h. 7m. p.m.; | 
at the greatest phase only one-cightieth part of the 
Sun’s diameter will be obscured. 


a + lt 
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MARCH. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 


March 5. Last Quarter, 3h. 26m. a.m. March 20. First Quarter, 8h. 43m. p.m. 
12. New Moon, 4h. 21m. p.m. 27. Full Moon, 10h. 7m, p.m. 


**No scorn to wear the Leek upon 
St. Tavy’s day.” 
Henry V. 


MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. —— 


| KS 


The Great Compton Benefit at Drury Lane Theatre, 1877. 5 40s 
Benjamin Webster's Complimentary Benefit at Drury Lane Theatre, 1874.| 6 44R 
Barnum’s Museum and Theatre, New York, burned down, 1868, 

3ep i Lent. 

Covent Garden Theatre burned down, 1856. 

The first Playhouse, called “The Theatre,” erected in Shoreditch, 1570. 
The Savage Club performed before the Queen, at the Lyceum, 1860. 
Weber first conducted Der Freyschiitz at Covent Garden Theatre, 1826, 
Dramatic Dinner to the late Lord Mayor Cotton at Willis’s Rooms, 1877. 
Theatre Royal, Durham, burned down, 1869. 

4rn in Lent. 

The third Drury Lane Theatre opened, 1794. 

Southminster Theatre, Edinburgh, burnt down, 1875. 

New Variety Theatre, Hoxton, opened, 1870. 

Surrey Theatre, Sheffield, burned down, 1865. 

East London Theatre burned down, 1879. 

Oxford Music Hall rebuilt and reopened, 1873. 

5ru i Lent. 

The Oxford first opened with a Grand Inaugural Concert, 1861. 

Oxford Music Hall, Brighton, burned down, 1867. 

Will of Mr. Charles Kean proved, 1868, under £35,000. 

John Baum retired from Management of the Alhambra, 1875. 

Opera House at Nice burned down, 1881, loss of 62 lives. 

** Jumbo,” the African Elephant, shipped to New York, 1882. 

Patm Sunpay. Lapy Day. 

The “ Compton Benefit” at the Theatre Royal, Manchester, 1877. 

City of London Theatre, Norton Folgate, first opened, 1837. 

The South London Music Hall burned down, 1869. 

Opening of the Albert Hall, Kensington, 1871. 

Goop Frivay. The Newington Butts Theatre erected, 1580. 
Hungerford Hall, Hungerford Market, burned down, 1854. 
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S, pay UNIVERSITY TERMS. 

™ 

sh. 55m. OXFORD. CAMBRIDGE. 
begins Jan. 14 .... ends March 24. «++» ends March 27, 

7. visible begins Apr.4 .... ends May 18, «+++ ends June 24, 

wich the .+ ee begins May 19 .... ends July 7. +++» ends Dec, 19, 

phase is Michaelmas begins Oct. 10 .... ends Dec. 17. 
Fm. p.m. 5 Oxford Trinity Term usually ends on the Saturday after the first Tuesday in July, but may be continued 
of the longer by congregation. 
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APRIL. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 


April 3. Last Quarter, Oh. 41m. p.m. 
11. New Moon, 9h. 8m. a.m. 


April 19. First Quarter, 11h. 52m. a.m. 
26. Full Moon, ¢h. 22m. a.m. 





“Men are April when they woo, December when they wed; maids are May when they 


are maids, but the sky changes when they are wives.” 


MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. 


Easter Day. 
| Easter Monpay. 
Greenwich Fair abolished, 1857. 


Low Sunpay. 





2np AFTER EASTER. 
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3ep arrer Easter. 


William Shakespeare born, 1564; died 1616. 

Alhambra Palace first opened as a Theatre, 1871. 

Almack’s Assembly Rooms opened with a grand ball, 1765. 

The Globe Theatre, Bankside, opened for the first time, 1594, 
The Paris Garden Theatre leased by Henslowe and Alleyne, 1592. 
28|S | Last night of the old Sacred Harmonic Society, 1882. 


| 24) Tu 
25| W 
26 | Tu 
27/|F 

29 | S& | 4rm arren Easter. 
30 | M 


Tom and Jerry first produced at Astley's, 1821. 


| Queen’s Theatre, Edinburgh, burned down, 1877. 

| Floral Hall, Piazza, Covent Garden, built, 1863. 

| Covent Garden Theatre first opened as an Italian Opera House, 1847. 
Sale of the effects of the old “ Beef Steak Club,” 1869. 


Leotard reappeared at the Alhambra after two years’ absence, 1868. 
Opening of Highbury Barn under E, T. Smith’s management, 1871. 
New Theatre, Torquay, opened, 1880. 

Risley's Troupe of Acrobats first appeared in London, at Lyceum, 1868, 
“‘ Verdi Festival” at Exeter Hall, under A. Mellon’s direction, 1857. 
Theatres in London first opened during Passion Week, 1862, 


Vaudeville Theatre, Strand, first opened, 1870. 

Return of Mr. Henry Irving to London from America, 1885. 

1,362nd and last night of Our Boys at the Vaudeville, 1879. 

Madame Tussaud’s Waxwork first exhibited at Lyceum Theatre, 1802, 
The Opera House, Hamilton, Canada, burned down, 1878. 

George Barnwell revived at a Gaiety morning performance, 1880. 


New Theatre in Lincoln's Inn Fields first opened, 1695. 


As You Lixs Ir. 
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THE QUEEN AND ROYAL FAMILY. 


THE QUEEN.—Vicrort, of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, Queen, Defender of the 
Faith, Empress of India. Born, May 24, 1819; 
succeeded to the throne on the death of her uncle, 
King William IV., June 20, 1837 ; crowned in West- 
minster Abbey, June 28, 1838 ; proclaimed Empress 
| of India at Delhi, January 1, 1877. Her parents 
) were Prince Edward, Duke of Kent and Strathearne 
| (fourth son of George IIL.), and Victoria Mary 
Louisa, daughter of Francis Duke of Saxe-Coburg- 
Saalfield. The Queen married Prince Francis Albert 
Augustus Charles Emmanuel, Duke of Saxony, 


oe 


ee me me 


<a ax ae 


Prince of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha. He died Decem- 
ber 14, 1861. 

THE QUEEN's Soxs.—The Prince of Wales (Albert 
Edward), born November 9, 1841; married, March 10, } 
1863, Princess Alexandra of Denmark. Their chil- 
dren :—Albert Victor, born January 8, 1864; George, 
born June 3, 1865; Louise, born Feb. 20, 1867; Vic- 
toria, born July 6, 1868; Mande, born November 26, 
oe Alexander, born April 6, 1871, died April 7, } 

S71, 

The Duke of Edinburgh (Alfred Ernest Albert), § 

born August 6, 1844; married January 23, 1874, 
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PHASES OF THE MOON. 


May 2. Last Quarter, 11h. 47m. p.m. | May 18. First Quarter, 11h. 5m. p.m. 
11. New Moon, th. 23m. a.m. 25. Full Moon, th. 40m. a.m. 


“To-morrow, and to-morrow and to-morrow, 


Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 
To the last syllable of recorded time.” 


aaa Macuetn. 


> = MEMORABILIA OF THEATRIAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. 
; 


Tu Opening of New Alexandra Palace, Muswell Hill, 1875. 
W | St. James's Hall, Liverpool, burned down, 1875. 
Tu Japanese Village, Knightsbridge, burned down, 1885. 
F | Freemasons’ Hall, Great Queen Street, burned, 1883, 
S| Niblo’s Theatre, New York, burned down, 1872. 
S | Rocarion Sunnay, 
M | Manchester Theatre Royal burned down, 1844. 
Tu | The School for Scandal produced at Drury Lane Theatre, 1777. 
W | Opening of the American Exhibition, Earl’s Court, 1887. 
The Great Riot at the Astor Opera House, New York, 1849. 
The Old Coburg Theatre first opened, 1818. 
Bagnigge Wells first opened as a place of public amusement, 1767. 
Sunpay arrer Ascension. 
Footmen admitted to gallery without charge by Manager Rich, 1697. 
Promenade Concerts at Holborn Amphitheatre commenced, 1869, 
Stadt Theatre, Vienna, burned down, 1884, 
Movable scenes first used in Rome, 1508. 
Last night of Mrs. Rousby’s season at the Queen’s Theatre, 1878. 
Last night of the old Princess's Theatre, Oxford Street, 1880. 
20 | & | Wurrsow Day. : 
21|M | Warr Monpay. Alexandra Theatre, Highbury Barn, first opened, 1865. 
22 | Tu | Floral Hall, Covent Garden, first opened to the public, 1861. 
23 | W | Adelphi Theatre, Edinburgh, burned down, 1853. 
24 | Tu| Opening of the Alexandra Palace, Muswell Hill, 1873. 
25/|F | Opéra Comique, Paris, burned down, loss of nearly 400 lives, 1887, 
26.8 | The Soho Theatre, now “ Royalty,” opened by Miss Fanny Kelly, 1840. 
27 | & | Tamrry Sonpay. 
} 28 .M | Marriage of “ The Midgets” at Manchester, 1884, 
29 | Ty | Charles Kean last appeared on stage at Prince of Wales's, Liverpool, 1867. 
> 30 | W | Liston’s last appearance on the stage, at Olympic, 1838. 8 3s 
31 | Tu| The Park Theatre, Camden Town, opened as the Alexandra Theatre, 1873.| 3 52r 


COIS Ore odo 


THE QUEEN AND ROYAL PAMIL Y—contiyven. 


Grand Duchess Marie Alexandrovna of Russia. | daughter of Prince Frederick Charles of Prussia, 
) Their children: — Alfred, Earl of Ulster, born | Their children :—Margaret Victoria, born Jan 
} October 15, 1874; Marie, born October 29, 1875; 15, 1882; Arthur, Earl of Sussex, born January 1, 
Victoria Melita, born November 25, 1876 : Alexandra, 1883 ; Victoria, born March 17, 1886, 
| born September 1, 1878; Beatrice, born April 20, Duke of Albany (Leopold), born April 7, 1853; 
1884, > 
The Duke of Connaught and Strathearne (Arthur Waldeck-Pyrmont. 
William Patrick Albert), born May 1, 1850; married Their children : 
March 13, 1879, Princess Louise Margaret, third 
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JUNE. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 


Juae 1. Last Quarter, 0h. 53m. p.m. | 


June 17. First Quarter, 6h. 50m. a.m. 
9. New Moon, 4h. 34m. p.m. 


23. Full Moon, 9h. 8m. p.m. 


“ Unruly blasts wait on the tender spring, 
Unwholesome weeds take root with precious flowers, 
The adder hisses where the sweet birds sing.” 

Lwucrecer. 


S. rises 


MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. ond asin, 


Blondin first appeared in England, at Crystal Palace, 1861. 
Last night of the old Adelphi, 1858. 
Ist aArrer TRINITY. 
East London Aquarium burned down, 1884. 
Opening of the Albert Palace, Battersea, 1885. 
Black-eyed Susan produced at the Surrey Theatre, 1829. 
Vauxhall Gardens first opened, 1732. 
The “ Buckstone Benefit” at Drury Lane, 1876. Receipts nearly £1,200, 
Alexandra Palace, Muswell Hill, burned down, 1873. 
2np AFTER TRINITY. 
The Surrey Music Hall burned down, 1861. 
Jonathan Bradford, produced at Surrey Theatre, 1833. 
Opening of the new Eden Theatre, Brussels, 1880. 
Movable scenes introduced into England, 1605. 
Luncheon Reception of Dramatic Profession at Mansion House, 1887. 
177 children crushed to death at Victoria Hall, Sunderland, 1883. 
3erp AFTER TRINITY. 
The entire series of Crystal Palace Fountains first played, 1856. 
Charing Cross Theatre (now Toole’s) first opened, 1869. 
The old Royalty Theatre in Wellclose Square first opened, 1787. 
The Fortune Theatre, Golden Lane, first opened, 1599. 
Malle. Schneider first appeared in England, at St. James’s Theatre, 1868. 
John Kemble’s farewell of the stage as Coriolanus, T. R., C. G., 1817. 
4rn arrer TRINITY. 
“ Half-price at nine o'clock ” sanctioned by David Garrick, 1763, 
Sarah Bernhardt fined £6,000 in French Law Courts, 1880. 
Joe Grimaldi’s Farewell Benefit, and last appearance at Drury Lane, 1828. 
M. Latour killed at Tottenham by descent with his parachute, 1854. 
Hamlet reached the 200th consecutive night at the Lyceum, 1875. 
S | Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, burned down, 1884. 


47R 
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14s 
45r 
16s 
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17s 
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THE QUEEN AND ROYAL FAMIL Y-oostinvep. 


Tux Queen's DavGuTErs—The Princess Royal 
(Victoria), born November 21, 1840, and married 
January 25, 1858, the Prince Imperial of Germany. 
Their children :—Frederick William, born January 
27, 1859, married February 27, 1881, Princess Augasta 
of Schleswig-Holstein, and has issue; Victoria, 
born July 24, 1860, married, February 18, 1878, to the 
Hereditary Prince of Saxe-Meiningen, and has issue ; 
Albert, born August 14, 1862; Francis Sigismund, 


born September 15, 1864, died June 18, 1866; | 


Frederica, born April 12, 1866; Joachim, born \ 
February 10, 1868, died March 27, 1879; Sophia, ff 
born June 14, 1870; and Margaret, bornApril 22, 1872, 
Princess Alice, born April 25, 1843, married July 1, 
1862, Louis, Grand Duke of Hesse ; died December 
14, 1878. Their children :—Victoria, born April 5, } 
1863, married April 30, 1884, Prince Louis of 
Battenberg, and has issue; Elizabeth, born Novem- } 
ber 1, 1864, married June 15, 1884, Grand Duke 
Sergius of Russia ; Irene, born July 11, 1866 ; Ernest, 





ied July 1, \ 
December ¢ 
n April 5, } 
Louis of | 
n Novem- | 


and Duke # 


6 ; Ernest, 
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JULY. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 


July 1. Last Quarter, 3h. 53m. a.m. July 23. Full Moon, 5h. 45m. a.m. 
9. New Moon, 6h. 17m. a.m. 30. Last Quarter, 8h. 30m. p.m. 
16. First Quarter, 0h. 13m. p.m. 


r 
) 





“ Unfrequented woods 
I better brook than flourishing peopled towns ; 
Here can I sit alone.” 
Two GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 


MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. 


By 


5TH AFTER TRINITY. 
“Set scenes,” invented by De Loutherburgh, first used, 1777. 
Foundation Stone laid of New Standerd Theatre, Shoreditch, 1867. 
The “ Irving Banguet ” at St. James's Hall, 1883. 
Tx | Duke's Theatre, Holborn, burned down, 1889. 
James Crockett, “the Lion Tamer,” died at Cincinnati, 1865, aged 45. 
Dramatic and Musical Sick Fund founded, 1855. 
6TH AFTER TRINITY. 
M | Rotunda Theatre, Liverpool, burned down, 1877. 
Tu | Fatal Accident to M. de Groof, the “ Flying Man,” 1874. 
W 
I 


4mm | <p 


— 
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Last appearance of Madame Pasta, at Her Majesty's, as Anna Bolena, 1850. 
H | Amateur performance of William Tell Pantomime at Drury Lane, 1856. 
First opening of the “ Hall by the Sea,” Margate, 1866. 

The present Lyceum Theatre first opened, 1834. 

77H AFTER TRINITY. 

William Farren’s Farewell Benefit at Haymarket Theatre, 1855. 

The Bradford Theatre burned down, 1878. 

Elton lost in “The Pegasus,” bound from Leith to Hull, 1843. 
Thousand Guinea Testimonial to George Grove, Crystal Palace, 1880. 
Last night of the Bancroft management of the Haymarket, 1885. 

All female characters in plays first represented by women, 1662. 

8TH AFTER TRINITY. 

Court Theatre, Sloane Square, now finally closed, 1887. 

Madame Grisi’s Farewell Benefit at Covent Garden, Italian Opera, 1861. 
Vauxhall Gardens opened on “ the last night for ever,” 1889. 

H| Arrival of Mr. J. L. Toole in New York, 1874. 

Mdlle. Christine Nilsson married to M. Rouzeaud, 1872. 

The first playbill printed, 1633. 

9TH AFTER TrRuniTY. 

Theatre Royal, Jersey, burned down, 1863. 

u | Accident at Victoria Music Hall, Manchester, 23 killed, 1868. 


THE QUEEN AND ROYAL FAMILY. 
(CONTINUED.) 
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born November 25, 1868; Frederick William, born 
| October 7, 1870, died June 29, 1873; Alice, born 

) July 1, 1872; Mary Victoria, born May 24, 1874, 
died November 15, 1878. 

\ Princess Helena, born May 25, 1846; married 
July, 5, 1866, Prince Frederick Christian of Schleswig- 
Holstein. Their Children—Christian, born April 14, 

1867; Albert, born February 26, 1869; Victoria, born 


Se Gas —————— _ 


SS 


May 3, 1870; Franciska J. Louise, born Angust 12, 
1872; Harold, born May 12, died May 20, 1876, 

Princess Louise, born March 18, 1848; married 
March 22, 1871, the Marquis of Lorne. 

Princess Beatrice, born April 14, 1857; married 
July 23, 1885, Prince Henry of Battenberg. Their 
children :—Alexander Albert, born November 23, 
1886, and a princess, born October 24, 1887, 
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AUGUST. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 


August 7. New Moon, 6h. 21m. p.m. August 21, Full Moon, 4h. 20m. p.m. 
14. First Quarter, 4h. 44m. p.m. 29. Last Quarter, 2h, 18m. p.m. 


“ Each man to what sport and revels 
His addiction leads him.” 


OTHELLO. 





MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. 





Opening of New Spa Buildings, Searborough, by the Lord Mayor, 1880. 
107,852 persons at the Alexandra Palace, Muswell Hill, 1880. 
Goodman’s Fields Theatre first opened, 1732, 
The Grand Theatre, Islington, opened, 1883. 

10TH arrer Trinity. 

Alexandra Theatre, Camden Town, sold for £11,900, 1874. 
| Gammer Gurton’s Needle, by Bishop Still, produced 1566. 

Julia Pastrana “ The Nondescript,” exhibited at Regent Gallery, 1857. 
The Oxford Music Hall reopened, 1869. 

Blackfriars Theatre pulled down and houses built on the site, 1655. 
The Star Music Hall, Sunderland, burned down, 1883. 

llru arrer Trinity. 
Funeral of Ada Isaacs Menken at Paris, 1868. 

The Black Crook played at Alhambra for 204th and last time, 1873. 
M. Jullien leads band at the Surrey Gardens for the first time, 1850. 
Drury Lane Theatrical Fund established, 1766. 
Miss Wallis married Mr. John Lancaster at Brighton, 1876. 
Arrival in England of “ Chang,” the Fychow Giant, 1865. 
12TH arrer Trinity. 
Foresters’ Day at Crystal Palace, 1872 ; number present, 84,955. 
Covent Garden Theatre announced for sale by public auction, 1829. 
The “ Theatres Registry Act” passed, 1843, 

Riot at the Holborn Theatre, 1884. | 
Mr. J. L. Toole returned to England from America, 1875. 

Professor Jenkins crossed Niagara with a velocipede on a tight-rope, 1869. 
137TH arrer Trinity. 
Sale of Properties at Colosseum, Regent’s Park, 1868. 
Tournament at Eglinton Castle, continued one week, 1839. 
Wilton’s Music Hall, East Smithfield, burned down, 1877. [1866. 
“Working Men’s Exhibition” held at the Agricultural Hall, Islington, 
Miss Kate Terry's Farewell Benefit at Adelphi, 1867; plays Juliet. 
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HER MAJTESTY’S CHIEF OFFICERS OF STATE. 
THE CABINET. 


Prime Minister and Sec. Colozial Secretary Sir Henry Holland, Bart. 
for Foreign Affairs. ...Marquis of Salisbury, K.G. Secretary for War ...... E. Stanhope. 
Lord High Chancellor ..Lord Haisbury. Secretary for India Viscount Cross, G.C.B. 
Lord Pres. of Council ..Visct. Cranbrook, G.C.8.1. First Lord of Admiralty. . Lord Geo, Hamilton. 
First Lord of Treasury ..W. H. Smith. Lord Chan. of Ireland ..Lord Ashbourne. 
Chan.of the Exchequer. .J.G. Goschen. Chief Sec. for Ireland....A. J. Balfour. 
+ Home Secretary .......+ H. Matthews, Q.C Pres. of Board of Trade. .Ld.StanleyofPreston,G.C.B. 
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SEPTEMBER. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 
Sept. 6. New Moon, 4h. 56m. a.m. Sept. 20. Full Moon, 5h. 24m. a.m. 
12. First Quarter, 10h. 0m. p.m. 28. Last Quarter, 8h. 30m. a.m. 


. “Find the way to Heaven 
By doing deeds of hospitality."—As You Lixe Ir. 





MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. Sa. 
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30s 
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Bartholomew Fair proclaimed for the last time, 1855. 

l4ru arrer Triniry. 

The Curtain Theatre in Shoreditch opened, 1571. 

The Blackfriars and the Whitefriars Theatres opened, 1576. 

New Theatre Royal, Exeter, burnt down, 1887; nearly 200 lives lost. 
Philharmonic Theatre, Islington, burned down, 1882. 

Charles Mathews first appeared on the French stage at Paris, 1863. 
The Spa Saloon, Scarborough, destroyed by fire, 1876. 

16TH arrer Trinity. 

Lyceum Theatre, Edinburgh, opened, 1883. 

Park Theatre, Camden Town, burned down, 1881. 

New Royal Music Hall, Holborn, opened, 1887. 

Poole’s Comedy of Paul Pry produced at the Haymarket Theatre, 1825. 
Covent Garden Theatrical Fund instituted, 1769. 

Drury Lane Theatre opened with Dr. Johnson's famous prologue, 1747. 
16TH Arrer Trinity. 

Wilton’s New Palace of Varieties, Wellclose Square, opened, 1878. 
Malle. Nilsson’s first appearance in New York, 1870. 

The Japs brought out at the Novelty Theatre, 1885. 

Old Covent Garden Theatre burned down, 1808. 

Court Theatre at Dresden destroyed by fire, 1869. 

Circus at Berlin burned, 1875. 

177TH arrer TRINITY. 

The Balfe Statue placed in the vestibule of Drury Lane Theatre, 1874. 
The Rose and the Hope Theatres erected, 1585. 

Haymarket opened under management of Messrs. Bashford & Russell, 1885. 
Arrival of Mr. Henry Irving and Lyceum company at Quebec, 1884. 
The Paris Hippodrome destroyed by fire, 1869. 

James Sadler killed by falling from his balloon, 1824. 

18TH arter TRINITY. 
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HER MATESTY’S HOUSEHOLD. 
Keeper of the Privy Purse and Private py ey Hon, General Sir H, Ponsonby, K.C,B, 
Secretary of the Privy Purse ° . Bell. 
Assistant Keepers of Privy Purse . +e ee Capes F. J. Edwards, C.B. ; A. Bigge. 


LORD STEWARD’S DEPARTMENT. 


Lord Steward .. oa ae oe os oe Earl of Mount-Edgcumbe. 
Treasurer oe ee ee ee oe ee Viscount Folkestone. 
Comptrolier .. ee ee oe ee Lord Arthur Hill. 
Master of the Household: sa me éo Sir John C. Cowell, K.C.B. 
; Secretary Board of Green Cloth :: oe «+.»  T.C, March, 
OB. Paymaster of Household .. .. «..  «.  G.Marrable. 
on. Coroner . ee ee ee W. T. Manning. 
Hereditary Grand Almoner : ee oe ee Marquis of Exeter. 


L ee ee ee ee oe . 
on,G.0.B. High Almoner Dean of Windsor. 
peel eran Re — 
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OCTOBER. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 


Oct. 5. New Moon, 2h. 34m. p.m. Oct. 19. Full Moon, 9h. 9m. p.m. 
12. First Quarter, 5h. 29m. a.m. 28. Last Quarter, lh. 5€m. a.m. 


“The more fair and crystal is the sky ; 
The uglier seem the clouds that in it lie.” 
Ricuarp II. 


MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. 


Sixpenny Telegrams introduced, 1885. 
2 | Tu | Panorama burned, Belle Vue Gardens, Manchester, 1883. 
3 W | Pantheon Theatre, Oxford Street, burned down, 1792. 
4 | Tx | The Licence of Cremorne Gardens lapsed for ever, 1877. 
5|F | Opening of “ The School of Dramatic Art,” 1882. 
The Holborn Theatre first opened with Flying Scud, 1866. 
19TH arter Trinity. 
Eight Theatres burned down in the disastrous fire at Chicago, 1871. 
New Sadler's Wells opened by Mrs. Bateman with Rob Roy, 1879. 
The New Savoy Theatre opened with Patience, 1881. 
Panic at Colosseum Theatre, Liverpool, 37 lives lost, 1878. 
Opening of New East London Theatre, late the Effingham Saloon, 1867. 
New Theatre Royal, Exeter, opened, 1886. 
20TH AFTER TRINITY, 
New Comedy Theatre, Panton Street, opened with Za Mascotte, 1881. 
Charing Cross Theatre reopened as ‘‘ The Folly,” 1876. 
Terry's Theatre, Strand, opened, 1887. 
The Alhambra again opened as a Music Hall, 1884. 
Garrick appeared in London at Goodman's Fields as Richard II., 1741. 
Standard Theatre, Shoreditch, burned down, 1866. 
2ist aFrer Triniry. 
Oriental Music Hall, Poplar, opened as a theatre, 1867. 
Audiences behind the scenes banished by Garrick, 1747. 
Banquet given to Dramatic Profession at Mansion House, 1876. 
Afterpieces first added to playbills, 1688. 
Opening of New Theatre Royal, Glasgow, by Miss Marie Litton, 1580. 
Assembly Rooms, Margate, burned down, 1882. 
22np AFTER TRINITY. 
Opera Comique, Strand, first opened, 1870. 
Abbey’s Park Theatre, New York, burned down, 1882. 
Liverpool Theatre Royal, Williamson Square, first opened, 1772. 





HER MAJTJESTY’S HOUSEHOLD. 
(CONTINUED.) 
LORD CHAMBERLAIN'S DEPARTMENT. 


Lord Chamberlain .. os on oe - Right Hon. Earl of Lathom. 
Vice-Chamberlain .. os ee oo oe Right Hon. Viscount Lewisham, 
Comptroller ., oe ee ee oe oe Hon. 8. C. B. Ponsonby Fane. 
Chief Clerk .. oo os we es ap G. T. Hertslet. 

Mistress of the Robes. . ee oe ee os Duchess of Buccleuch. 

Groom of the Stole .. oo. wn os ne H. D. Erskine. 

Clerk .. ee ee oe ee es ee James Bontein 

Captain of Yeomen of the Guard .. oe es Lord Kintore. 
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NOVEMBER. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 
Nov 4. New Moon, 0h. 2m. a.m. Nov. 18, Full Moon, 3h. 16m. p.m. 
10, First Quarter, 4h. 16m. p.m. | 26. Last Quarter, 5h. 21m. p.m. 


“ Pain pays the income of each precious thing ; 
Huge rocks, high winds, strong pirates, shells and sands, 
The merchant fears ere rich at home he lands.” —Lvcrece. 


MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. 


| BY 


‘atal Panic at Star Theatre, Glasgow, 1884. 
The Oxford Music Hall, Oxford Street, burned down, 1872. 
Garrick Theatre burned down after playing The Battle of Waterloo, 1846. 
23RD arrer Trinity, 
Mr. William Harrison opened Her Majesty's Theatre, 1864. 
Opening of New Princess's Theatre, with Mr. Edwin Booth as Hamlet, 1880. 
Miss Cushman’s Farewell Benefit at New York, 1874. 
The Great Vauxhall Balloon descended at Weilburg, Nassau, 1836. 
A Female Character first acted by a Woman on the English stage, 1656. 
George Belmore’s last appearance on the stage at Boston, America, 1875. 
247TH AFTER TRINITY. 
Mr. T. D. Rice first appeared at Adelphi as “ Jim Crow,” 1836. 
The Raglan Music Hall, Borough, burned, 1883. 
The new Grand Theatre, Birmingham, opened, 1883. 
Cireus Theatre, Madrid, destroyed by fire, 1876. 
New Concert Hall opened at the Grecian, City Road, 1872. 
The Darlington Theatre burned down, 1883. 
257TH AFTER TRINITY. 
Gaiety Theatre of Varieties, Southampton, burned, 1884. 
The Garmoyle Breach of Promise Case settled, 1884; damages £10,000. 
Two remarkable dwarfs, “The Midgets,” first exhibited in London, 1880. 
Mr. Creswick’s Jubilee Benefit at Lyceum, 1882; realised £550. 
Cuper’s Gardens, Lambeth, suppressed as a place of amusement, 1753. 
The Globe Theatre, Bankside, built, 1594. 
Last arrer TRINITY. 
W. 8. Gilbert’s action against Pall Mali Gazette, 1873; verdict for deft. 
New Globe Theatre, Strand, opened, 1868. 
W. H, Ireland confesses his Shaksperian Forgeries, 1805. 
The Windsor Theatre, New York, burned, 1883. 
Opening of the new London Pavilion, Piccadilly, 1885. 
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HER MATESTY’S HOUSEHOLD. 
(CONTINUED.) 
LORD CHAMBERLAIN’S DEPARTMENT. 
Captain of the Suieeneaene ae - Earl of Rosslyn. 
Master of the Ceremonies .. ee ee General Sir F, Seymour, Bt., K.C.B. 
Dean of Chapel Royal oe oe ee ee Bishop of London. 
Sub-Dean ee ee es ee oe Rev. Edgar Sheppard. 
Clerk of the Closet .. ee ee ee ee Bishop of Worcester. 
Resident Chaplain .. - Dean of Windsor. 
MASTER OF THE HORSE'S DEPARTMENT. 


Duke of Portland. Crown Equerry and Runieny- -Col. G. A. Maude, C.B, 
Lord Alfred ree Master of the Buckhounds .... Ear] of Coventry. 
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DECEMBER. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 


Dec. 3. New Moon, 10h. 6m. a.m. | 


Dec. 18. Full Moon, 10h. 41m. a.m. 
10. First Quarter, 6h. 46m. a.m. 


26. Last Quarter, 6h. 0m. a.m. 


With good old folks, and let them tell thee tales 
Of woeful ages long ago betid.”—Ricuarp II. 


w. | MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. 


hoe ; 
S| North Shields Theatre burned down, 1851. 
_ Ist 1n ADVENT. 


3\M The new Alhambra, Leicester Square, opened, 1883. 
41 Tu Funeral of Madame Grisi at Pére-la-Chaise, Paris, 1869. 
W | Sale of Lacy’s Theatrical Portrait Gallery, 1873. 
Tn | Her Majesty's Theatre, Haymarket, burned down, 1867. 
F | Brooklyn Theatre, New York, burned down, 1876 ; loss of 300 lives, 
S | The Ring Theatre, Vienna, burned down, 1881 ; loss of 1,000 lives, 
2np In ADVENT. 
Agricultural Hall, Islington, first opened, 1862. 
The Swan Theatre erected, 1595. 
The new Queen's Theatre, Edinburgh, opened, 1875. 
The Alhambra Palace opened by E. T. Smith, with grand concert, 1860. 
Standard Theatre, New York, burned down, 1883. 
Opening of new Music Hall at Sheffield, 1873. 
SRD IN ADVENT. 


et 





| The circular lights removed from over the stage by David Garrick, 1765. 
} | New Standard Theatre, Shoreditch, opened, 1867. 
South London Palace opened, 1869. 
1| Opening of the New Rotunda Theatre, Liverpool, 1878. 
| English Dramatic Company first taken to Germany, 1833. 
| Pantomimes first played in England at Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre, 1716. 
4ru 1x Apvent. 
The new Theatre Royal, Plymouth, opened, 1878. 
Tu | Curisrmas Day. A Merry Curisrmas 70 ALL. 
W “ Boxing Night.” 
TH | Doncaster Theatre injured by fire, 1876. 
F | Accident at Theatre Royal, Bristol, 1869. 
S | Opening of Wilton’s Music Hall, Whitechapel Road, 1871. 
= Ist AFTER CuRisTMAS. 
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M | Old Cockpit Theatze, in Drury Lane, converted into a schoolroom, 1647. 
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CITy OFFICERS. 


LORD MAYOR.—Right Hon. P. de Keyser, Farringdon Without, 1882. 
Suenirrs —Major H. Davies and W. A. Higgs. 
Recorper—Sir T. Chambers, Q.C. 

Common Senseant—Sir W. T. Charley, QC. 
COMMISSIONER OF PoLice—Colonel James Fraser. 

Town CLenk—Sir John B, Monckton. 
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KHOOS H, 4 A WEVER-FAILING 
APPETIZER AND 
PROMOTER of DIGESTION 


THE KING 
OF BITTERS. 


Wonderful with all Wines, Spirits, &c. 

The Rev. J. M. Fox, Curate of the Parish Church at Strood, in Kent, writing recently to the Manager of 
the Khoosh Bitters Company, Limited, says :—* I shall continue to recommend the KHOOSH BITTERS where 
“and as strongly asI can. They have done wonders for me. I consider that to persons subject to liver and 
“ stomach disturbance Bitters are the most efficacious of all medicines, and of all Bitters (and I have tried all the 
“ best known ones) not one can be compared with the KHOOSH, and in my judgment they are by far the least 
“expensive of all. You are at liberty to make any use you please of my testimony to the value of your Bitters. 
“TI have used them now regularly for three or four years, and my appreciation has grown continually since 
“ my first trial of them, so much, that now I always keep a bottle by me. I consider them also a most valuable 
“ adjunct to the featable. A cup of tea becomes, in my case, not only more wholesome, but more enjoyable when 
“ flavoured with two or three drops of KHOOSH BITTERS. I used to suffer from acidity and heartburn a good 
“ deal, but since using your Bitter Tonic have scarcely been troubled with those trying forms of indigestion at 
“all; and however hot the weather is, with my KHOOSH by me, I never suffer from want of appetite. In short, 
“my calculation is, and I sometimes say to my friends, as the result of my experience, * Before all other 
“* medicines give me Bitters, and before all other Bitters give me KHOOSH!’” 


KHOOSH TONIC BITTERS AND KHOOSH BITTERS 


FROM ALL CHEMISTS, STORES, WINE MERCHANTS, GROCERS, &c. 


LONDON: 29, Ludgate Hill, E.C. LIVERPOOL: 12, Goree Piazzas. 


Price 4/- per bottle, sample bottle 1/-. 


LIME LIGHT APPARATUS 


Of HIGHEST QUALITY at LOWEST RATES. 


SCENIC LANTERN EFFECTS. 

OXY-HYDROGEN JETS, LIGHT BOXES, TUBING, 
COLOURED MEDIUMS, 

FIRST-CLASS LENSES, 


AND 
GAS BAGS. 
BEST HARD LIMES, 2s. 3d, doz. 


Bilustrafed List free. 


ELECTRICAL 26 LUDGATE 


AND 


OPTICAL APPLIANCES, 


COMPRESSED GAS CYLINDERS, 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND BELLS. 


CONTRACTORS TO THE GOVERNMENT. 
26 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


Special Terms for Export. 
Send for Complete Catalogues. 
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THE CHANCERY LANE 


SAFE DEPOSIT (6I & 62), 


For the Secure Keeping of Valuables in the FIRE-PROOF and 
BURGLAR-PROOF SAFES and STRONG ROOMS. 
GUARDED NIGHT AND DAY BY PATROL. 


LIGHTED THROUGHOUT WITH ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


CHANCERY rm re 
SAFE DEP OS IT. 















GENERAL WAITING ROOM 
FOR VISITORS. 
A SEPARATE WRITING 
ROOM FOR LADIES. 


ANNUAL RENT 
OF SAFES. 


Height. = th. Depth 


IN. 
ab x Sh x 2081 1 
3 x 20 110 






















0 
0 
7x20 220 
9 . 114x203 3 0 
}14 x1lhx20 440 
234 x 234 x 20 5 5& O 
Immovably - in the 
New Fire and Burglar 
Proof vault 

Visitors anc nd Travellers 
can have the use of Safes 
for short periods at special 


a r = 
ae is rf ma | rates. 
MW at rT ae - 
; @ : | ANNUAL RENT OF 
} , STRONG ROOMS, 
.t— 7 to 100 Guineas. 


Plate Chests, Jewel Cases, 
or reels be « 


posited, per — 
For I Me —_ 
2 Mon 





. a. 2 oo 
6 «= - OW O 
12 *” oe 23 98 
“Larger © ome vecording 
» Size 














CASH BOXES, 
given in at night to 
be returned in the 
morning,£2. 2s. per 
annum. 

WILLS may be 
DEPOSITED for 
£1. 1s. for Life. 


A Prospectus and Admit Card to view sent post-free on application. 
61 & 62, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 
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Sarah Bernhardt fined 
Savage Club performed 
Savoy Theatre.. 
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Scarborough, New Spa 
Scarborough 8 
Schneider, Mdlle._... 
** School for Scandal ” 
School of Dramatic Art 
Set Scenes ie = 
Shakes , William... 
Sheffield Music Hall ... 
Sheffield Theatre ant 
Shoreditch First Theatre 
Siamese Twins ia 
Sixpenny Tel Bisse 
Soho ——" bea 
South London... 


October. ; 
April. 


January. 
September. 


May. 
May. 
September. | 
February. 
April. 
July. 
January. 
February. || 
September. || 
February. | 
September. 
January. || 
December. || 
January. 
May. 
November. || 
July. 
November. | 


August. 


April. 
November. 
April. 


September. 
May. 
September. | 
June. 
September. 


August. 
June. 


March. 
October. 


January. 
August. 
September. 
June. 
May. 
October. 
July. 
April. 
December. 
March. 
March. 
January. 
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South London... ne 
Southampton, Gaiety... 
Southwark, ‘‘ Rose” 
Theatre a i 
Stage-playing prohibited 
Stage Plays suppressed 
Stalls in Dicsttas 
Standard Theatre... 
Standard Theatre, N.Y. 
Standard Theatre, 
Shoreditch ... oie 
Strand Theatre opene 
Sunderland, Star in 
Sunderland, Victoria 
Hall ... sali 
Surrey Music Hall 
Swan Theatre ... pi 
Terry's, Kate, Benefit.. 
Terry’s Theatre 
“The J 


INDEX. 


December. 
November. 


February. 
February. 
January. 
February. 
October. 
December. 


December. 
January. 
August. 


June. 
June. 
December. 


August. 
October. 


September. | 


Toole, J. L., in New 
York... aie 

Toole, Mr. J. L. 
| Torquay Theatre 
Tussaud, Madame 
| Variety Theatre 
| Vaudeville Theatre 
Vauxhall Balloon 
Vauxhall Gardens 
Vauxhall Gardens 
Verdi Festival... ak 
Vienna, Ring Theatre.. 
Vienna, Stadt Theatre 
Wallis, Miss, married... 
Webster’s Benefit 
** William Tell” ao 
Wilton’s Music Hall ... 
Wilton’s Music Hall ... 
Wilton’s Palace bie 
Windsor Theatre, N. Y. 


November. | 


= we _ 
Theatre Registry Act... August. 
**Tom and Jerry” 


April. 





Working Men’s Exhi- 
bition on inn 





“One morning,” said Samuel Rogers, “ when Hookham Frere also breakfasted with 
|, me, Coleridge talked for three hours without intermission about try, and so admirably | 
|| that I wish every word he uttered had been written down.” Yet the marvellous talker | 
|| was not always intelligible. “ Wordsworth and myself,” said Rogers, “had walked to) 
|| Highgate to call on Coleridge, when he was living at Gillman’s. We sat with him two! 
hours, he talking the whole time without intermission. When we left the house we | 
walked for some time without speaking. ‘ What a wonderful man he is!’ exclaimed | 
Wordsworth. ‘* Wonderful indeed,’ said I. ‘What depth of thought, what richness of | 
expression !’ continued Wordsworth. ‘There's nothing like him that ever I heard,’ | 
rejoined I. Another pause. ‘ Pray,’ inquired Wordsworth, ‘did you precisely under- 
stand what he said about the Kantian philosophy?’ R.: ‘ Not precisely.’ W.: Or) 
about the plurality of worlds?’ R.: ‘I can’t say [ did, In fact, if the truth must out, | 
I did not understand a syllable from one end of his monologue to the other.’ W.: ‘No| 
more did I.’” 
A BILu standing for years with one Jones, a fashionable bootmaker, provoked the in-| 
censed creditor to call on Sheridan personally, determined to have his money. A loud)! 
knock at Sheridan’s door was speedily answered by a demure-looking footman, inquiring || 
his business. “ Your master, I must see him.” “Sorry to say he is out, sir.” “ Won't do || 
| for me.” A push, and Jones was in the hall, with—* Here I sit till he comes home.” || 
“You can’t stay here.” “Cant 1? You'll see. I'll sleep here; I’ma fixture.” Loud) 
| words passed and repassed, interrupted by Sheridan’s bell, and his voice inquiring : || 
| “What is all that uproar about, James?” Jones (loudly): “ Boots, sir—Jones of Bond || 
| Street!” Sheridan rushed out, seized both of his hands, exclaiming: “My dear Jones, 
how are you? Delighted to see you.” (To demure James): “ How dared you detain | 
my friend ‘ones in the hall? Walk in, pray.” Arm and arm, Spider and Fiy enter the | 
arlour together. ‘Chair, James.” They sit. “Breakfasted? Of course you have. 
Tw lve o'clock. (Sighs.) Ah, my dear sir, legislating is no joke; late bours, wear and tear. 





| By-the-by, how is dear Mrs. Jones? Any increase of the family ? When I last called, one 


| of your olive-branches had—had, dear me ——” “ Measles, sir.” “That's it. And pray, 
why am I honoured by this call so early?” “Three years’ boots and shoes, sir.” “Three! 
years! How time flies. Our brief hours soon slip away, Jones.” “Yes, sir, but credit 
don’t.” “No, certainly ; 1’ll write you a cheque.” “Thank you, sir.” “Glass of wine ?” || 
Pours one out.) Then a chat, embracing every conceivable subject, concluding with || 
heridan’s last play, Pizarro. He writes out a bex order, and says: “ Bring your wife 
and children. Kemble, Siddons, Jordan, all in it. (Rings bell.) James, carriage—due a‘ 
the House. Good-bye, Jones ; regards to Mrs. J. Stop—now you are here, measure me 
for half-a-dozen pairs of top-boots.” (Jones did.) “Thank ye. Always delighted to|| 
| see you—mind that James.” Door closes on mystified Jones ; he had two orders, one for || 
| boots, the other for the play. 
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Wy First Engagement. 


IRED of mercantile life—a clerkship with an uncle, whose thoughts were 
centered on profit and loss more than on family relationship: my salary 
extremely limited, and with a secret. yearning towards the stage—I re- 
solved to become an actor, sink or swim! Having tried my hand several 
times at private theatricals, with what I thought success, I bade adieu to 
“nunkey,” at the ripe age of twenty. The “ Rubicon” once passed, work 
became necessary. I joined a small strolling company, managed by the 
Brothers Strickland. One of the brothers, Bob Strickland, became in 
after years an actor at the Haymarket Theatre, popular in old men and 

eccentric comedy. His “ Lord Tom Noddy” was talked about. The circuit visited by 
the brothers extended to small towns and villages within a radius of twenty miles 
round London. Their temples of “ Thespis” were usually assembly-rooms, club-rooms, 
and town halls when they could get them. Their arrangements were very primitive. 
Scenery scarce, lacking design and the artistic brush. Five scenes served for all 
purposes, tragedy, comedy and pantomime. There were an arched palace, dungeon, 
garden, a room, and forest by movnlight. Windows, doors, staircases, &c., were left to 
the visitor's imagination. Machinery for working the scenic display: rope-lines extended 
from wall to wall, right and left, with rings attached tothe scenes. Thus they were 
drawn on and off. Lights: oil lamps placed on raised deal boards, lent by a friendly 
builder. Company, (I beg pardon) artists: small in number, but large in capacity for 
swallowing words, Doubling was the order of the day, Salaries modestly low: eighteen 
shillings for leading gentleman and leading lady, weekly; fourteen shillings and twelve 
shillings remunerated all the others; not much chance of investing in Consols out of 
this! All had to find their own wigs, sword, boots, shoes, feathers, collars and tights, 
&c. Chairs in rows constituted the boxes; school forms (borrowed) furnished the pit; 
gallery customers had the privilege of standing for threepence; pit, sixpence; boxes, 
one shilling and sixpence. 

I found myse!f announced as “from the principal metropolitan theatres,” to play 
in Shakespere’s tragedy of Richard III, or the Murder in the Tower of the Princes, by 
their cruel Uncle Gloster. Thus ran the bill posted on the ‘‘ Red Cow Tavern,” Chiswick. 
My parts in the tragedy were ‘King Henry,” “Duke of Buckingham,” and “Lord 
Stanley.” One dress and a cloak did for the three. By a flag of white calico with 
black letters suspended from one of the “ Cow's” windows, the public were informed 
that a London company, regardless of expense, would perform for six nights only, I 
inquired of an ostler lying on a bench at the door if he could direct me to the manager. 
“Which ‘un? Bob or Dick? Bob’s out there (pointing), playing at cricket with our 
club; cunning dog—-it’ll make his benefit. Dick’s snoring in there (pointing to a 
window), allus has his arternoon nap. The play-chaps are in the kitchen ‘aving tea. 
Go straight ahead and you'll find’em.” I did find them to my astonishment—all 
dressed for the evening play, Sheridan’s Pizarro. Pausingin the doorway, I was told 
to come in by a lady, asking if I was the new London actor? The droll of the com- 
pany quickly answered for me. ‘Can't you see he is, Emily, he’s come to help us milk 
the cow.” Loud laughter and bravo’s accompanied this witticism. A soft stagy voice 
asked me to take a cup of tea, and Emily fetched a chair for me by her side. She 
asked me how I came down; “On the Marrow Bone stage, of course.” Another laugh 
for Tommy the Droll. ‘ Elvira,” stately Spanish lady of high Hidalgo blood, presided 
at a large deal table, and wielded a huge earthen tea-pot with infinite grace; but ever 
and anon east withering glances at her husband, “ Pizarro,” conqueror of Peru, who 
was seated at a table alone, with a clay-pipe for a marshal’s baton, and an empty glass. 
He was clothed in complete armour of pasteboard and Dutch metal, fearful black ring- 
lets, cork moustaches to match. “Cora,” Peru’s pride! knelt before the fire toasting 
muffins, for her renegade husband “ Alonzo.” Their infant heir crawling on the floor 
after a kitten’s tail. “Rolla,” first of stage patriots and lovers, amused himself with 
dominoes. The rival armies fraternised like brothers of the Salvation Army, The 
kitchen cuckoo-clock struck six. In an instant, all jumped up, helter skelter running 
upstairs. Dick Strickland looked in, nodded to me and hastened to the door. There 
was only one for boxes, pit, and gallery. Doors opened at six, play commenced at half- 
past. I followed the troop into a large cloak-room, ensconsing myself behind the first 
wing, O.P., to watch the acting. The “Cow” was well filled to see the London actors, 
Tinkle, tinkle, sounds a bell. Curtain rapidly draws off. Pizarro commences. All went 
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smoothly until the Temple of the Sun God was shown (arched palace backed by moon- 
light wood). Moon: oil-paper, lit up by a candle held by a boy behind on a ladder. 
A covered tea-chest did for the sacred sun’s altar, and a saucer to receive the token of 
the gods. Here the moon took fire, and the terrified boy’s dirty face produced shouts of 
laughter, followed by cries of fire. A few words from “ Rolla” calmed all, and the play 
proceeded without further accident. 

Our managers’ next venture was Brentford; fit up at the “Three Pigeons.” Now 
we were on classic ground. The “ Pigeons” had for joint landlords, when playhouses 
were suppressed during the Commonwealth, Loavin and Taylor—Louvin was the 
original “Sir John Falstaff,” Taylor the original “ Hamlet.” They were players with 
Shakespere at the “Globe.” Here was inspiration for us humble followers of the art 
histrionic. 

The nobility, gentry, and citizens of Brentford were, by our bills, invited to patronise 
the celebrated London actors, for six nights only. This appeal seemed to tell upon the 
river bargees, costermongers, gardeners, &e. Many strange parts fell to my share, old 
and young. Chance at last favoured me; our leading man was arrested by a Puritanical 
tailor, for a long-owing bill. What was to be done? Romeo and Juliet was the piece. 
* Romeo” was given tome, This accident led to a one-sided love affair, with Mary 
Hakes, a dairyman’s daughter. The silly girl fell in love with my scarlet tights and 
white feathers. To my surprise a large cake was left at my lodgings, and a crumpled 
letter, sealed with a thimble. I ate the cake, and spelt her Jetter. It ran thus: 

“ Dear Mr. don’t be cros. I can’t help laven you, ever since I seed you hact 
*Ro-me-o.’ Them scarlet things and feathers are in my heart, they are never out cf my 
‘ead. If I’ad money, I'd go on the stag’ myself, being a good step-dancer. I knows 
and sings ‘Bobbin Joan,’ and ‘ Sally in our Alley.’ Not bad lookin’ when I'm dressed 
up. My blood biled when you kissed ‘Ju-let, I could have scratched her face for 
her—how you climbed over a gardin wall after her at night. I only wish you would 
climb over our wall. I'd soon let you in, never fear. You see, I’m not one of them 
stuck up gals, with a shame face, what I mean,I says. What was that made you smell 
like a rose? You told us all she was your love. She speaks—and says nuffin’—that 
puzzled me; how could a gal open her mouth and say nuffin’? I dare say, Mister Shak- 
speere knowed, he seems a good ‘and at sweethearting. When youcome up street look in 
at our dairy, I'm allways in the shop. I hered you go to Hounslow next week. I'll 
come over with a bigger cake. I've got friends in one of the powder mills, do write when 
youcan. Your fond love, Mary Hakes.” ; 

“One hundred kisses for you, I only wish I could give ’em to you, I'd make ‘em two 
hundred, A-doo!” 

I carefully avoided that street and Miss Hakes. Beginning to tire of short commons 
and long parts, I determined to return home foratime. Bob, Brother Bob, hastened 
this resolve, by asking me to put some bills in my pockets to deliver when I went 
out, saying, I was a rogue among the girls, and it would bring grist to the mill. This 
proposal raised my ire. I discharged myself at once, bade farewell to the ‘ Pigeons,” 
sought my home, where a hearty welcome greeted me, and where I remained until my 
next engagement.—Epwarp Sriecine. 

A Reauistic Actor.—The history of the Swedish stage records a very extraordinary 
incident which took place at the representation of the Mystery of the Passion, under King 
John II. in 1513. The actor who performed the part of Longinus, the soldier who was to 

ierce the Christ on the Cross in the side, was so transported with the spirit of the action that 

e really killed the man who impersonated our Lord, who, falling suddenly and with great’ 
violence, overthrew the actress who impersonated the Holy Mother. King John, who was 
present at this spectacle, was so enraged against Longinus that he leaped on the stage and 
struck off his head. The spectators, who had been delighted with the too violent actor, 
became infuriated against their king, fell upon him in a throng, and killed him. 

Dip tr Hmsetr.—Charles Mathews the elder was a great admirer of Sir Walter Scott, 
and his works, and always asserted that he never felt so honoured as when Sir Walter 
attended the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, on the occasion of Mathews’s appearance there. 
Mathews thus related the circumstance in a private letter toa friend: “Sir Walter Scott, 
the Magician of the North, and all his family were there. They huzzaed when he came in, 
and I never played with such spirit, I was so proud of his presence. Coming out I saw him 
in the lobby, and a quietly shook his hand, as many others were doing. ‘ How d’ye do, 
Sir Walter?’ ‘Oh, hoo are ye? Wall, hoo have ye been entertained?’ I perceived he 
did not recognise me. ‘Why, sir, I don’t think quite so well as the rest of the people.’ 
‘Why not? I have been just delighted. It’s quite wonderful hoo the deevil he gets through 
it all.’ Whispering in his ear,‘I am surprised, too, but I did it all myself.’ Lockhart, 
Lady Scott, and the children quickly perceived the éguivoque and laughed aloud, which drew 
all eyes upon me, an invitation for to-morrow followed, which I accepted most joyfully.” 
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Che Mlanager’s Revenge. 


e, R. JOHN KEMBLE MATTHEWS, of the Royal Crocodile Theatre, was 
a manager of the good old sort—one who had little sympathy with the 
present system of long runs, touring combinations, fancy salaries, and 
+ new-fangled ideas of society acting and triumphs of stage-management. 
“Give me,” he would exclaim over his favourite potations, “give mea 
hardworking stock company, a round of the old pieces, the old-fashioned 
grooves and plots, the old green baize, and, above all, the double row of 
green and white floats, which the pitites can see, instead of hiding them 
away in a whitewashed hole along the front of the stage, as if the actors 
wanted to show their feet and were ashamed of the footlights behind 
which they earned their bread.” Consequently, when he saw the opportunity of seizing 
the reins of management at the Royal Crocodile, he swore that he would conduct the 
theatre according to his own ideas, no matter what might be done at the West End or 
elsewhere. And he kept his word. Week after week he mounted the old stock pieces, 
supported by an experienced company of hardworking pros., who regarded themselves as 
fixtures upon the establishment so long as they were contented with a water-gruel salary 
and swallowed their ambition to tread the boards of a more reputable theatre. In the 
summer months, instead of letting his theatre to travelling companies, he retained his 
own people, and put up a series of “novelties ” that were either bald imitations of some 
great West End success or original dramas built upon some current event to suit the 
times. Matthews had been connected with a great many theatrical enterprises in his 
day, and with him there had been associated an old broken-down hack author, who for 
some time previous to the other's instalment at the Royal Crocodile found his bread and 
butter getting rather scarce in the face of the big sensational dramas, which entirely 
superseded the less artistic productions of his own brain. To this individual—Edward 
Grice by name—Matthews then entrusted the manufacture of all the “ original” dramas 
that saw the light at the Royal Crocodile. Of effective situations in these dramas there 
were assuredly plenty ; and although their originality might be open to question, they 
never failed to “go down” with thunders of appreciation. The time had been when 
Grice enjoyed some repute as a dramatist ; but latterly, the more complex requirements 
of modern stagecraft, added to his own failing energies, prompted him to adapt rather 
than to write, or, in other words, to turn the crude compositions of other people's brains 
into practicable plays—a course which proved less troublesome and more profitable than 
the production of any work of genius of his own. Moreover, since his own name always 
appeared as the author of these plays, he had nothing to complain of on the score of 
popularity. The precise manner in which this state of things came about was as 
follows. 

Years, a great many years, before, when Matthews was manager at Highbury Barn, 
and prior to the establishment of the Old Tottenham Street Theatre, commonly called 
The Dusthole, whereat Grice was prompter, utility actor, wardrobe keeper, and copyist 
in one, he (Matthews) had come into the lawful possession of an enormous number of 
manuscript dramas that were never read and not even opened. Presumably these could 
not have been of much account, for, except in very rare cases, their authors never even 
inquired after their fate. Some of them, after years of patience, had perhaps died in 
despair ; the rest still preferred to linger on in obscurity, hoping some day to see their 
names on the bills of the theatre as they passed by to their regular occupations. Once, 
indeed, a threadbare individual had fought his way into the managerial sanctum, 
demanding the instant return of his MS. Matthews, of course, neither recognised the 
author nor his play, but he was equal to the occasion. “ Here you are,” said he, throw- 
ing back the lid of a huge trunk, which disclosed to view a heterogeneous collection of 
dusty documents. “I don’t know which of these is yours, but you may take any one of 
them you like.” And so these MSS, had remained locked in that identical trunk for 
years until, finally, they found a permanent home in the treasury of the Royal Crocodile. 
Therefore, whenever it became necessary to hit the public with “a new and original 
drama,” Grice was at liberty to draw upon the resources of this theatrical library for 
plots, ideas, characters, and situations. No matter how worthless an individual MS, 
might be considered as a practicable play—and they were most of them worthless in the 
extreme—it was a hard matter if he could not extract sufficient materials for one 
startling drama out of a score or two of very bad ones. Thus was the dramatic repertory 
of the Royal Crocodile regularly supplied; and if the manager, the author, and the 
audience were satisfied, who had the right to complain? ‘ 
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Things at the Royal Crocodile had continued in the usual way, the tide of success 
scarcely suffering any abatement until the prospect of an August Bank Holiday caused 
the manager to look around him in quest of a special attraction. Curiously enough, too, 
it only just then struck him that his friend Grice had not of late put in an appearance, 
After despatching to his lodging, to all the neighbouring hostelries, to the police-station, 
and in every other likely direction without success, he was beginning to rend his 
garments aud tear his hair, when the missing man staggered into the treasury in 
a helpless state of inebriation. ‘Oh, here you are! what’s been the matter with you all 
this time?” asked the manager. “Trouble, very great trouble,” was the answer, 
“Pah! liquor you mean.” ‘No, trouble I tell you, an accumulation of misfortunes. 
Listen, Wife in an interesting situation—child dead—mother-in-law gone mad—and 
got the brokers in.” ‘ Poor mortal, I pity thee,” laconically responded the manager. 
* Oh, I could have borne all this,” the dramatist went on—“ all these griefs, even the 
mental demolition of my mother-in-law. But insult has been heaped upon injury— 
insult of the direst kind——” “Insult! how, when, where?’ Matthews interrupted. 
“ You know Brabazon Brown?” “ I'he dramatic author?” “The selfsame.” ‘ Who 
does not? He’s at the top of the tree, and his pieces draw all London, Are you aware, 
sir,” continued the manager, “that man was originally a programme-seller under my 
management at The Barn?” “And are you aware, sir,” said the dramatist, comically 
trying to erect himself to his full height, “‘ are you aware, sir, that that man was once in 
a starving condition, that he actually came to me in rags, that I repeatedly gave him 
letters of introduction which never led to anything, and that, when he hadn’t a farthing 
in the world, I one day lent him sixpence, which he never condescended to pay back 
again.” And the wounded feelings of the dramatist found relief in a copious flood of 
tears. “ Ah, well, it’s the old story,” Matthews returned ; “ but what about him now? 
How has he insulted you?” “I encountered him to-day in the street,” Grice continued ; 
“he was riding gaudily in an open carriage. I was on foot. I recognised the great man, 
and gratitude should have prompted him to recognise me. But it was not so. He stared at 
me, yet his face never moved a muscle, while as a parting token I became the recipient of 
these muddy stains from the wheels of his vehicle as they bore him far beyond my 
reach.” The mud-bespattered garments of the poor man were certainly an object of 
commiseration. ‘ Well, never mind,” said Matthews, consolingly ; “ we'll both be even 
with him some day, I dare say he wouldn't deign to know me either. It’s the way of 
the world. Suppose we put our heads together over the new piece?” “Ob, but I'll be 
revenged for this insult,” cried the dramatist, taking no heed, but making for the door. 
* He shall drink his own blood; his vinegar shall be turned into gall.” “Come, come, 
you're not going to leave me in the lurch,” shouted Matthews, tugging at his cvat-tails. 
But there was evidently nothing to be done with him in his present condition, so the 
manager wisely postponed the business ia hand until a more fitting occasion. 

For several days nothing was heard or seen of Grice. The selection of the new 
piece therefore devolved upon Matthews himself, who was well nigh in despair. Diving 
to the bottom of his MS, trunk, he patiently waded through a good dozen of the dramas, 
hoping to stumble upon one of sufficient merit to warrant its production ; but, alas! he 
found each and all of them such rotten specimens of stagecraft that the constructive 
ingenuity of his friend Grice began to dawn upon him in quite a new light. ‘“ What 
shall Ido? Why doesn’t the fellow turn up!” he cried. Suddenly he bethought him- 
self of the more successful Brabazon-Brown, ‘“ Ah!” he sighed, “if only I had one of 
his pieces to put on my boards! Let me see, I did him a good turn once, Perhaps if 
I were to put it to him nicely, reminding him of old times, he mightn’t object to give the 
Royal Crocodile a leg up with his name, and on low terms too, I'll be hanged if I don't 
try it!” With these‘words he at once addressed the great man, care of the Garrick 
Club. Three days afterwards a reply reached him as follows :—* Dear Sir, I have no 
recollection of having been associated with you in the profession at any time; neither do 
I consider that the performance of one of my highly successful plays at the Royal 
Crocodile Theatre would enhance my established reputation as a dramatist E 

“ Damnation!” roared the manager, kindling with rage and stamping the letter under- 
foot; “so he doesn’t consider my theatre good enough for his plays! Pah! We shall 
see!” At this instant the door opened, and Grice, perfectly sober, walked into the 
treasury. Without a word Matthews put the crumpled letter between his fingers, and 
paused fora reply. “ Well, and what do you think of Brabazon Brown now?” quietly 
asked the dramatist. “I think with you, that he has insulted us,” returned the 
manager. “Oh, if I only knew how to be revenged!” ‘No matter,” added Grice, 
melodramatically, “the time will come!” And it did. 

After imbibing a few consolatory drops of whisky the two friends set to work in 
earnest for their Bank Holiday attraction. Quickly they ovefturned the MS, trunk, so 
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that the bottom packages now appeared uppermost. For some time each busied himself 
in ripping open the outer coverings of these documents in silence, occasionally pausing to 
take a peep between their dusty folios before laying them together in a heap on the 
treasury flour. “ By Jove!” cried the manager, suddenly, “here's a striking title if you 
like. Just listen, ‘Savep ny a Brace Burron; or, Tur Dyinc Daventer’s Dream.’ ” 
“ Not bad,” the other ejaculated. “ Why, as I live,” again cried the astonished Matthews, 
“the author is who do you think?” ‘ Not Brabazon Brown?” “Yes!” “NO!” 
“Then look for yourself.” Grice took the MS., saw, and was conquered. Of the name 
on the MS. there was no possible doubt; but whether it implied ‘Ae great Brabazon 

Brown, or an obscure individual of the same designation, the delighted friends possessed 

no means of ascertaining, even had they wished to take the trouble. One thought only 

now occupied their minds. Whatever its merits or demerits they would produce this 

piece, exactly as it stood, and trade upon the name of the great author, in the interests of 
the Royal Crocodile Theatre! What was to prevent them? If the piece was good, so 

much the better for them; if bad, very bad, why so much greater their revenge upon 

Brabazon Brown. “Yes, sir,” said the manager in a decided tone, “ good or bad, this 

piece shall be produced next Bank Holiday. I'm not going to take the trouble to read the 

MS. ; still, jus: out of curiosity, I'd like to know where the Brace Button comes in.” 

“T'll let you know to-morrow,” said Grice. ‘“ Do.” And they parted. 

Punctually at ten o'clock the next morning Grice made his appearance at the Royal 
Crocodile. ‘‘ Well, what news?” asked the manager. “ Rubbish, infernal rubbish!” 
was the answer. “All the better for Brabazon Brown,” chuckled Mr. Matthews ; “and 
what about the Brace Button?” “Oh, I can’t make head or tale of it,’ Grice replied ; 
“something to do with a lost will sewn up in the lining of a pair of trousers, which are 
sold toa ragman. Afterwards, in consequence of the Dying Daughter's Dream, one of 
the Brace Buttons, turning up in an unexpected direction, gives the cue for a hunt after 
the ragman, the trousers, the will, and all the rest of it!” ‘Is that all?” asked the 
manager with an expression of amazement. “Oh, no; that’s only as far as the third 
act,” was the reply; “the rest must be seen to be believed.” ‘“ Enough!” cried 
Matthews, ‘‘the title alone will fetch the pit and gallery. It shall be done! We must 
get the parts out by to-morrow night, and eall a rehearsal for Monday morning.” 

When it became whispered in the theatre that a new play from the pen of the great 
Brabazon Brown was going to be put up on Bank Holiday great was the excitement. The 
Royal Crocodile was making a move in the right direction. But when the actual 
rehearsals began, and the company obtained some insight into the piece, the excitement 
was all the other way. The leading man threw up his part, the juvenile lady went into 
hysterics because she didn’t come on until the third act, the heavy father had only one 
speech in the whole piece, the gentlemanly villain wanted the author to explain how he 
was to fight a duel with himself in the second act, and avenge his own murder in 
the third, and so on throughont the entire cast. All the members of the company 
declared that either the play was a forgery, or that John Kemble Matthews had suddenly 
gone mad, Despite these lamentations, however, the final preparations were hurried on, 
the bills were put out, the critics invited to the performance, and the eventful day 
arrived, “If the crities won't come to the Royal Crocodile and notice the piece, I'll 
give a matinée at a West End theatre, and fetch them that way!” said Matthews, 
emphatically. Meanwhile, Grice laughed in his sleeves at the terrible retribution that 
was to overtake the great Brabazon Brown. “I'll bet anything,” said he to himself, 
“that this awful trash was his maiden play after all. It’s just the sort of thing a tyro 
would write. Look at Shakespeare's Titus Andronicus! If the MS. was sent in to 
Matthews at the Dusthole it must be quite five-and-twenty years ago, at the time when 
Brown was scarcely out of his teens. Aha! if only the papers will notice the piece as it 
deserves, the poor fellow will be ashamed to look his own name in the face for ever 
afterwards ! ” 

Searcely were the doors thrcwn open to the public than Brabazon Brown came down 
post-haste to the Royal Crocodile, demanding a private interview with the manager. 
He stormed, raved, stamped, swore, and presently he wept. Why? In an evil hour, 
five-and-twenty years ago, as he confessed, he had written a play under the title of Saved 
by a Brace Button ; or, The Dying Daughter's Dream, and liad Jeft it at the stage-door of 
the Tottenham Street Theatre. But that was a freak of juvenile depravity. True, he had 
lost all recollection of his maiden dramatic work until that evening, when it stared him 
in the face on the street hoardings, on the persons of sandwich-men, in the newspapers— 
everywhere, Would the manager close the theatre? He would give him a cheque to 
cover all expenses! He would allow ono of his most successful pieces to be put on the 
boards of the Royal Crocodile, without fees, as long as it would run! Butno. Revenge 
was the one thought that rankled in the bosom of the insulted John Kemble Matthews. 
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The performance would go on if he died for it. Even as he spoke the overture was in 
full swing. With a bursting heart the humiliated dramatist left the theatre by the stage- 
door, walked round to the front entrance, took his place in the crowd, and eventually, 
after much jostling, paid his sixpence for an obscure seat in the pit. A pardonable 
curiosity had, of course, actuated him to renew an acquaintance with his first dramatic 
work, It was a terrible ordeal. At the conclusion of the fourth act he discovered that 
the whole of his characters had been mercifully despatched by bowl, dagger, gibbet, or 
otherwise ; but as there was yet to be a fifth, he was greatly at a loss to imagine how the 
interest was going to be kept up. Soon after the rising of the curtain, however, it 
became manifest that the action was being continued by the heirs and executors of the 
slain. What the issue of that historic “first night” proved the distracted Brabazon 
Brown never knew. Fearful of encountering the press notices the next morning to find . 
his reputation irrevocably ruined, he hurried from the theatre, took a cab to Charing 
Cross, booked to the Continent, and was never heard of again. Tradition has it that he 
betook himself to Monaco, where he lost his all—his wits included. Truly, John Kemble 
Matthews had enjoyed his revenge to the full. ‘ Never mind,” said he to his friend not 
long afterwards, ‘‘the Royal Crocodile may not be a reputable theatre, but it’s the only 
theatre out of the West End that has ever had the honour to produce a new play from the 
pen of Mr. Brabazon Brown.” “Better still, it has driven a formidable competitor out of 
the field!” added Grice. And the pair adjourned to the “ Bell and Horns” hard by, to 
drink to the future prosperity of the Royal Crocodile.-—Lrorotp Wacyer. 


—- > —— 


Catters’ Debut. 


< E never knew whence he came, to whom he belonged, or what his right 

name was. He was the adopted son of Tom Williams, the head carpenter, 

and had been in the theatre for two years before most of us had joined 

the company. He had more than once said that he-“ never had a 

father or mother,” so we imagined that he had been deserted, like 

many another poor waif, had drifted through the stage-door, received a 

kind word with perhaps something more substantial, and then, to show 

his gratitude to his benefactors, had remained near them ever since. 

The name he was first called—evidently from his then ragged appear- 

ance—had stuck to him, and he was known as “ Tatters” by everyone connected with 

the place. A bright little fellow he was, too, all smiles and laughter. He had taken an 

especial liking to me, and I must confess that I was always delighted to hear his merry 

prattle and the quaint childish way he had of describing any item of news. He was 

about ten years of age, I should guess, but he was far in advance of that both in manner 

and intellect. What wonder that, living as he did in the atmosphere of the theatre, he 

should want to become an actor. He surprised me one day, as I strolled in to rehearsal, 

by running up to me, clasping my legs with both his arms, looking up into my face—his 

countenance more than usually bright and shining—and shouting. ‘“ Oh, Mr. D’Arcy, 

sir! I've got a part! I’ve got a part!” “I'm very glad indeed,” I replied. “I 

hope it is a good one!” ‘Ido not know yet,” he answered ; “but I’m goin’ on in the 

pantermine, and I'm goin’ to say somethin’, too!” Poor little fellow; the “part” was 

quite a secondary consideration; the idea of “ going on” was the all-absorbing one. A 

veritable first appearance! No wonder he felt elated: who does not? I am sure no 

début under the most auspicious circumstances was ever looked forward to, talked about, 

and dreamt about more than “Tatters’” uppearance in the forthcoming pantomime of 

Aladdin. 1 found out that our stage-manager had wanted a youngster for the Princess's 

black page. Somebody had suggested “ Tutters,” and the stage-manager had promised 
him the part, and as an extra inducement had agreed to give him a line or two. 

To say that “ Tatters” was delighted would be to give but a mild description of his 
state of mind. He was in ecstasy. He counted the weeks till Christmas, while he 
confided to me his fears that something would happen to make the stage-manager forget 
his promise. Knowing how much the little chap doted upon it, I took upon myself to 
promise that the arrangement should be carried out to the letter. “ I hope I shall do 
it well, Mr. D'Arcy, sir,” he said to me one day ; “it ’ud be sich a bad job if the 
pantermine wes spiled!” This was said with such gravity that he evidently thought 
that his part would make all the difference in the world. This anxious fear on his part 
proved to me that his whole heart and soul was in his work, and that he would do his 
very best, just as if the credit of the whole production rested upon his shoulders. 
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Time went on, the parts were distributed, and “ Tatters” had received his. This was 
the result of a little plan between the stage-manager and myself. We thought it would 
please the little fellow to have a real “scrip” to study from, like the other members of 
the cast (he was not able to read fluently, but could spell out and understand both print 
and writing). It did please him beyond our expectations. He was wild with pleasure. 
He capered about with the greatest glee imaginable, waving the manuscript above his 
head. The part was a short one, but that mattered little to “ Tatters”; he was really 
an actor now, and was happy. Three words are not many to constitute an entire part, 
but the principal actors in that pantomime did not study their pages with more delight 
than did “ Tatters” his three words. His business was to wave off all who approached 
too near the Princess, and say, “Stand back, sah!” It was quite fun to hear him at all 
times repeating these three magic words to himself. Everybody humoured him, from 
the manager downwards. As often as not he would be met with the exclamation, 
“ Stand back, sah!” until it became a standing joke and a regulareatch-word. Another 
source of delight was the fine pale-blue satin costume, braided with gold lace, which we 
had taken care to let him know was being made for him, His delight found expression 
in outbursts of joy one day when he was allowed to see it, and we thought he would 
never be happy until the time came for him to wear it. He managed to curb his 
impatience very well though for one so young, and nothing transpired to disturb in any 
way the fulfilment of his most fervent wishes. 

The rehearsals progressed apace, and “ Tatters ” was always punctual and exceedingly 
attentive to his duties. The eve of the production was an eventful time for him. How 
he longed for the morrow! How he hoped that he would not forget his part, a hope 
which gave utterance to the entreaty, “ You'll prompt me if I do, won't yer, Mr. 
D'Arcy, sir?” Ofcourse I promised, but I knew there would be no need for that. I 
imagined he would make a very good show, and do credit to the coaching I had given 
him. His name was in the cast, too, which was another source of gratification, for 
very many times I caught him spelling out this line on the bill: 


“ Page to the Princess cont Pan si ... Master Tatrers.” 


My pen fails me to describe the way “ Tatters” behaved on Boxing Night while 
waiting for his cue to enter. He had only to wait ti!l the second scene, but his im- 
patience was painful to witness, and one could tell by the expression of his face that it 
seemed to him ages before the ‘‘demons” were done with. He contrived to get near 
enough to me to whisper, “ Aint they a spinning of it out, Mr. D'Arcy? They ainta 
doin’ it a purpose is they?” “No, Tatters, my boy, no! ‘Your turn will soon come!” 
“ Will it, Mr. D’Arey ?” he eagerly replied; then in a fervent manner added, “I’m so 
glad!” His turn did come at last. A grand entrance had been arranged for him. He 
was put to sit cross-legged upon the canopy over the Princess's chair, which was carried 
by four black slaves, one at each corner. With a large fan he majestically waved the 
crowd back and spoke his words, “Stand back, sah!” Whether it was the comical way 
he said them, or the pretty figure he looked, I don’t know, but he took the fancy of the 
audience at once and they gave him a hearty round of applause. His eyes caught mine— 
I was intently watching him from the prompt corner—and the childish look of intense 
delight upon his face will never fade from my memory. As the procession moved off, 
the audience testified its approval of the imposing pageant by prolonged applause, which 
Iam sure “ Tatters” took as an extra compliment to himself. Poor little fellow, his 
pleasure was shortlived. In passing the upper wing, out of sight of the audience, one of 
the front-corner men caught his foot against something, then stumbled, and finally fell 
upon one knee. ‘Tatters was hurled from his seat—where two minutes before he had 
looked so happy—with terrific force against the wall, and fell with a dull thud upon the 
stage, the blood streaming the while from a great wound in his head. I had gone to the 
exit to welcome and congratulate him, but was not in time to prevent the sad disaster. 
With a sickening fear I picked the little chap up, not knowing whether I bore a corpse 
in my arms or not. They wanted to take him to the hospital, but my rooms were much 
nearer the theatre, and as my landlady was the kindest old soul in the world, I sent him 
there, telling the carpenter, who took charge of him, to call for a doctor on the way. 
You may be sure that my thoughts were not centered on my work that night; con- 
sequently my part went for nothing. How I longed for the transformation scene, so that 
I might get away and hear the result of the doctor's visit. At last all was over, and I 
hurried ome. The doctor had been once and gone again. He was there for a second 
time when I arrived. As I entered he met my inquiring gaze with an ominous shake of 
the head. “He is still insensible,” he said; “I’m afraid he is not strong enough to get 
over it.” “Is it so serious?” I asked. “Severe concussion of the brain, with a 
compound fracture of the skull,” he replied ; and I knew what that meant to the slightly- 
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built child in front of me. What a change in a few hours! They had washed him and 
bound up his head, and the picture he presented was not a pleasant one to gaze upon. 
It brought tears to my eyes, and I found myself weeping like a child. I promised to 
watch by him all night and send for the doctor if any change for the worse took place. 
In an hour or so I heard him murmuring to himself. I stooped to listen, and in that 
awful silence heard these words, “Stand back, sah!” The situation unnerved me. [ 
felt heartbroken, and thought of calling the landlady, when I saw he was regaining 
consciousness. He knew me at once, and said, “ Mr. D'Arcy, sir, I’m so hot!” He sat 
up in bed, and I put my arm round him. He took my disengaged hand in both of his, 
and remained quiet for some time. Suddenly he looked up into my face and whispered, 
“ Oh, Mr. D'Arcy, I did do it well, didn't 1?” “ Yes,” I chokingly replied ; “ you did, my 
child.” A pleasant smile lit his face as he fell back. He had breathed his last! 

Poor little “ Tatters!” he had played his part to the best of his ability and he was 
satisfied.—Lovis B. Tispare, 

- = te —_ 


Humours of the Dublin Gallery. 


IME out of mind the “terrible Dublin gallery” has been famous for the 
extreme personality of its remarks. Woe betide the luckless actor wh« 
appears on the stage with anything wrong or out of gear in make-up or 
dress; he is certain to be greeted with some unfeeling, not to say rude, 
remarks. Apart from this, the gallery boy is a profound critic. His tast« 
is almost catholic, the exception being old-fashioned comedy, in which 
there is not enough “action” for him, and for which he accordingly enter- 
tains a certain degree of contempt. He refuses to place implicit confidence 
in any contents bill or poster, and waits outside the gallery door until 
some friend who has paid comes down after or during the first act to 

report, when something like the following dialogue takes place :—** What's doin’? ” 
(i.e. what description of piece is it?) “Carpits is on; no fincin.” “No? Then I'll 
keep me tanner.”* 

When the stage is covered with a carpet our friend guesses the play to be a comedy 
in which there is no fencing or fighting of any description, so he keeps his sixpence in 
his pocket. Tragedy, melodrama, burlesque, and comic opera are his choice. When 
a good comic opera company visits Dublin be will visit the gallery every night if he can 
manage the money, and will be heard at some street corner entertaining his “ palls” by 
whistling all the chief airs right through. He is terribly severe on bad or indifferent 
singing, showing no mercy in his remarks, I remember a lady appearing in the Theatre 
Royal, and ere she had sung six notes a little urchin, placing his fingers in his ears, 
shouted, “ Oh, tell me whin she’s done!” There was a German bass who appeared there 
about the same time, and who seemed to me to have but one note in his voice. The 
gallery boy evidently was of the same opinion, for upon somebody hissing he cried out, 
‘Lave him alone; sure he’s a fine level singer.” On another occasion a tenor with a 
decidedly reedy voice appeared on the same stage. While prolonging a - note a 
galleryite called across to a friend, “Eh, Mickey, is that singin’, or is it the gas?” 
I shall never forget the first performance of the Peep o’ Day in the Theatre Royal. The 
house was packed as a matter of course. In the scene where one of the characters is 
stopped in the act of shooting Purcell by the priest, a man jumped up from his seat in the 
gallery and cried excitedly, in a Kerry brogue, “ Never mind the priest ; shoot the 
informer.”” The last good thing I heard in the poor old “ Royal” was during the last 
Italian opera season there. I forget who the prima donna was, but one of her songs 
was vociferously re-demanded—* encore! encore! encore!” ringing over the house. 
“ Arrah, hang onkore ; give us the same ag’in, ma'am,” cried a voice from the gallery, and 
she did. One of the funniest scenes I can remember occurred in the old Fishamble 
Street Theatre. The play was Hamlet, and the gullery chaffed the “ Prince of Denmark” 
unmercifully, especially in the scene with the “ ghost.” At length “ Hamlet” stepped 
forward and, addressing the gallery, said, “Look here, me boyos, if yiz don't stop yer 
coddin’, me an’ the ghost will go up there an’ bate the divil out o’ the lot iv yiz.” In 
the same temple of the drama, during the performance of Richard III. one of the boys 
called out to “ Richard,” “ Arrah, take off thim things an’ go home to your mother. 
This was a dreadful insult. “ Richard” stepped forward and peered sharply at the 
gallery, but the boy who had made the insulting remark kept out of sight by hiding 
behind the back of the person sitting in front. At last, however, “ Richard” caught 
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sight of him and, holding up his fist to him, said, “ All right, young O'Farrell, I'll 
have you spotted. Wait till 1 meet you outside.” The performance then proceeded. 

But it is the Queen’s Theatre which has always held the palm in the matter of gallery 
chaff. And, indeed, sometimes the Queen's pit broke forth. An old fellow wearing 
a white hat entered the latter portion of the house one night. Why a white hat is such 
an eyesore to Dublin playgoers I cannot imagine, but so itis. “ Take off that white 
hat !” “ Who shot the donkey?” and other remarks of a like nature greeted the stranger, 
who didn’t appear to take the slightest notice. The noise in the gallery increased to 
a regular uproar. Then the old fellow rose, looked up towards the gallery, and, waving 
his hand for silence, said: ‘‘ Gentlemen, if you don’t stop this noise J’// leave the theatre.” 
A shout of laughter from all parts of the house greeted this, and the wearer of the white 
hat was left in peace for the remainder of the evening. 

I remember a nics comedy being produced at the Queen’s. It was written by a 
Dublin gentleman, and was announced as “‘ A New and Original Comedy in which the 
Avruor will appear.” The house was crowded from top to bottom. I think it was 
during the third scene in the piece that the Author, who played the hero, appeared. 
He was a stout, fat man, very awkward and painfully nervous, His confidence wasn’t 
restored by a little urchin in the front row of the gallery crying with a scoffing laugh, 
“Oh! lard save us! ¢here’s an author!” As for the audience they simply yelled with 
laughter. One of the stock company during the management of the Jate Henry Webb 
was & miserable, cadaverous-looking man. He had the following line to speak in some 
piece: ‘*No, no, dear child, I could not eat.” “ Ah, thin, God forbid I was a mutton 
chop before you,” came a voice from the “top.” On another occasion the same actor 
had a line which was something like “Are you aware, sir, that I’m a major?” “ Ah, 
thin the divil’s in them that made you a major,” sang out our friend the gallery boy. 
Another member of Webb's company was, not to put too fine a point on it, the very 
reverse of good looking. In some piece he had to say, “Do you know my face?” 
“ Yes,” came promptly from the gallery ; “ 1 seen a better man carved on a beggar-man’s 
stick.” 

It was in this famous little theatre that the late Charles Sullivan, best and brightest 
of Irish comedians and good fellows, was playing in some pantomime in which a large 
property eagle was used. In one scene its wing—or rather one of its wings—happened 
to fall off. There was a ripple of laughter throngh the house which was changed into 
arcar upon Charlie singing out, ‘ Begorra, the bird’s moultin’.” Poor Charlie! what 
a fund of humour he possessed! The last time I met him in London I inquired about a 
certain Dublin actor. “ Ah,” answered Charlie, smiling, “ we had the divil to pay with 
M—— last summer.” ‘“ How so?” I asked. “ Well, he went down to Cork for six 
weeks and came back to Dublin with an English accent. None of us could understand 
him.” He told me another story in his own inimitable way concerning one of the 
members of his touring company -an actress of Irish parts and a simple old soul. It 
seems that on one occasion Sullivan's company left Liverpool for Dublin per steam- 
packet. When half way across they suddenly missed Mrs. . She followed them by 
the next packet, however, and then the cause of her delay came out. When the company 
arrived at the floating landing-stage Mrs. , it appears, took it for the steam-packet, 
80 sat down on a seat with her goods and chattels and dozed off to sleep. In the con- 
fusion of getting on to the packet she was not missed; and off went the company, leaving 
poor old Mrs. sound asleep on the landing-stage. Nor did she awake until one of 
the watermen touched her on the shoulder, when she remarked to him: “Glory be to 
God, aren't we gettin’ a lovely passage!”—Franx Hvpson. 


A pissirATED man said to old Dr. Johnson, “ You know, sir, drinking drives away care. 
Would you not allow a man to drink when it drives away everything disagreeable ?"’ “ Yes, 
if he sat next to you,” growled the sturdy old moralist. 


A weELi-Kxnown London amateur went down to a country theatre to play “ Othello.” 
When dressing, he suddenly discovered that he bad left his wig behind, and his own hair was 
flaxen. But he was devoted to the art ; and, on the “ lago” of the evening entering thedressing- 
room a few moments afterwards, he found the valiant Moor with his head up the chimney, 
overcoming the difficulty. 


Jous Senastian Bacn united with his distinguished talents and science as singular and 
praiseworthy a modesty. Being one day asked how he had contrived to make himself so great 
an organist, he answered, “ I was industrious. Whoever is equally sedulous, will be equally 
successful.” And one of his pupils complaining that the exercise he had set him was too 
difficult, he smiled, and said, “Only practise it diligently, and you will play it extremely well. 
You have five as good fingers on each hand as I have, and nature has given me no endowment 
that she has not freely bestowed upon you. Judging by myself, application is everything.” 
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Che Understudy’s Chance. 


i & ever there was an actor who was bursting for an opportunity of distinguish- 
ing himself it was Herbert Grierson. He had been for many years in the 























































oe eg had earned a pretty good name and very good salaries, but Theatres 

i yal, Runcorn, Macclesfield, Longton, et hoc genus omne, to say nothing 
of Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, Edinboro’, and Glasgow, were not 
London by a long shot. At last, one day, while mooning listlessly along the 
Strand, Grierson ran against his old friend Harry Fenton, who was in his fifth 
season at the Odéon, one of the most popular of the Strand theatres, 
**Halloa! Grierson, old man! What’son? Have you gotashop?” “No.” 
“ Ah! I’ve got the very thing for you. Jack Saunders has just chucked up 
his part ; it would just suit you—come in and see the guv’nor!” 

Mr. Jack Saunders was one of the cleverest actors in London, but he had one of the 
worst tempers. He seldom kept engagements more than a month or so; he had often 
thrown up a good part at rehearsal, as he had on this occasion. A difference of opinion 
had arisen as to a bit of business Jack wished to introduce. The guv'nor had said, 
“Saunders, I don’t like that.” “But it’s just the thing ‘Alphonse’ would do under 
such circumstances!” “I don’t think so!” “ Well,I do!” “I'd rather you didn’t do 
it!” “Well, I shall!” “I say you shall not!” “AndI say Iwill!” “J will not 
have it!” ‘Then play the part yourself!” And the type-written part was flung on the 
stage and Saunders strode out of the theatre, and another good engagement was lost. 

“ Adjourn for twenty minutes,” said the boss, and during that twenty minutes Fenton 
met Grierson. 

In a few words Herbert was taken on for “ Alphonse” in Pinero Buchanan Jones's 
next piece, to follow Grundy Sims Burnand’s production then being played. When this 
latter had run its course some difficulties arose with regard to the Lord Chamberlain's 
license for the new play, so an old success was revived, and poor Grierson offered the 
option of three months’ salary as compensation, or a six months’ engagement as understudy 
to his friend Harry Fenton, who was resuming his old part. It was a fine character 
study, and Herbert felt sure he could score in it. “See how he misses his points,” he 
said confidentially to an old friend, commenting on Harry Fenton's rendering. “ Did you 
see the way he goes up those steps? would amy man, let alone a half tipsy bricklayer’s 
labourer, go up steps like that? Then look at the way he bids his daughter good-bye, 
and the way he finishes that third act! No, my lad, Harry Fenton is a jolly nice fellow, 
but he can’t play ‘ Patsy Connor’ any more than he can fly. I suppose J shan’t have a 
chance to play it, or I'd just like te show em what could be done at the end of Act 3. 

Why I should put Charley Tompkins a little more up the stage with my left hand, and 
let out straight with my right as I knocked over Jimmy Hilcox, and then, and not till 
then, mind you, I should step up to the door and say, with both hands in my breeches 
— ‘Now what do you think of “ Patsy Connor?”’ Then like a flash of lightning 

should fling off my cap, and take ‘ Kitty’ round the waist, and there's the picture! 
That’s how it ought to be done!” 

* * * * * * 

It was two days before the termination of Herbert Grierson’s engagement—during 
the whole of which he had drawn his salary for doing nothing—and there was no part for 
him in the new piece, the one for which he bad been engaged having collapsed altogether. 
On the morning of this last day but one of his term he received a telegram, “ Fenton ill, 
you play ‘ Patsy’ to-night.” Grierson sang aloud the Doxology, but checked himself as 
he thought with pity of poor Fenton. How he did stick to that part all day, and before 
the glass in his bedroom he finished “ that third act as it ought to be finished” again and 
again. They ran through Patsy's scenes an hour before commencing time, and he got 
dressed. True he did not go on till the second act, and they played a farce first ; but be 
was dressed in time to begin that. The stage manager went on after the farce, and said, 
“ Ladies and gentlemen, I regret to have to inform you that Mr. Harry Fenton, who was 
to have performed the part of ‘Patsy Connor,’ has been suddenly taken seriously ill, 
but Mr. Herbert Grierson, who has understudied the part, will play it. We solicit that 
kind indulgence for which the British public has become justly renowned.” 

The first act finished, and just then Harry Fenton himself arrived—pale and shaky, 
but well enough to play the drunken labourer. The stage manager again apologised, 
this time for keeping the curtain down a few minutes longer; Mr. Fenton had recove 
sufficiently to play, and would be dressed directly. Poor Herbert had to see Harry 
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Fenton play “ Patsy” twice more. Then Harry fell ill again for three weeks! Why 
couldn't he have been ill before? So Grierson never showed us how “ that third act 
ought to be finished,” although he had been dressed for the part. He is in the provinces 
now—a disappointed man. And whenever he tells this story Ae calls it, as I have done, 
“ The Understudy's Chance." —F. Grove Parmer. 


a 
The Dream-Face. 


T was the last rehearsal of a new realistic and sensational drama entitled 
United—at Last, underlined for production on the following evening at 
Her Majesty's Theatre, in the city of B——. For overa week the company, 
of which I, Blanche Jarrat, was a member, had worked hard, and now, as 
the green cloth fell upon the concluding picture, the stage-manager's “ That 
ought to fetch em” came like balm to our wearied souls. 

There was nothing strikingly original or novel in the drama; simply a 
recital of the oft-told stage story of two young, and therefore loving, hearts 
separated by cruel, lying words. Interest had been excited because of 

several newspaper paragraphs, which stated that the principal sensation—a moonlight 
scene on the banks of the Irawadi, where a few British soldiers are surprised by an 
overwhelming number of dacoits—was likely, for realistic effect, to surpass anything 
hitherto witnessed on the stage. 

In order that the incident I am about to relate may be thoroughly understood, let me 
briefly describe the action of the play. The first act closed upon the separation of the 
lovers, and the enlistment of the hero in a British regiment under orders to proceed to 
Burmah. The second act principally dealt with the efforts of the villain, a half-caste, to 
force his attentions upon the heroine; and the third act, supposed to take place six 
months after, was entirely occupied with the movements of the troops in Burmah; the 
surprise of a detachment of English soldiers by a band of dacoits, finishing up with the 
shooting of the hero. The last act, of course, brought about a happy termination. Just 
when the heroine, weak and broken-hearted, was about to accept an offer of marriage 
from the half-caste, the “ Juvenile lead” returned to slow music, and villainy was again 
defeated. 

I took a considerable interest in the production of the drama, owing to the fact 
that I was tu make my first appearance as leading lady. And then I was in 
love—-simply head over ears in the tender passion. The object of my affection was 
Arthur Downes, who had been engaged to play “lead” in the new drama. From our 
first meeting I had felt irresistibly drawn towards him, and our parts in the play—those of 
the lovers who were “ united—at last "—intensified, it is to be feared, the passion which 
had taken possession of me. I made no confession of my love—not at least till many 
long months had passed—nor did I know Arthur cared more for my face and 
manners than he did for those of the other ladies of the company, but I fancied, and, as 
afterwards learned, not without cause, that a softening of his voice, when he addressed 
me, betokened a regard I was not disposed to value inconsiderately. 

The new drama was produced, and was voted a great success. Various theories were 
put forth by newspaper writers to account for the earnestness I had displayed in several 
of the passages, but none of them managed to hit the right one. The fact was, that, to me 
the progress of the play had seemed a reality. I loved not Harry Trendon, as the author 
had named him, but Arthur Downes. It was to Arthur I confessed my love; it was from 
him I was cruelly separated ; and to him, after my troubles and sorrows, I was ‘“‘united— 
at last.” He had kissed me, too! Kissed me as we stood hand in hand, when he swore to 
love and cherish me—kissed me, and I was happy! so happy that the tears welled up 
into my eyes, and one more venturesome than the others trickled down my cheek. For 
over a week the stage was to me a sort of earthly paradise. Night after night, I told 
Arthur of my love—spoke of it to him in the words of the author, as I never would have 
dared to tell it myself; and once, at the end of the love scene in the first act, Arthur 
whispered to me that he believed it was real. It was the night after that I took ill; I 
had a “weak turn” while waiting at the “wings,” and though I managed to struggle 
through my part, I had, at the end of the performance, to be sent home ina cab. ‘Too 
much work,” said the doctor; ‘‘an over-exerted system, not originally strong, has given way 
under the strain.” No one anticipated a long illness, least of all myself; but the illness 
developed into an acute attack of brain fever, and I was unconscious. 

* * + * * ~ « + 

For over a month, I believe, I lay in a strange home hovering between life and death. 

My mother—God bless her!—was sent for, and came and nursed me back to life. Some- 
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bed, and waving my arms in the air repeat portions of my “ part” in the play, and shriek, 
and shrink from an imaginary villain, and call loudly upon Arthur to save me. At last, 
the doctor pronounced me out of danger, and I was removed to my father’s home—a pretty 
English home in Essex, where I had spent so many happy days—to regain my strength- 
and good looks. 

The United—at Last company had met with great success during my illness, yet 
the manager was anxious—as also was Arthur, who wrote me occasionally—to have me 
back as soon as possible. They were touring in the North of England, and I promised 
to rejoin them, if possible, at N , Where they opened some four weeks later, 
Three weeks passed away, and I, thanks to the care and attention of my mother, and to 
the pure fresh air I was breathing, was something like the old Blanche Jarrat. 

On the afternoon previous to that on which I had arranged to travel northwards a 

strange restlessness seized me. I almost counted the minutes that must elapse ere I 
should be on my way to join the company. I paced my room withan uneasy step; I 
drew the curtains closely together, lit my reading lamp, and sat down to finish a novel 
which I had been reading ; but the print danced before my eyes and then merged into an 
indistinguishable heap. I threw the book aside, and rose from my seat. Clearly I was 
out of sorts! What if fever should again make its appearance? ‘The thought was 
appalling! I threw myself on a lounge which had been placed before the fire for my 
especial benefit, and after gazing at the red coals burning in the wide, old-fashioned grate, 
I closed my eyes. Almost simultaneously with the action there arosé before me a picture 
of the last scene in the third act of United. I seemed to be standing at the “wings ” 
—though, somehow, I was conscious that in reality I was lying on the lounge before 
the fire in my own room—listening to the talk of the few soldiers encamped on the banks 
of the Irawadi, who were anxiously hoping for the arrival of the main body. The O.P. 
lime had been thrown on the form of one of the soldiers, who, with his head resting on 
his arm, had fallen asleep; and as it shimmered down upon the man’s face I recognised, 
despite the stage beard he wore, my Arthur. He did not appear to observe me or know 
that I was looking, for his eyes remained closed, I heard the steady tramp of the 
soldier on guard as he walked to and fro, keeping a sharp look-out for the dacoits, who 
were supposed to be in close hiding. Yes! there before me in every detail was the 
scene, just as I often saw it on the stage; the objects probably a little hazy, but clear 
enough to be distinguishable, At the back hung the moonlight cloth with the river in 
perspective, running through a dreary, marshy piece of country; to the left of the stage 
stood the camps of the soldiers; at the opposite side from where I stood was a piece of 
rock, introduced solely for effect ; and last of all, in the centre of the stage, surrounded 
by his comrades, lay Arthur, worn-out and tired. Presently Arthur rose to his feet and 
spoke to the guard. The dialogue I knew so wel! was given; the men who, with 
blackened faces, appeared as the dacoits were marshalled in their places on the O.P. side 
of the stage, and then I heard the “cue,” “ What noise was that,” given. 

In an instant the enemy, yelling their war-cries and firing their guns, rushed on. I 
saw Arthur in the centre beat them back ; and then my eyes fell upon a man who was 
clambering on to the top of the rock, from which point he was supposed to shoot Arthur. 
I cannot explain why I thought his intention was the reverse of good ; I knew it was 
“in the:play ” that Arthur should be shot ; but somehow I conceived the horrible idea 
that this man meant to shoot him dead. Perhaps it was his villainous-looking face that 
engendered the notion. At all events, I made up my mind to leave my position at the 
prompt side, and by creeping round the scene get behind the man, and prevent him firing. 
But a new obstacle presented itself. I found I could not move. In fact, I seemed for 
the moment to have a dual existence. My body was seated on a lounge before the fire in 
my own room; my spiritual being was watching the movements of the actors upon the 
stage. Ludicrous as this explanation may appear to the reader, it is the only one I can 

ve, 

‘The man had succeeded in gaining his position on the brow of the rock ; I saw him 
load his gun, he paused for a moment, and then I saw Arthur look towards him, meaning 
thereby that he was ready. The man took a backward step and raised his gun. As he 
did so I cried in a loud yoice, which sounded strangely in my own ears, “* Murder! 
Murder!” and then I awoke. Awoke with the echo of the words I had uttered, ringing 
in my ears, opened my eyes to find myself at home, and in my own room. I started to 
my feet and gazed wildly around. There was nothing to account for the scene of which 
I had been a spectator. What could it mean? I tortared myself thinking about it 
until my state of mind grew unbearable. Had anything happened to Arthur? Could it 
be that the strange sight I had witnessed portended evil, or had the danger already 
overtaken him? I grew nervous and excited. Heavens! could it be that Arthur had 
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been murdered? Never! never! who would do such a thing? I tried to perish the 
thought, yet all the same every fibre in my body quivered at the bare supposition of 
such a thing. I could bear the suspense—the uncertainty and doubt as to Arthur's 
safety—no longer. For the hundredth time since waking from that troubled state I 
glanced at the clock. It wanted a few minutes to nine. What should Ido? At last I 
determined upon my course of action, I would leave S-—, where my home was 
situate d, catch the last train for London, and arrive there in plenty of time to catch the 
midnight mail for the North. Luckily my wardrobe was packed, no time was lost, and 
within fifteen minutes of reaching London I was in the mail train, and had left it behind 
again. 

Cold and limp I was landed at N——~ about nine o'clock on the following morning, 
and at once set out for the theatre. Would I be in time to avert the terrible fate which 
I believe awaited Arthur? Larly as it was the stage-door was open, and I could almost 
have hugged the old door-keeper, who told me “ things were a’right,” and that Arthur 
lived not far away. Having obtained Arthur's address and secured lodgings, in the 
afternoon, when I had quite recovered my good looks, I visited Arthur. So after all I 
had been hoaxed by a silly fancy. Arthur was as well and hearty as ever; a trifle 
surprised at my unexpected appearance, but not at all sorry. At least, I don’t think he 
was. I did not tell him of my strange visitation. It was enough that I had put it to 
the test and found it wanting. 

* * * * * * ~ * 


I had resumed my old part in United—at Last and was achieving, if possible, a 
greater success as the deserted heroine. Arthur was indeed pleased. We were engaged 
to be married at the end of the tour (which had still some four months to run), and now, 
as we stood at the wings, he told me how I would be sure to “score” in London as 
leading lady. It was a delightful prospect, and made me entirely forget the horrible 
nightmare that fur days had haunted me. Forget it? Yes, but only for a time. 

It was weeks afterwards when the remembrance of that horrid dream came back. 
We were playing in one of the largest cities in Scotland. It was the last scene in the third 
act—moonlight on the Irawadi—uand as I stood watching the soldiers on the stage, I saw 
Arthur stretch himself out and go to sleep, his head resting on his arm. It was a new 
piece of business he had never done before! A curious dread seized me—a presentiment 
that something was about to happen! With my eyes almost starting from their sockets 
I watched Arthur. He did not open his eyes as was his custom, but lay there calm and 
still, to all outward appearance asleep. It was just as I had seen him in my dream! A 
horrible sensation crept over me: the sweat stood in great beads upon my forehead ; my 
legs almost gave way beneath me. Then, as I looked towards the O.P. side of the stage, 
my heart seemed to stand still. There, among the “ dacoits” waiting the cue to make 
their attack, I saw a face—the face of a man who had not before appeared in the part— 
the face, grim and wrinkled, with small twinkling eyes, almost hidden by heavy eyebrows, 
that I had seen in my dream! The low murmur of the “dacoits” caused Arthur to spring 
to his feet. I heard the cue, ‘‘ What noise was that.” I saw the ‘‘dacoits” rush on to 
the stage. My eyes followed the movements of the man whose face was a counterpart of 
the one I saw in my dream. I saw him climb the rock—saw his gun ievelled at Arthur— 
and only then did I recognise the danger which threatened the man I loved. I thought: 
of appealing to the prompter who stood near to me, but there was no time to explain, and 
he would in all likelihood have thought I was mad. I might creep behind the scene and 
by getting directly under where the man stood prevent his firing; but even as I thought 
of this I saw the cue given by Arthur—I saw the man move backward as though to take 
better aim—I saw the scene just as I had pictured it in my dream, every detail coloured 
and intensified, and then I tottered on to the stage waving my arms wildly and crying, 
“don’t let that man fire!” but I was too late. As I spoke he drew the trigger—there 
was a flash of fire, and I fell, my arm pierced by a bullet and the red blood gushing in 
greut streams from the wound. Then a deadly faintness crept over me, and I knew no 
more! 

* 7 * * * * * 


The sequel was not very romantic. The man was arrested, and a strict inquiry was 
made by the authorities, but nothing could be elicited to show how a ball-cartridge had 
been placed in the rifle instead of the ordinary charge. The man, who had only joined 
the company as a “ super” that evening, was much distressed about the accident, and as 
evidence of his goodwill presented me with a handsome bridal bouquet, which I carried 
ere the flesh wound I had received was healed. Need I say who the bridegroom was? 

KENNEDY JONES, 
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Cheatrical, Musical, and Equestrian Obituary, 
FROM DECEMBER, 1886, TO END OF NOVEMBER, 1887. 


Axport, Alf, Variety Artist, aged 40, January 4. 

Axngt, William Henry, son of the late John Abel, aged 53, February 21. 

Apams, —, Aeronaut, aged 82, October 10. 

Apvams, Julian, Musical Conductor, aged 62, May —. 

Acor, Mons., Beast-tamer, killed by lion while performing at Bourges, July —. 

Acratt, Signora, Actress, April 2. 

Armée, Mdile., Parisian Actress and Singer, October —. 

Avexanper, J. F. (father of the Alexander Family), aged 58, December 10, 

Attyvurr, Mrs. Sarah, wife of E. J. Allnutt, aged 80, January 17. 

Attwoop, Thomas, Actor and Composer, December 17. 

Anicet-Bourcrois, Mme., widow of the dramatist, January —. 

Asxrorp, Tom, Music-hall Artist, July 19. 

Arkrxson, Mrs., daughter of late Job Joy, formerly proprietor of T.R., Dewsbury, May 1. 

Baxer, G. T. Howard, jun., of the Howard Baker Troupe, December 12. 

Batvanpr, M. Hilarion, Actor, late of the Thédtre Francais, originator of Dramatic 
Matinées, aged 66, January 27. 

Barker, Mrs. Carrie, professionally known as Carrie Enderson, Columbine, wife of Harry 
Barker, November 17. 

Barrett, Mrs. Wilson (Miss Caroline Heath), wife of Wilson Barrett, Actress, July 27, 

Barter, James G., Actor, aged 37, January 21. 

Beckett, John George, aged 49, September 30. 

Becxetr, Walter, late Bandmaster of Cooke's Circus, aged 33, June 19. 

Betrorp, Mrs., mother of Harry Belford, June 6. 

Benson, William, father of F. R. Benson, Tragedian, February —. 

Bertranp, E. C., Dramatist and Theatrical Manager, aged 45, July 24. 

Beveriper, Mrs., mother of J. D. Beveridge, Actor, March 10. 

Bircu, William Alfred, brother of Mrs. Rass Challis, January 31. 

Bracxsurn, John, professionally known as “ Cleo,” 32, April 4. 

Bryrpe, Frederick, brother of Milo Blyde, Comedian, July 7. 

Bocace, Mons. Paul, French Dramatist, formerly Collaborateur with M. Dumas pére, 
and Octave Feuillet, September —. 

Bonent11, Henry, brother of Miss Bessie Bonehill, Music-hall Vocalist, aged 30, Nov. 6, 

Bortixe, —, father of R. F. Botting, Proprietor of the Marylebone Music Hall, March 14, 

Bovuprnot, Miss Annie (Sendelbeck), wife of J. W. Shannon, Actress, aged 50, August 8. 

Boyrp, J. M., immediate Past Master of the Liverpool Dramatic , July 12. 

Braptey, J. W., Acting Manager, Circus of Varieties, Huddersfield, May 25. 

Bropie, Mrs., wife of William Brodie, December 23. 

Brouan, Mme. Suzanne, formerly of the Comédie-Francaise, Actress, aged 81, August —. 

Bromuey, William, Property-master, Theatre Royal, Rochdale, May 19. 

Broventon, Jas., Musician, late Choir-master of Triennial Festival, a. 52, Mar. 12, 

Bucxuam, William, Drummer, aged 35, May 5. 

Buroess, Mrs. Lydia, mother of the Misses Virginia and Emily Blackwood, aged 81,Feb. 26. 

Carter, Mrs. B., mother of J. W. Carter, prop. of New Royalty Theatre, Chester, Aug. 31, 

Cassipy, G. W., Theatre of Varieties Manager and Circus Architect, June 6. 

Casson, Ezra, brother of Walter Casson, Actor, June 23. 

Cuamontn, Mons., of the Menus-Plaisirs and Déjazet Theatres, Actor, August —. 

Cuantrect, Miss Clara (Mrs. H. J. Charlton), daughter of the late Prof. Chantrell, Sep. 17. 

Cuaptix, Mrs. Amelia (Miss Milly Arden), widow of G. H. Chaplin, Actress, a. 47, Mar. 16. 

Cuarstong, W., Musical Conductor, Star Music Hall, Dublin, December 29. 

Cutest, Giuseppe, proprietor of the Chiesi Troupe, April —. 

Currp, Dr. Edmund Thomas, Organist of Ely Cathedral, 63, December —. 

CuIprEeNDALE, Miss Alfy (Mrs. William Calder), aged 42, November 9. 

Cuvrcu, Miss Maria, sister of Alfred Church, Acting Manager, January 4. 

Crake, Mrs. Bridget, wife of Edward Clare, aged 46, January 15. 

Crank, William, Actor, many years member of the Haymarket Company, aged 71, June 2. 

Coxzorn, —, father of Charles Coborn, 87, December 29. 

Cottert, Thomas George, known as Wilfred Roxby, Music-hall Artist, aged 42, Nov. 8. 

Cownor, H., father of Conrad Bros., ex-Champion Somersault-thrower of the World, Aug.1 

Cooke, Mrs, James, professionally known as Miss Bessie Walters, November 8. 
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Cooke, John, father of John Cooke, Song-writer, aged 66, October 17. 

Corrican, Mrs. Helen, mother of Mrs. H. Cooke, of Powell and Clarke’s Circus, Jan. 7. 

Covtsone, Harry, Variety Entertainer, aged 40, September 18. 

Cox, Geo. Wm., professionally known as Geo. Lupriel, of Fossett’s Cireus, aged 59, Dec. 19. 

CrayTuorne, James, known as Russell, Music-hall Artist, aged 37, March 22. 

Crippen, George, professionally known as George Delevanti, Somersault rider, a. 39, May3 

Crowper, Charles, father of C. S. Crowder, Music-hall Proprietor, aged 69, January 5. 

Cruise, Miss Marie (Mrs. R. Barker), Actress, aged 56, August 29, 

Curry, Mrs. Selina, wife of Henry James Curry, Proprietorof Prince of Wales's Theatre, 
Great Grimsby, aged 39, October 5. 

Davis, Edward Dean, Theatrical Lessee and Actor, aged 80, February 19. 

Dean, Thomas, the “ Royal Punch Man,” aged 37, September 20. 

De Hate, Samuel, aged 50, June 16. 

Detverp, Thomas, known as ‘Japanese Tommy,” Coloured Minstrel, July 9. 

Donavon, Mrs, Lucy, wife of Thomas Donavon, Actor, March 22. 

Dvurtost, Louis Hyacinthe, professionally known as Mons. Hyacinthe, Actor, of the 
Palais Royal, Paris, aged 72, May 8. 

Dvuxes, Charles William, professionally known as Charles Wilford, late of the Paul 
Martinetti Company, aged 42, June 17. 

Dunpar, George, Tragedian, March 27. 

Duncan, Andrew, of Johnstown, for many years Correspondent of the Era, October 9. 

Durty, M. Henri, French Dramatist, aged 95, April —. 

Epovarp, Louis, Scenic Artist, aged 43, January 18. 

Ecrrton, Mrs. (Miss Leonora Grey), wife of Frank Egerton, February 17. 

Exx1s, Louis, Pantomimist, November 22. 

Emanvet, Lawrence, father of Misses R. Evelyn and Julia Warden, November 20. 

Fauanvet, Samuel, late of Wilton’s Music Hall, July 1. 

Evans, Thomas, Dog and Monkey Impersonator, aged 62, April 30. 

Fartey, James, Musical Director, aged 46, February 4. 

Feecey, Mrs. Mattie, wife of Michael Feeley, Cireus Performer, July 26. 

Fenton, Mrs. Charles (Miss Caroline Parkes), widow of Charles Fenton, Actress, Mar. 7, 

Ferovson, John, father of Richard B. Ferguson, Music-hall Artist, aged 70, Nov. 25, 

Fevokre, Mons. Henri, French Farce-writer, September —. 

Févat, Paul, French Novelist and Dramatist, aged 69, March 8. 

Fisuer, David Nunn, Actor, aged 71, October 4. 

Fisner, James B., American Journalist and Dramatist, February 21. 

Frrzroy, Mrs. Kate, wife of A. R. Fitzroy, Actor, August 20. 

Focrrry, Joseph, Proprietor of Theatre Royal, Limerick, aged 83, September 7. 

Forster, W. F., Harpist, March 1. 

Fountain, Joseph, Scenic Artist, aged 60, October 11. 

Frascuint, Gaetano, Operatic Vocalist, aged 72, May 27. 

Frayne, Matthew, Actor, October 1. 

Freeman, Elijah, Lion-tamer, of Wombwell’s Menagerie, aged 70, September —. 

Freeman, Henry Charles, Scenic Artist, February 7. 

Frencu, Mrs. Mary Amelia, wife of Samuel French, Theatrical Publisher, aged 60, Jan. 20, 

Fromentix, Mme., Parisian Actress, January —. 

Gascorene, Chas. professionally known as Charles Sullivan, Irish Comedian, a. 39, Feb. 27, 

Ger, Mrs. Caroline Eliza, professionally known as Mrs, Palmer, aged 71, November 26, 

Geremxe, Mrs. Charles, mother of Miss Beatrice D’Almaine, January 4. 

Gopricu, Thomas, Proprietor of Scarsdale Music Hall, Derby, aged 50, November 12. 

Gotpsrru, R. G., late Manager of the Museum Concert Hall, Birmingham, a. 67, Feb. —, 

Goopwry, Mrs. (Miss Eliza Weathersby) wife of Nat. C. Goodwin, Actress, March 24, 

Gorpow, George W. W., husband of Miss Katie Lee, aged 32, July 3, 

Graynor, M. Eugéne, French Dramatist, aged 76, March 1. 

Grant, Francis Thomas Hope, husband of Mrs. Susan Grant, professionally known as 
“Sue Meldon,” January 18. 

Greoory, Arthur William, son of Arthur Gregory, May 19. 

Grea, Andrew, Sec. & Account. to Canterbury & Paragon Theatres of Varieties, Feb. —. 

Grey, Mrs. Caroline Edith, wife of Lytton Grey, Feb. 15. 

Groves, John, Property Master, aged 70, November 27. 

Gvy, Cooper, brother of H. Rowe Guy, aged 34, March 14, 

Havpock, J., Treas. of Pr. of W.’s Birmingham, through a fall from his horse, a. 65,May 14. 

Hacenpeck, Carl, aged 78, October 3. 

Hates, Richard King, father of Richard and Rose Hales, Music-hall Artists, a, 65, Sept. 6. 

Havt, Henry Tudor, aged 46, April 17. 
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Hatuows, Edward Noble, Actor, January 5. 

Haxnison, George, formerly Manager of the Philharmonic Hall, Cardiff, February 22, 

Harrison, George, of the firm of Harrison Brothers, Theatrical Costumiers, October —, 

Harwoop, Mrs., wife of H. R. Harwood, Comedian, May 5. 

Hart, W., professionally known as W. Rousillion, Trapeze Performer, September —, 

Haypon, Mrs. Mary Ann, wife of J. S. Haydon, Actor, September 25. 

Hecur, Edward, Pianist and Musical Conductor, aged 64, March 6. 

Hencuer, Charles, Circus Proprietor, aged 66, September 28. 

Hennequin, Alfred, French Dramatist, aged 45, August 7. 

Heravp, John A., Dramatist, Poet, and Journalist, aged 86, April 20. 

Herrmann, Professor Carl, Conjurer, June 8. 

Hicxen, Edward, Equestrian, aged 85, September 2. 

Hickson, Henry, father of Fred. Ferdinand, Theatrical Business Manager, January 22. 

Hut, John Henry, professionally known as John Wilson, late Property Man at the Grand 
Theatre, Leeds, aged 31, August 6. 

Hosson, John, Musical Director of the Moore and Burgess Minstrels, January 31. 

Horran, Frederick, formerly Proprietor of the Victoria Music Hall, Gt. Grimsby, Oct. 6. 

Hottoway, Mrs. Edmund, Australian Actress, May —. 

Hoxmes, T. W., son of Thomas Holmes, Proprietor of Theatre Royal, Jarrow, a. 28, July 31, 

Home, North Dalrymple, Tenor Vocalist, aged 30, July 3. A 

Horr, Miss Carrie (Carrie Sydney Hope-Hallatt), wife of W. H. Hallatt, Actress, Oct. 19, 

Horn, Mrs., widow of Charles E. Horn, and sister of Mrs. German-Reed, aged 76, Jan, — 

Howirt, T. C., December 21. 

Hucues, John, “ Beiriog,’ Welsh Lyric Poet, writer of the words of “God Bless the 
Prince of Wales,” April - 

Hunter, James, father of G. W. Hunter, Comic Vocalist and Comedian, October 10, 

Hurst, Mrs., wife of William Hurst, Actress, Febraary 14. 

Hurcninson, Mrs. Mary, mother of W. 8, Hutchinson, Ventriloquist, April 29. 

Hurcuinson, Willie A., Actor, aged 18, April 30. ' 

Jaxeway, Samuel John, Basso Vocalist, March 17. 

Jxx, Mrs., wife of Joseph Jee, sen., Music-hall Artist, August 24. 

Jenninas, John Charles, Equestrian, aged 27, January 1. 

Jounson, Mrs. Mark, Music-hall Artist, July —. 

Jonus, Mrs. Henrietta (Miss H. Simms), wife of Dr. Evan Jones, Actress, aged 45, April —, 

Joncumans, F., Vocalist, aged 65, October 17. 

Kavanacn, Mrs. Mary, July 19. 

Keenr, Richard Wynne, professionally known as “ Dykwynkyn,” Theatrical Modeller and 
Designer of Masks, aged 76, November 28. 

Kemp, Mrs. Beatriz, profess. known as Beatriz Phipps, wife of Maurice F, Kemp, Jan. 16, 

Kemp, Cornelius, Advance Agent, Febroary 1. 

Kennevy, Mrs. Mary, mother of Miss Kathleen Kennedy, aged 57, January 1. 

Kent, Walter Speakman, son of the late Walter Speakman, Actor, aged 18, February 16, 

Kerpa, Malle. Andrée, French Actress, September —. ; 

Kinoerr, Mrs. Mary, wife of John Kidger, Acting Manager, March 27. ? 

Krxxock, Mrs. Eliza, mother of Mrs. Johr Drew, Actress, aged 91, August 11. 

Kirk, William, Supermaster, Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, aged 78, May 1. 

Kniaurt, Joseph Philip, Musical Composer, aged 75, June —. 

Lapiacne, Signor Frederick, son of the celebrated basso Signor Luigi Lablache, 
Operatic Vocalist, aged 72, January —. 

La Fevittape, Mrs. Sarah Elizabeth, mother of Miss Helen Vane, July 26. 

Leacu, Arthur, Agent in Advance, aged 22, October 25. 

Lesuiz, Mrs., mother of Miss Fannie Leslie, Actress, March 8. 

Littey, Mrs. John, January 19. 

Linpen, Harry, American Actor, aged 60, September 26. 

Linp-Gotpscumipt, Mme. Jenny,wife of Otto Goldschmidt, Operatic Vocalist, a. 67,Nov. 2. 

Liowxt, Jerome, Clown and Pantomimist, April 1. 

Lioyp, Mrs. Clara (Miss Clara Laidlaw), widow of F. W. Lloyd, Actress, February 14. 

Lomax, Mrs. Elizabeth, wife of Robert Lomax, Theatrical Manager, April 9. 

Lonovitte, Mrs. Emily Kate, Music-hall Artist, aged 31, December 23, 

Louturr, Henry, Actor, Lyceum Theatre, January 28. 

Lower, John Francis, of the Lauri Family, and grardfather of C. Lauri, jun., a. 77, Jan. 22. 

Lowrey, Mrs., wife of Dan Lowrey, jun., Star Music Hall, Dublin, aged 49, Nov. 10. 

Macpvonap, Robert, Music-hall Irish Comedian, October 15. 

Macrarren, Sir George Alexander, Composer and Professor of Music at Cambridge 
University, and Principal at the Royal Academy of Music, aged 74, October 31, 
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McNetrx, Robert Stuart, father of Barry Stuart, Manager of the Adelphi Theatre, 
Liverpool, aged 70, September 19. 

Maetzker-Menritt, Mrs., mother of Paul Meritt, Dramatist, aged 72, September —, 

Mancotp, Herr Carl Georg, Musical Composer and Pianist, aged 75, November 1. 

Mantey, Henry, Circus Proprietor, May 5. 

Marsu, Miss Daisy, March 1. 

Marstoy, Mrs., widow of Henry Marston, Actress, aged 77, March 5. 

Marston, Philip Bourke, son of Dr. Westland Marston, Poet, aged 35, February —, 

Martin, Thomas J., American Actor, aged 42, November 8. 

Massart, Mme., Professor of the Pianoforte at the Conservatoire, Paris, aged 59, July —. 

Mavivs, Arthur Henry, Actor, aged 28, August 24. 

Mav, Miss Alice (wife of Louis Raymond), Comic Opera Singer, aged 40, August 16. 

Mayuew, Henry, Dramatist, Novelist, and Journalist, aged 74, July 25. 

Meen, George, Comic Vocalist, aged 34, April 19. 

Merante, Mons. Louis, Dancer and Ballet Master at the Opera, Paris, aged 58, July 17. 

Mippteton, Alfred, of Middleton's Marionettes, aged 53, March 14. 

Mipptetoy, Edwin, of Middleton's Marionettes, aged 47, February 17. 

Mrrcnett, John W., professionally known as Mark Johnson, Prof. Living Statuary, Sept. 15. 

Montacue, Mr. G. H., Marionettes Manager, March 11. : 

Morais, Austin W., American Theatrical Manager, August 21. 

Morton, Signor Roseo, Conjurer, aged 42, July 14. 

Munroe, Miss Kate (Mrs. Miles), Lyric Actress, aged 39, October 17. 

Newcomse, John Reilly, Lessee of Theatre Royal, Plymouth, and Comedian, a. 84, July 18. 

Nicuoiis, Mrs. Elizabeth (formerly Mrs. Murray), Actress, aged 55, September 22. 

Nurraty, Thomas, Vocalist, October 16, 

Ozanne, Mons. Ernest, formerly Secretary of the Ambigu Theatre, Paris, August —. 

Pace, Ambrose, father of Frank A. Page, of the Strand Theatre, aged 74, October 8. 

Patwer, Wm., formerly Manager at Collins’s Music Hall, accidentally drowned in Portland 
Roads, October 30. 

Parxz, Miss Louisa, Actress, April 11. 

Pearson, John Henry, Equestrian Ring-master, July 1. 

Prarier, M. Francois, Actor, late of the Odéon, Paris, aged 73, May —. 

Putirs, Mrs. Elizabeth, widow of Philip Phillips, Scenic Artist, Painter in Water 
Colours, aged 76, January 28. 

Putts, W. H., Comedian, aged 28, March 26. 

Puitr, Rowline, profsssionally known as Harry Proctor, Actor, November 19. 

Prerport, Joseph Charles Garland, Tenor Vocalist, aged 40, June 17. 

Picton, Richard Walter, husband of Miss Henrietta Hodson, Actress, aged 56, Nov. 5. 

Pixper, James, of Towers and Pinder Troupe, aged 32, December 30. 

Potax, John Michael, aged 54, July 17. 

Porcuer, Mme., widow of the leader of the Parisian Claque, aged 84, April —. 

Port, George, Musician, May 6. 

Porrrr, Mrs. Elizabeth, mother of T. H. Potter, of the Court Theatre, Liverpool, and of 
Joseph Potter, Liverpool Correspondent for the Era, January 29. 

Porrer, T. H., Stage Manager, Court Theatre, Liverpool, November 2. 

Pouttier, M., late First Tenor of the Paris Opera, aged 73, June —. 

Power, Charles Anthony, son of James Powell, Equestrian, aged 17, April 18. 

Powerit, George Frederick, father of R. Palgrave & F. Gover, Dramatists, a. 75, June 24, 

Powrr, Miss Nelly, Burlesque and Music-hall Artist, aged 32, January 20. 

Price, Mrs. Mary Ann, wife of Captain Henry Ernest Price, May 24. 

Provost, M. Henri, Treasurer of the Comédie-Francaise, March —. 

Poon, Mrs,, Wardrobe Mistress Ginnett’s Circus, wife of J. Pugh, Bandmaster, a.41, May 29, 

Pucer, Mons. Jules, Vocalist, formerly of the Opéra Comique, Paris, October —. 

Quick, Mrs, Charles, mother of William H. Quick, Scenic Artist, August 18. 

Ratru, Francis, Violinist and Professor R.A.M. London, aged 40, September —. 

Ranpatt, Miss Maria, Music-hall Artist, aged 29, September 4. 

Raw.inos, Francis, Lessee and Manager of Theatre Koyal, Halifax, aged 65, March 16. 

Raymonp, John T., American Comedian, April —. 

Raywarp, M. Hippolyte, Actor, of the Gymnase, Paris, aged 59, May —. 

Rea, Frank E., Singer and Actor, aged 68, August 16. 

Repwoop, Arthur, Comedian, April 6. 

Reoxavct, Mme., mother of Malle, Regnault-Bartet, of the Théditre Francais, August —. 

Reionrer, Mme., known as Daniel D’Arc, French Dramatist, March —. 

Reywotps, Mrs. Emma, wife of R. G. Reynolds, professionally known as Dr. Seaton, 
Prestidigitateur, aged 35, January 25. 
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Reynowps, Joseph, Actor, for more than 36 years a member of the Britannia Company, Ww 
aged 69, November 29. W 
Rice, John, Negro Minstrel, November 23. 
Rice, Mrs. Harriot, widow of Charles Rice,*Lessee of the Theatre Royal, Bradford,Aug, 23, W. 
Rosg, Mdlle., wife of E, Harris, Roller-skater, aged 29, September 1. W; 
Ross, John Wilson, Dramatist, aged 69, May 27. Wi 
Rossnoroven, H. T., Proprietor Britannia Music Hall, Glasgow, February 28. W 
Roux, Mons, Armand, Parisian Concert Vocalist, August —. Wi 
Russe.t, Henry, professionally known as Henry Falconer, aged 49, October 8. Wi 
Sanps, George E., American Theatrical Manager, August 24. Wi 
Sart, Ernest James (Ernest Sutton), Actor, aged 33, February 12. 
j | Savace, Mrs. Amelia Jane, grandmother of Mrs. Gladys Olga Ffolliott, Actress, Mar. 8. Wr 
Scuarr, Henry, Actor, June —. Wi 
Suenton, Thomas Bartlett, Actor, aged 74, April 19. Wo 
Sueruerp, Joseph, Musician, aged 71, February 22. Wo 
Suerian, W. E., Tragedian, May 18. Wo 
Surpeson, Jchn Palgrave, Dramatist, aged 82, August 19. Wy 
Sims, Mrs. Sarah Elizabeth, wife of George R. Sims, aged 36, December 20. 
{ Smxciair, Mrs. (Miss Fanny Vernon), wife of Harry Sinclair, Music-hall Artist, a.34,July 15 You 
‘ Srxcrarr, Mrs. Eliza, wife of Professor Charles Sinclair, aged 63, June —. You 
; Srxcrair, E. V., husband of Miss Maude Clifford, January 17. You: 
si Sxerrett, Mrs. Emma, Actress, aged 70, September 26. 
of Scorer, Lindsay, Composer and Pianist, aged 61, July —. 
: { Sautu, Mrs. Elizabeth, widow of Sol. Smith, Comedian, aged 75, November —. i D 
H Sarrners, Miss Emily, Music-hall Artist, aged 27, September —. Wher 
; Sornern, Edward Lytton, Actor, aged 35, March 4. mere 
; | Spires, James, father of Maggie and Annie Spires, October 22. scquis 
Speake, Frederick, father of H. Sprake, Proprietor of Collins’s Music Hall, 2, 78, Oct. 27, lay do 
Ve Srarxvixie, M. Isidore, Actor, late of the Ambigu, Paris, aged 76, March —. do so | 
Sranpina, Mrs., wife of Herbert Standing, Actor, January —. appeal 
Srepuenson, Robert, Manager, Pepper's Ghost Company, May 11. So: 
Srevens, Walter, Fiautist, aged 62, July 15. Counte 
‘ SrincucomBe, William Campbell, Theatrical Costumier, aged 48, December 14. sketch 
i Srrakoscn, Maurice, Musical /mpresario (husband of Mdlle. Amalia Patti), October a 
Stuart, Miss Dora (Mrs. Bradford), Actress, August 17. oat 
ey Swanporoven, William Henry, Actor, aged 56, December 17. both ia 
Me Swixpen, Edward, M.R.C.S., father of Herbert Swinden (professionally known as thirtee 
m | Herbert Dudley), aged 77, October 13. profess: 
i Tauren, Mons., Actor, formerly of the Odéon, Paris, October —. advisab 
1s Teartx, Mrs. Mary Alice, wife of George Osmond Tearle, Actor, aged 37, July 29. Willian 
Texrterr, Mrs. Clara Anne, aged 67, August 15. Institut 
Ay ‘Tennyson, Mrs. Ann, mother of Joe Tennyson, Music-hall Artist, aged 68, July 20. = 
ae Tennyson, Thomas, father of J. Tennyson, Music-hall Artist, aged 80, January 21. es 
i TurtwaLt, John, Musician, aged 42, June 19. just a 
j Tuomas, Mrs, Emily, wife of Alex. Thomas, Negro Comedian, December 3. enableyt 
we Tovzk, M. Charles, Parisian Actor, March —. opening 
Trevanion, Edward, Theatrical Lessee and Proprietor, aged 38, April 26. 1/92, an 
i Turty, Mrs. Emily Jane, mother of Mrs. Craig, jun., and Lily Tully, of the Martinetti Theatre 
} Company, aged 58, September 24. he 
Turnputt, Miss Julia, American Theatrical Dancer, aged 65, September 25. twas fil 
Ture, Mrs. Agnes Clare, wife of James T. Tute, Proprietor Tute’s Minstrels, a. 33, Dec. 17. a bras 
VALCKENACRE-ALBERTAZzI, Madame, November 24. powers of 
Vincent, Mrs. J. R., Actress, September 4. Pleased a 
Ware, Mrs. Harriett, wife of Harry Waite, and mother of the Waite Sisters, Dec. 13. died Janx 
Waropkr, J. G., father of George Warde, Actor, aged 85, April 13. Capell, th 
Warren, Ernest, Dramatist, Novelist, and Journalist, aged 45, March 9. hotice as 
Warrincron, William, Music-hall Artist, aged 44, November 25. _ was | 
Watson, J. R., Architect, Designer of the Grand Theatre, Leeds, April 28. tne age of 
Waveux, Miss Amelia, American Actress, aged 50, September 14. lea i 
i Werner, Miss Liza (Mrs. Robert Britton), Actress, aged 45, October —. vie th 
Wenn, Baron, Pianist, January 25. Ste phensoe 
Weir, Walter V., Scenic Artist, aged 27, March 19. if Edward 
Wexcu, John Bacon, Professor of Singing, aged 47, July 1. Jenny Liy 
Wetts, Mrs. Harriet Emma, widow of John Wells, Equestrian, aged 64, Dec. —. daughters. 
West, Mrs. Sarah, wife of H. G. West, Manager of Gaiety, North Shields, Dec. 27. at No, 9, B 
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Weston, Emmeline Montague Falconer, wife of T. W. Benson, Beatrice Co., a. 40, June 22, 

Wuatrorp, William Starr, Comedian, the original Bill Chaunt in Zom and Jerry, 
aged 94, November —. 

Wurreuovse, Mrs. C., mother of Miss Harriet Vernon, Burlesque Actress, aged 46, Oct. 18. 

Wuirenovuse, William J., Régisseur to W. Pinder's Cirque Britannique, aged 28; Feb. 6. 

Witkts, Margaret, aged 68, December —. 

Wits, John, Actor, aged 58, November 26. 

Wuson, Billy, Negro Comedian, aged 29, February 18. 

Witsoy, Thomas, father of “ Oceanus,” Tank Performer, aged 73, January 20. 

Witsox, Tom, Actor, killed through leaping from an express train in motion, to rescue 
his daughter, June 23. 

Wixpex, Mrs, E. 8, Bovey, wife of Edwin Winder, late Metropolitan M. H., a. 66, Jan. 23. 

Wixxecmuter, Herr, the Austrian Giant, recently at the London Pavilion, a. 20, Aug. 24. 

Woop, Charles Octavius, Scenic Artist, drowned while bathing, aged 21, June 16. 

Woottams, Ernest, professionally known as Ernest Wilmore, aged 38, November 24. 

Wootpriner, Mrs., Actress, aged 67, February 11. 

Wywne, Evelyne, professionally known as Lotta Brightling, adopted daughter of William 
and Mabel Brightling, February 5. 

Youre, Sir Charles Lawrence, Bart., Dramatist, aged 47, September 11. 

Youne, J. Faleoner, Actor, March 18. 

Youn, Richard, W., Actor, aged 65, June 5. 
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Dr. JAMES, in a memoir sent to the Académie des Sciences, states that monkeys, unlike 
other animals, unless it is the human animal, readily acquire the habit of taking morphia. 
When monkeys live with opium-smokers, as they do in Eastern countries, where the habit is 
more prevalent than elsewhere, and become accustomed to the medicated atmosphere, they 
acquire a taste for the pipe. One particular monkey, it is said, would wait for his master to 
lay down his pipe, and would then take it up and smoke what remained. If not allowed to 
do so for several days, it would fall into a state of depression and inactivity, which would dis- 
appear as soon as it was allowed to “hit the pipe.” 









Some RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LATE CouNTESS or Essex.—Katherine, the late Dowager 
Countess of Essex, was a vocalist who stood almost without a rival in her day. The following 
sketch of her early career will be found interesting. This late highly-gifted vocalist was born 
September 18, 1794. She was the daughter of Edward Stephens, a respectable carver and 
gilder in Park Street, Grosvenor Square. At an early age the sweetness of her voice and her 
great love of music attracted the attention of her relations and friends, and it was considered 
both just and prudent to cultivate powers so decidedly expressed. The consequence was, at 
thirteen years of age, she was placed in the year 1807 under the tuition of Gesnaldo Lanza, a 
professor of singing of some merit, and remained with him five years. In 1812 it was deemed 
advisable that she should become the pupil of Thomas Welsh. Welsh was the proprietor, with 
William Hawes, of the Argyle Rooms, Argyle Street, Regent Street, known as the “ Harmonic 
Institution.” The rooms were destroyed by fire February 4, 1830. Welsh died January 24, 
1848. Miss Stephens, under the care and attention of Welsh, soon rose to that exalted 
sphere which she continued to fill with undiminished lustre. Her musical knowledge made 
it necessary that she should first appear as a concert singer, which she did at Bath, and the 
just applause she obtained there gave her at length that confidence in her powers which 
enabled her, with increased self-possession, to appear for the first time in London in 1812, at the 
opening of the Pantheon Theatre, Oxford Street. The theatre was burnt down October 3, 
1/92, and reconstructed 1812. Miss Stephens appeared on the boards of Covent Garden 
Theatre September 23, 1813. That evening brought out the young débutante, who was just 
nineteen years of age, in the part of “ Mandane” in Thomas Augustine Arne’s opera of Artarerves, 
It was first acted at Covent Garden Theatre in 1762, Arne sold the copyright for 60 guincas. 
Miss Stephens’s salary at Covent Garden Theatre was then twelve pounds a week. To the 
most touching simplicity and purity of style, she united sweetness and quality of voice; her 
powers of execution were rich, varied, and clear. In the year of Her Majesty's coronation, it 
pleased a peer of the realm, who had only been a widower three months (his first wife having 
died January 16, 1888), to pay her marked attention. The nobleman in question was George 
Capell, the fifth Earl of Essex, a distinguished patron of the drama, and one of the first to 
notice as a rising star Edmund Kean. ‘The lady whom his lordship selected as his second 
wife was this admirable actress and vocalist, Miss Katherine Stephens. She bad now attained 
the age of forty-four.’ But the lady was still as charming as ever when her noble admirer laid 
his heart and his coronet, together with a splendid settlement, at her feet. He married her, 
April 14, 1838, and they lived happily together till his death, April 23, 1839, aged eighty-two 
years. The Earl was born November 18, 1757. He had married his first wife, Sarah 
ee June 6, 1786. She was the daughter of Henry Bassett, of St. Helena, the widow 
«Edward Sephenson. The late Countess, in aiding the cause of charity, resembled the late 
a Lind (Madame Goldschmidt), and never forgot the needy and afflicted sons and 
daug ters of her late profession. The Countess died on Ash Wednesday, February 22, 1882, 
at No. 9, Belgrave Square, aged eighty-eight years. 
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Kew Pieces 


PRODUCED AT THE LONDON THEATRES 
FROM DECEMBER, 1886, TO END OF NOVEMBER, 1887. 





ADELPHI. 
The Bells of Haslemere, drama, in four acts, by Heary Pettitt and Sydney Grundy, July 28, 
AVENUE. 

Robinsva Crusoe, burlesque-pantomime, in three acts and nine tableaux, by R. Reece and H. 
B. Farnie, music by John Crook, December 23. 

The Old Guard, comic opera, in three acts, adaptel by H. B Farnie from Les Voltigeurs de 
la 32éme, music by Robert Planquette (produced at Grand Theatre, Birmingham, on the 
10th October), October 26. 

BRITANNIA., 


The Goblin Bat; or, Harlequin Meloda and the Little Oof-Bird, pantomime, by F, Bowyer, 
December 27. 
The Visiting Card, comedietta, by Tom Craven, May 30. 


COMEDY. 

Mynheer Jan, comic opera, in three acts, written by Harry Paulton and “ Mostyn Tedde,” 
music by Edward Jakobowski (produced at Grand Theatr2, Birmingham, February 7), 
February 14. 

The Open Gate, play, in one act, by C. Haddon Chambers, March 28. 

The Mormon, farcical comedy, in three acts, by W. D. Calthorpe (produced at a matinée at 
the Vaudeville, March 10), placed in the evening bills at this theatre, March 28. 

The Red Lamp, drama, in four acts, by W. Outram Tristram, April 20. [This piece was trans- 
ferred to the Haymarket. } 

The Step-Sister, domestic comedy, in one act, by Wm. Sapte, jun., June 4. 

The Barrister, farcical comedy, in three acts, by George Manville Fenn and J. H. Darnley 
(first produced at Grand T' heatre, Leeds, March 19), September 6, 


COURT. 
Finally closed in September. | _ 
Dandy Dick, farce, in three acts, by A. W. Pinero, January 27. 


COVENT GARDEN. 


Leila; ou Les Pécheurs de Perles, opera, in three acts, libretto by MM. Carré and Cormon, 
music by Georges Bizet (produced in Italian, for the first time in England), April 22. 

La Vita per lo Czar, Italianised version of national Russian opera, by Michele Glinka (pro- 
duced at St. Petersburg, November 27, 1836), Royal Italian Opera, July 12. 


CRITERION. 

My Bonny Boy, farcical comedy, in three acts, by T. G. Warren, December 2. 

After Long Years, comedy-drama, in three acts, story by Mrs. Herbert Purvis, construction 
and dialogue by Arthur Law (produced at Theatre Royal, Torquay, October 20, 1886), 
February 2. 

Muy and December, comedy, in three acts, by Sydney Grundy and Joseph Mackay, adapted 
from La Petite Murquise (originally produced in September, 1882, at a private perform- 
ance, under the title of The Novel-Reader), April 25. 

The Alderman, comedy, in three acts, founded on the French of MM. Barritre and Capenda, 
by James Mortimer, April 29. 

Tea, farcical comedy, in three acts, by Maurice Noel (originally produced at Bath Saloon, 
"Torquay, on January 11), May 4. 

Right or Wrong, comedietta, in one act, by J. J. Bisgood, May 4. 

A.S.S., farce, August 13. 

The Cuchoo, comedietta, in one act, by Walter Helmore, October 5. 

The Circassian, fantastic comedy, in three acts, adapted by F. W. Broughton from MM. 
Emile Blavet and Fabrice Carré’s Le Voyage au Caucase, November 19. 


CRYSTAL PALACE. 
Red Riding Hood, pantomime, by Oscar Barrett and Charles Daly, December 23. 
The Thiee Years’ System, farce, ‘by Walter Maynard ( Willert Beale), February 21. 
A Shadow on the Hearth, drama, in three acts, by Walter Maynard, February 21. 
Macaire, romantic opera, in three acts, by Georg se Fox, September 20. 
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DRURY LANE, 

The Forty Thieves, pantomime, written by E. L. Blanchard, music by Ferdinand Wallerstein, 
December 27. ; 

Nordisa, romantic opera, in three acts (originally produced at Royal Court Theatre, Liverpool, 
January 26), words and music by Frederick Corder, the libretto founded on the French 
drama La Berggggdes Alpes, Carl Rosa Opera, May 4. 

Pleasure, spectacu comedy-drama, in six acts, by Paul Meritt and Augustus Harris, 
September 3. 

Nitocris, poetical py, in tive acts, by Clo, Graves, November 2. 


ELEPHANT AND CASTLE. 

Camping Out, play, in four acts, by Bronson Howard (produced for copyright purposes), 
December 13. 

Jack-in-the-Box, pantomime, by Frank Green, revised by Frank Hall, December 24. 

Fin Maccoul, comedy-drama, in three acts, by Dion Boucicault (produced fur the purposes of 
copyright), February 2. 

Run to Earth; or, A Golden Fortune, drama, in four acts, by George Roberts, April 11. 

Bubbles in the Suds ; or, The Village Washerwoman, musical vaudeville, in one act, April 11. 

Anarchy ; or, Paul Kauvar, drama, in five acts, adapted from the French by Steele Mackaye 
(produced for copyright purposes), April 27. 

Buffalo Bill, drama, in four acts, by George Roberts, May 30. 

Wrecked in London, drama, in four acts, by George Roberts, August 1. 

Shadows of Life; or, The Hand of Fate, drama, in four acts, by Arthur Shirley (first produced 
at the Alhambra Theatre, Barrow-in-Furness, under the title, The Hand of Fate, 
March 3, 1884), September 10. 

The Henrietta, play, in four acts, by Bronson Howard (produced for copyright purposes), 
September 23. 

GAIETY., 

Monte Cristo, Junior, burlesque-melodrama, in three acts. by “ Richard Henry,” orig'nal 
music by Meyer Lutz, Ivan Caryll, Hamilton Clarke, G. W. Hunt, and Henry J. Leslie, 
December 25. 

Dimity’s Dilemma, farce, by Malcolm C. Salaman, February 19. 

The Great Felicidad, comedy, in three acts, by H. M. Paull, March 24. 

Twice Married, comedy-drama, in three acts, by Clement O'Neill and Harvey Sylvester, 
April 25. 

Blue Ribbons, farce, in three acts, by Walter Browne and J. E. Soden, May 11. 

Civil War, drama, in four acts, adapted by Herman Merivale from M. Albert Delpit’s Mdlle. 
de Bressier (produced at the Ambigu, Paris, on April 19), June 27. 

Loyal Love, romantic play, in four acts (originally named Jnez; or, the Bride of Portugal), by 
Ross Neil, August 13. 

Miss Esmeralda, melodramatic burlesque by ** A.C. Torr” (Fred. J. Leslie) and Horace Mills, 
music by Herr Meyer Lutz and Robert Martin, October 8. 


GLOBE. 

The Lodgers, farce, in three acts, adapted from “ Ma Niéce et Mon Ours,” by Brandon Thomas 
and Maurice de Verney, January 18. 

AfteryMany Days, comedietta, in one act, by Arthur Elwood, March 14. 

The Doctor, farcical comedy, adapted by F. C. Burnand, from “La Doctoresse,” by MM. 
Ferrier and Bocage, July 9. 

Tady Fortune, play, in one act, by Charles Thomas, September 17. 

The Arabian Nights, farcical comedy, in three acts, adapted from Von Moser’s Harun 
Alraschid by Syduey Grundy, November 5. 

GRAND. 

Robinson Crusoe ; a Christmas Story of a Good Friday, pantomime, written by Geoffrey Thorn, 
December 27. 

Up for the Jubilee, farce, by Joseph Bracewell, May 30. 

Hans the Boatman, musical comedy, in three acts, by Clay M. Greene (p-oduced at Theatre 
Royal, Sheffield, March 7, 1887), July 4. 

The World Against Her, drama, in five acts, by Frank Harvey (originally produced at 
Theatre Royal, Preston, on January 11), August 1. 

Racing, sporting drama, in seven “ furlongs,” by G. H. Macdermott (first proluced at the Star 
‘Theatre, Wolverhampton, on April 5, 1886), September 5. 

Our Joan, drama, in three acts, by Mr. and Mrs. Herman Merivale (produced at Prince of 
Wales’s, Birmingham, August 22), October 3. 

*Twiat Kith and Kin, drama, in four acts, adapted by Mr. James J. Blood from Miss Braddon’s 
“ Cut by the County ” (originally produced at the Prince of Wales's Theatre, Birmingham, 


August 25), October 10. 
HAYMARKET. 


Hard Hit, play, in four acts, by Henry Arthur Jones, January 17. 
Tae Ballad-Monger, romantic play, in one act, adapted by Walter Besant and Walter Pollock, 
from Theodore de Banville’s Gringoire, September 1d. 
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LYCEUM. 
The Amber Heart, an original poetical fancy, in three acts, by Alfred C. Calmour, June 7. 


MARYLEBONE. 
Cinderella, pantomime, by Leopold Wagner, December 27. 
Grelley’s Money, drama, in four acts, by Eric Ross (first time in London), August 8. 
NOVELTY. 


Dux Redux ; or, A Forest Tangle, poetical play, in three acts, by James Rhoades, January 18, 


Princess Carlo’s Plot, in three acts, adapted from Ouida’s “ Afternoon” by Hilda Hilton, 
January 31, 


The Charitable Man, farce, by Henry Barry, February 15. 

Stepping Stones, comedy, in three acts, by George Fox (produced by amateurs), May 7. 

The Punchbowl ; or, The Royal Brac, comic opera, in two acts, libretto by T. Murray Ford, 
music by John Storer, Mus. Doc. June 18, 

The Blue Bells of Scotland, comedy-drama, in five acts, by Robert Buchanan (partially taken 
from the same author's prose romance, “ A Child of Nature"), September 12. 

Fascination, new and improbable comedy, in three acts, by Harriett Jay and Robert Buchanan, 


October 6. 
OLYMPIC. 


The Churchwarden, farce, in three acts, translated from the German of Herr Rudolf Kneised 
by Messrs. Ogden and Cassel, adapted for the English stage by Edward Terry (first 
produced at Theatre Royal, Newcastle, September 17), December 16. 

My Cousin, comedietta, by James. J. Hewson (first produced at Theatre Royal, Belfast, 
October 16, 1885), March 21. 

The Golden Band, drama, in four acts, by Henry Herman and Rev. Freeman Wills, June 14, 

The Pointsman, drama, in prologue and three acts, by R. C. Carton and Cecil Raleigh, 
August 29. 

OPERA COMIQUE. 

Long Odds, comedy-drama, in three acts, by the late Conway Edwardes (originally produced 
at Bath Theatre Royal), February 1. 

Ned Knowles, comedietta, by T. G. Warren, February 5. 

A Merry Meeting, farce, by W. Lestocq, February 26. 

As in a Looking Glass, play, in four acts, adapted by F.C. Grove from the novel of the same 
name by F.C. Philips, May 16. 


A Secret Foe, drama, in four acts, by John A. Stevens (produced at Theatre Royal, Brighton, 
on the 25th), August 27. 

As ina Glass ; or, His Double, farcical comedy, in two acts and three scenes, adapted from 
an old Adelphi piece known as The Ourang-Outang; or, Hls Double (produced at 
that theatre December 29, 1842), by George Herbert Rodwell and Charles Lauri, jun, 
October 17. 


Bridget O' Brien, Esquire, farcical comedy, in two acts, by Fred. Lyster and John F. Sheridan, 


October 29. 
PAVILION. 
Cinderella, pantomime, by Oswald Allan, December 27. 
Fanny's Flirtations, farce, by Wynn Miller and Philip Haward, July 11. 
False Lights, drama, in four acts, by T. B. Bannister (produced originally at Theatre Royal, 
Birkenhead, April 9, 1886), August 1. 


PRINCE OF WALES'S (late Prince's). 

The Two Pros, comic operetta, in one act, by F. Bowyer, music by G. Jacobi, December 4. _ 

Alice in Wonderland, a “ dream play ” for children, being a dramatised version of incidents in 
Lewis Carroll’s book of the same name, by H. Savile Clarke, music by Walter Slaughter, 
December 23. 

Christina, romantic play, in four acts, by Perey Lynwood and Mark Ambient, April 22. 

Jubilation, musical mixture in one act, by “ Richard Henry,” music by Ivan Caryll and H.J. 
Leslie, May 14. 

Peaceful War, adapted by Sophie Scotti and Leopold Wagner from Von Moser and 
Schonthan’s “ Krieg im Frieden,” May 24. 

Unele’s Ghost, psychological farée, in three acts, by Wm. Sapte, jun., June 15. 

Sample versus Pattern, farcical duologue, June 15. 

Obed Snow's Philanthropy, play, in three acts, by George Newton, July 11. 


PRINCESS'S. 


The Noble Vagabond, romantic drama, in four acts, by Henry Arthur Jones, December 22. 

Held by the Enemy, drama, in five acts, by William Gillette (originally produced in noe 
at the Ladbroke Hall, February 20, 1886, for the purposes of copyright), April 2; Pp aced 
in the evening bill on April 9. : 

The Witch, drama, in five acts, adapted from “ Die Hexe,” of Herr Fitger, by C. Marshan 
Rae, April 26, [Altered to four acts, and reproduced at a second matinée performance 
at this theatre in October, and placed in the evening bill at the St. James's Theatr r 
during the short season there under Mr. Marsham Rae, Nevember 5.] 
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Vittoria Contarini, romantic play, in a prologue and four acts, by A. W. Dubourg (produced 
in the provinces), May 11. 

_ de Lorme, an adaptation of Victor Hugo's play, in five acts, by Richard Davey, 
June 28, 

Shadows of a Great City, drama, in five acts, by Joseph Jefferson and L. R. Shewell (first 
a in America; reproduced at Princess's Theatre, Glasgow, February 28, 1887), 
duly 14. 

My Ja: k, comedietta, in one act, by Miss Emily Coffin, October 6. 

The Stroller, poetic idyll, in one act, adapted from Francois Coppée’s “Le Passant,” and 
versified by Mrs. Olive Logan, October 22. 

Editha’s Burglar, play, in one act, adapted from Mrs, Frances Hodgson Burnet’s story 
so named, by Edwin Cleary, October 28. 


ROYALTY. 

The Coming Clown, a “ Christmas Number,” in one act, by Mark Melford, December 21. 

Modern Wives, farcical comedy, in three acts, adapted by Mr. Ernest Warren from “ Le 
Bonheur Conjugal’ of M. Albin Valabrégue, January 20. 

The Professor's Wooing, a comic pastoral, in four acts (originally produced in America), by 
W. H. Gillette, February 15. 

Ivy, comedy-drama, in three acts, by Mark Melford (produced for the first time at Theatre 
Royal, Manchester, April 4), April 16. 

A Socialist, farce, taken from the Swedish, by Henry Bellingham, April 16. 

A Tragedy, farcical comedy, in three acts, by Charles S. Fawcett, April 28. 

The Quack, farcical comedy, in three acts, adapted from the German of Von Moser by Louis 
Honig, August 11. 

Un Parisien, comedy, in three acts, by Edmond Gondinet, played for the first time in England 
by M. Coquelin and company, October 24. 

L’ Ainé, play, in three acts, by M. Paul Delair, revised by M. Victorien Sardou, played by 
M. Coquelin and company, October 26. 

Gringoire, play, in one act, by Théodore de Banville (produced at the Théatre Frangais, 1886), 
played in French, November 4. 

Le Juif Polonais, drama, in three acts, by MM. Erckmann-Chatrain, played in French, 
November 7. 

I’ Indécis, comedietta, by Mrs. Hughes Bell, adapted by the authoress, from her own piece 
Between the Posts (produced at Newcastle-on-Tyne on September 9), November 10. 


SADLERS WELLS. 
Jack and the Beanstalk, pantomime, by George Thorne and F. Grove Palmer, December 27. 


ST. GEORGE’S HALL. 


The Friar, operetta, words by J. Comyns Carr, music by Alfred J. Caldicott, December 15. 

The Two Poets, comic opera, in two acts, by J. Edward Germain (tirst public performance), 
December 21. 

Hard Lines, petite drama, by Charles Dickinson, March 19. 

A Man of Business, play, in four acts, translated from the Swedish, (“En Fallat”) of 
Bjornsterne Bjornson by W. Olaf and William Chapman, March 26. 

The Naturalist, a musical piece, in one act, written by J. Comyns Carr, music by King Hall, 
April 11. 

Jubilee Notes, musical sketch, by Corney Grain, April 11. 

Lady Deane, domestic play, in four acts, by Alfred A. Wilmot, May 26. 

Misled, farce, by Alfred A. Wilmot, May 26. 

The Rival Roses, dramatic scene, written and composed by Alfred Gilbert, July 14. 

Abdallah, spectacular cantata, written and composed by Alfred Gilbert, July 14. 

Tally-Ho, one-act vaudeville, written by T. Malcolm Watson, music by Alfred Caldicott, 
November 9. 


ST. JAMES’S. 


The Witch, drama, in four acts, adapted from “ Die Hexe ” of Herr Fitger by C. Marsham Rae 
(produced at the Princess’s on April 26 and in October, at matinée performances), 


November 5. 
SANGER’S. 
Cinderella, pantomime, by W. Muskerry, December 27. 
Nert-of-Kin, melodrama, in four acts, by Robert Overton (first time in London), February 28. 
The Right Man, romantic drama, in five acts, by George Comer and Lionel Ellis, May 7. 
A Kitchen Tragedy, farce, by Edwin R. Barwick, May 21. 
Buffalo Bill; or, Life in the Wild West, American drama, in four acts, by Colonel Stanley 
and Charles Hermann (first time in London), May 28. 


SAVOY. 
Ruddygore ; or, The Witch’s Curse, supernatural comic opera, in two acts, libretto written by 
W. 8S. Gilbert ; music composed by Sir Arthur Sullivan, January 22. [The name was 
afterwards changed to “ Ruddigore.””} 
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STANDARD. 

Aladdia, prntomime, by John Douglass, December 27. 

Blind Justice, drama, in a prologue ani three acts, by E. C. Bertrand (originally produced at 
Theatre Royal, Wolverhampton, on September 23, 1886), April 11. 

The Noble Savage, comic opera, in one act, by Frederick Corder, April 30. 

A Woman's Truth, domestic drama, in five acts, by Walter Reynolds (produced at Grand 
Theatre, No‘tingham, December 24, 1886), July 4. 

Passion’s Slave, drama, in four acts, by John A. Stevens (originally brought out in America ; 
produced for the first time in England in November, 1886, at the Theatre Royal, Bradford), 
August 1. 

The Royal Mail, drama, in a prologue and three acts, by John Douglass and another, 
August 18, 

The Tongue of Slander, domestic and sensational drama, in four acts, by T. G. Warren and 
John Douglass, October 17. 

STRAND. 


Gladys, comedy, in three acts, by Arthur Law, December 1. 

A Brave Coward, play, in three acts, by J. 8. Blythe, December 3. 

Bachelor’s Wives, farce, in three acts, by F. Bousfield (originally produced in the provinces), 
December 15. 

Jach-in-the-Box, musical variety drama, in four acts, by George R. Sims and Clement Seott 
(produced at Brighton in 1885), February 7. 

By Special Request, comedietta, by T. Malcolm Watson, February 7. 

The Oath, romantic drama, in a prologue and four acts (originally produced at the Queen's 
Theatre, Manchester, April 4), June 14, 

Nina; or, The Story of a Heart, play, in five acts, taken from “La Dame aux Camélias” and 
Emile Zola’s work “ Nana” (originally produced at Theatre Royal, Wigan, April 13, 
1885), July 13. 

Freda, play, in three acts, by Bernard Bussy and W. T. Blackmore, July 19. 

The Wrong Envelopes, comedietta, July 19. 

The Sultan of Mocha, comic opera, in three acts, music by Alfred Cellier, libretto partly 
rewritten, reconstructed, ani revised by W. Lestocq, September 21. 

SURREY. 

Jack and the Beanstalk, pantomime, by George Conquest and Heary Spry, December 24. 

Man to Man, dvama, in five acts, by William Bourne (produced on March 24, 1884, at the 
Queen's Theatre, Manchester), July 4. 

Current Cash, drama, in prologue and four acts (produced at North Shields, May 3, 1885), by 
C. A. Clarke, July 25. 

The Stranglers of Paris, drama, in five acts, adapted from Adolphe Belot’s Porte-St.-Martin 
drama Les Etrangleurs de Paris by Arthur Shirley, October 17. 

A Dead Man's Gold; or, The History of a Crime, drama, in tive acts, by George Conquest and 
Henry Spry, November 7. 


72 





TERRY'S. 
[This new theatre, situate in the Strand, was opened to the public by Mr. Edward Terry oa 
October 17, with The Churchwarden.| (See Olympic.) 
Meddle and Muddle, comedietta, by Messrs. Bellingham and Best (produced on June 3, 1887, 
at Royalty Theatre, Glasgow), October 17. 


TOOLE’S. 


The Butler, domestic comedy, in three acts, by Mr. and Mrs. Herman Merivale (first produced 
at Theatre Royal, Manchester, November 24), December 6. 

Ruddy George; or, Robin Red Breast, a musical parody, in one act, by H.G. F. Taylor and Perey 
Reeve, March 19. 

Woman's Wrongs, comedietta, by A. M. Heathcote, September 12. 

Dandy Dick, farce, in three acts, by A. W. Pinero; transferred to this theatre from the Court, 


September 12. 
VAUDEVILLE. 


Lord Maeninny, farce, December 21. 

The Referee, a revised version of The Undergraduates, farcical comedy, in three acts, by W. 
Outram Tristram (produced at a matinée at the Opera Comique Theatre on October 6), 
December 21. 

Her Trustee, drama, in our acts, by James J. Blood, March 2. 

The Mormon, farcical comedy, in three acts, by W. D. Calthorpe, March 10. [Placed in the 
evening bills at the Comedy Theatre, March 2%. } 

The Brothers, play, in one act, by Henry Byatt, March 10, 

A Dark Night’s Bridal, a po-tical comedy, in one act, by Robert Buchanan, founded on a p70 
sketch by R, L. Stevenson, April 9. 

The Skeleton, comedy, in three acts, fuun Jed on the German of Von Moser by Austin Stannus 
and Yorke Stephens, May 27. 

After, play, in one act, by J. Scott Battams, May 27. 
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Constance Frere, play, in a prologue and three acts, by Herbert Gough and Morris Edwards, 
June 27. 

Dawn, drama, in four acts, by George Thomas and Frank Oswald, June 30. 

Held by the Enemy, play, i. five acts, by William Gillette (transferred to this theatre from the 
Princess’s), July 2. 

Mrs. Weakly's Difficulty, comedietta, by William Poel, July 5. 

Adelaide, dramatic fragment, in one act, adapted from Dr. Hugo Muller’s German play of the 
same name by William Poel, July 5. 

Devil Caresfvot, play, in four acts, adapted by C. Haddon Chambers and J. Stanley Little from 
Rider Haggard’s novel “ Dawn,” July 12. [Placed in the evening bill at the Strand, 
August 6 ; transferred to the Come dy, August 23.] 

Fettered Freedom, drama, in three acts, bv Milner Kenue and C. H. Stephenson, September 28. 

In Danger, drama, in three acts, by W. Lestocq and Henry Cresswell (first produced at 
Theatre Koy al, Brighton, October 24), November 1. 

Heart of Hearts, play, in three acts, by Henry Arthur Jones (placed in the evening bills on 
November 7), November 3. 

A Mare’s Nest, farcical comedy, in three acts, adapted feom the German of Julius Rosen by 
Henry Hamilton, November 17. 


SUNDRIES. 

The Advocate, comedy-drama, in four acts, adapted from the French, by Charles Lander, 
Kilburn Town Hall, December 3. 

A Sixpenny Wire, domestic drama, in one “ flash,” by Campbell Rae-Brown; May Street 
School-room, South Kensington, January 18, 

Mermaid, drama, in three acts, by Stebbings Heath (produced by amateurs); Ladbroke Hall, 
February 15, 

A Father's Sacrifice, drama, in two acts, by W. R. Varty, from a novelette by T. W. Speight ; 
School of Dramatic Art, Argyll Street, W. , February 16. 

Parts and Players, play, in three acts, by Francis Harl ywe; St. Andrew's Parish Room, Stoke 
Newington, April 11. 

To-Night at Eight, farce, by T. D. M‘Cord and G, A. Toplis; Park Hall, Camden Town, 
April 18. 

Bride of Messina, opera, in three acts, libretto, adapted from Schiller, by H. Miiller, composed 
¥ J. H. Bonawitz ; Portman Rooms, Baker Street, April 23. 

The Coming Woman, comic drama, in three acts ; Ladbroke Hall, April 30. 

The Butterfly, play, in one act, by Walter Rhoades (produced by amateurs); Bloomsbury 
Rifles Drill Hall, May 4. 

Dan and Dick, eccentric comedy, in three acts, by Herbert (rough and Morris Edwards (pro- 
duced by amateurs for copyright purposes) ; Ladbroke Hall, May 14. 

The Cupboard Skeleton, farce, by * Ajax”; Ladbroke Hall, May 14. 

Another Matinée, comedietta, by F. Castris; Ladbroke Hall, May 17. 

1s Madame at Hom: ? comedietta, adapted from the French by Minnie Bell; Prince's Hall, 
May 28. 

A Crimeless Criminal, farce, by Martin Becher ; Kilburn Town Hall, May 26, 

A Romance of the Harem, romantic opera, in two acts, libretto by Arthur Skete thley, music by 
J. Parry Cole ; Kilburn Town Hall, May 28. 

A Fool's Fidelity, drama, in three acts, by Geo. Capel (first produced at Birmingham, 
March 14) ; North London Colosseum, Dalston, June 6. 

Cleverly Managed, comedietta, by Anirew Longmuir; Steinway Hall, June 28. 

The Waiter, comedy, i in two acts, by Re Henry ; Ladbroke Hall, July 7 3, 

Paid in Full, drama, in three acts, by St. Aubyn Miller ; Ladbroke Hall, November 14. 


By the Sea, drama, in one act, adapted by Alec Nelson from Theuriet’s Jean-Murie ; Ladbroke 
Hall, November 28. 


Hew Pieces 


PRODUCED AT THE PROVINCIAL THEATRES, 
FROM DECEMBER, 1836, TO END OF NOVEMBER, 1887. 


A Buried Talent, play, in three acts, by Louis N. Parker; Digby Hotel Assembly Rooms, 

Sherborne, December 3. 
False Hearts, drama, in four acts ; Theatre Royal, West Bromwich, December 3. 

The Extreme Penalty, drama, in four acts, by Gerald Holcroft ; "Theatre Royal, Doncaster, 
December 6, 

Frou-Frou, a new translation of MM. Meilhac and Halévy’s French drama by Janet Achureh 
and Char'es Charrington ; Comedy Theatre, Manchester, December 9. 

Wanted, an Enemy, farce, by H. P. Grattan ; Tyne, Newcastle, December 10. 
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Fatal Triumph, drama, in four acts, by J. L. Featherstone and J. C. Hurd; New Cross Public 
Hall, December 11. 

The Fair Princess, burlesque, written and composed by Mr. Fred. Bernard ; Gaiety Theatre, 
Walsall, December 20. 

A Woman's Truth, drama, in five acts, by Walter Reynolds (first production in England) ; 
Grand Theatre, Nottingham, December 24. 

The Captain, farcical comedy, in three acts, by W. F. Field; Town Hall, Maidenhead, 
December 27. 

Pepita, comic opera, in three acts, libretto by MM. Chivot, Duru, adapted by Mostyn Tedde, 
from La Princess de Canaries (produced, with music by Charles Lecocq, at the Folies- 
Dramatiques, February 9, 1883); Court Theatre, Liverpool, December 30. 

A —— of Paradise, farcical comedy, in three acts, by Joseph Dilley ; Lyric Hall, Ealing, 
January 1. 

On Tour ; A Trip to Heidelberg, musical comedy, in one act, by W. F. Field ; Drill Hall, 
Ealing, January 5. 

Guiltless, drama, in four acts, adapted from M. D’Ennery’s novel “ Martyre,” by Arthur 
Shirley ; New Cross Public Hall, January 8. 

The World Against Her, drama, by Frank Harvey ; Theatre Royal, Preston, January 11. 

Tea, farcical comedy, in three acts, by Maurice Noel ; Bath Saloon, Torquay, January 11. 

The Policeman, farcical comedy, in three acts, by Walter Helmore and Eden Philips; Lyric 
Hall, Ealing, January 12. 

On His Oath, drama, in a prologue and four acts, by Charles A. Aldin; Theatre Royal, Scar- 
borough, January 18. 

Myfisto, burlesque extravaganza, by Vere Montague and Frank St. Clare; Theatre Royal, 
Colchester, January 24. 

Adrift, drama, in four acts; Theatre Roval, Aldershot, January 24. 

Nordisa, opera, in three acts, written and composed by Frederick Corder, libretto founded on 
La Bergére des Alpes, produced by the Carl Rosa Company; Royal Court Theatre, 
Liverpool, January 26, 

The Golden Bough, comic opera, adapted from the Countess D’Aulnois’ “ Le Rameau d'Or,” 
by David Scott, music by Josef Pelzer (produced by amateurs); Broughty Ferry, 
January 27. 

The Repentance of King /Ethelred the Unreadly, operetta, in three tableaux, written by Mr. 
Burton, composed by Walter Hay, R.A.M.; Shrewsbury, January 31. 

The Umpire, drama, in a prologue and five acts; Theatre Royal, Burnley, January 31. 

Isofel, play, in four acts, by Eweretta Lawrence; Theatre Royal, Ipswich, February 2. 

Choice, comedietta, by T. D. M*Cord ; New Public Hall, Ealing Dean, February 5. 

Mynheer Jan, comic opera, in three acts, written by Harry Paulton and “ Mostyn Tedde,” 
music by Edward Jakobowski; Grand Theatre, Birmingham, February 7. 

Good for Both, comedietta, by John Kennedy ; Opera House, Londonderry, February 11. 

My First Patient, farce, from the German, by H. Cassel and C, Ogden; Theatre of the 
Technical College, Bradford, February 12. 

The Hawk's Grip, drama, in five acts, by Loftus Don ; Prince of Wales's Theatre, Southampton, 
February 14. 

The Scarlet Dye, play, by Julia M. Masters ; Theatre Royal, Brighton, February 15. 

The Royal Riddle, burlesque, written by Horace Mills, music by Arthur Mills (produced by 
Touchstone Dramatic Club) ; Theatre Royal, Woolwich, February 16. 

Friends, comedy-drama, in three acts, by Alfred D. Parker; St. James's Hall, Lichfield, 
February 17. 

Long Live the Queen, “ Jubilee” spectacular drama, in four acts, by E. J. Brady (copyright 
verformance); Theatre Royal, Hednesford, February 17. 

Zilpha, romantic drama, in four acts, by Walter H, Jackson; Beach’s Hall, Brentford, 
February 24. 

Shadows of a Great City, drama, in five acts, by Joseph Jefferson and L.. R. Shewell (originally 
produced in America) ; Princess's Theatre, Glasgow, February 28. 

Burglars, farcical tragedy, in three acts, by Mark Melford (produced at Theatre Royal, 
Brighton, March 2, 1885, and afterwards at Avenue, Londun, on April 9, of same year, 
under the name of A Reign of Terror) ; Theatre Royal, Norwich, February 28. 

A Sinless Shame, drama, in four acts, by Gilbert Elliott (revised and rewritten) ; Theatre 
Royal, Cheltenham, February 28. 

Hans the Boatman, musical play, in three acts, by Clay M. Greene (first time in England); 
Theatre Royal, Sheffield, March 7. 

A Fool's Fidelity, drama, in three acts, by Geo. Capel ; Theatre Royal, Birmingham, March lt. 

The Barrister, farcical comedy, in three acts, by George Manville Fenn and J. H. Darnley; 
Grand Theatre, Leeds, March 19. 

Hook and Eye, comedietta, by Eille Norwood; Grand Theatre, Leeds, March 22. 

Twilight, musical comedy, in two acts, by William Geary; Gas Band Room, Brentford, 
March 24, 

Well Matched, comedietta, by Philip Havard ; Ealing Public Hall, March 26. 

Boys Together, farcical comedy, in four acts, by W. Howell-Poole, adapted from a novel by 
Mountney Jephson ; Prince of Wales’s, Liverpool, March 28. 

The Requital, a duologue, in one act, by W. Edwardes Sprange; Theatre Royal, Exeter 
April 1. 
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Sol Gandy, play, by H. Bellingham and William Best ; 
April 1. 

Kittens, a musical play, by Fred. Lyster and J. M. Glover ; Theatre Royal, Brighton, April 4. 

Ivy, comedy-drama, in four acts, by Mark Melford ; ‘Theatre Royal, Manchester, April 4, 

The Oath, romantic drama, in a proloy ue and four acts, by James A. Meade ; Queen’s Theatr 
Manchester, April 4. 

Sly Dogs, farcical comedy, ia three acts, by Charles Daly ; ' 
Torquay, April 11. F 
The Royal Watchman, comic opera, in three acts, libretto by William Boosey, music by Frank 

L. Moir; Theatre Royal, Exeter, April 11. 
An Irish E ‘lope ment, farcical comedy, in three acts; Queen’s Theatre, Manchester, April 11. 
The Thugs of Paris, drama, by Brandon Ellis ; Theatre Roval, Goole, April 11. 
Creeping Shadows, drama, in five acts, by Butler Stanhope ; ‘Theatre Royal, Birkenhead,April 18. 
Hunt the Slipper, farcical comedy, in three acts, by F. Locke ; Theatre Royal and Opera 
House, Cork, April 18. 
The Junior Partner, farcical comedy, in three 
Asylum, Northampton, April 21. 
Dolly's Dilemma, musical absurdity, by Harry Millward and C. Flavell Hayward; Theatre 
Royal, Woiverhampton, April 22. 7 
Gold Dust, drama, in five acts, by Geo. De Lara; Winter Gardens, Blackpool, April 29. 
Waiting, a dramatic — in one ac 


act, translated from the Swedish by David Bergandahl ; 

Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, April 29. 

The Spinster, farcical comedy, in three 

Cross Public Hall, April 30, 

er Despair, melodrama, in a prologue and four acts, by George Comer ; Gaiety Theatre, 

Halifax, May 5. 

A Mock Doctress, farce, by J. Scott Battams ; Lyric Hall, Ealing, May 7. 

Claire, vers nem in four acts, of M. Georges Ohnet’s novel “Le Maitre de Forges,” by Mrs. 
Bernhardt-Fischer ; New Cross Public Hall, May 7. 


By Special Licence, drama, in a prologue and four acts, by Frank Marryat ; Theatre Royal, 
Longton, May 16. 
The Diver's Luck; or, The Crime Beneath the Waves, drama, in four acts, translated and 


adapted to the English stage by Fred. Cooke and W. R. Waldron ; Theatre Royal, Jarrow, 
Mav 30. 


Royal Opera House, Leicester, 


rheatre Royal and Opera House, 


acts, by Sidney Russ ; Theatre, Berry Wood 


acts, by Percy Gwynne and Cyril Harrison; New 
NM 


At Mammon’s Shrine, 
Leicester, May 80. 

Domestic Medicine, comedietta, adapted from the Spanish by Lita Smith; Theatre Royal 
Grantham, June 2. 

Chauperoned, comedietta, by Miss Eva Harrison; Assembly Rooms, Cheltenham, June 3. 


Meddle and Muddle, comedietta, by Messrs. Bellingham and West ; Royalty Theatre, Glasgow, 
June 3. 


ymedy-drama, in one act, by Benjamin Landeck ; Royal Opera House, 


The Wild West, romantic drama, in three acta, by Alfred Stafford ; Theatre Royal, Woolwich, 
June 6. 

The Contract, drama, in five acts, by Harry Croft Hillier ; Theatre Royal, Margate, June 6. 

An Act of Folly, dvama, in four acts, by Lewis B. Goldman; Drill Hall, Basingstoke, June 7. 

Desperation, drama, in four acts, by George Roy and Bessie Reid; Theatre Royal, West 
Bromwich, June 10. 

A Hidden Enemy, drama, in three acts, by Alfred Gray ; Theatre Royal, Woolwich, June 13. 

Her Second Love, revised version of Passion’s Power (adapted from Jules Claretie’s Le 
Prince Zilah, and produced at New Cross Public Hall, March 25, 1886), by Arthur 
Shirley; Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Birmingham, June 13. 

Squire Humphrey, comedy, in one act, adapted by W. T. Blackmore, from the Comédie- 
Frangaise piece L’ Ete de St. Martin; New Theatre, Oxford, June 20. 

Odd, to Say the Least of It, farce, in three acts, by Edward Rose ; New Theatre, Oxford, 
June 21. 

A Bad Lot, farcical comedy, in three acts, by Harry Paulton and “ Mostyn Tedde ” 
House, Northampton, ome 24. 

Little Cinderella, burlesque, by J. Wilton Jones ; Tyne Theatre, Newcastle, June 25. 

True Grit; er, Reaping the Harvest, drama, in four acts, by Alfred Stafford ; Theatre Royal, 
Woolwich, June 27. 

A Welcome Visit, comedietta, by Eille Norwood ; Public Hall, Harwich, July 14. 

On the Sands, musical sketch, by Percy F. Marshall; Public Hall, Harwich, July 14. 

A Fair Conquest, dramatic episode, in one act, by Albert E. Drinkwater; Prince of Wales’s, 
Great Grimsby, July 18. 


Wideawake, c omedietta, adapted from the German, by Morris Dare ; Theatre Royal, Portsmouth, 
July 18, 


; Opera 


The Mark of Cain, drama, in five acts, by Fred. Jarman ; Prince of Wales’s, Greenwich, 
July 25. 


Ballyvogan, drama, in four acts, by Arthur Lloyd ; Tyne Theatre, Newcastle, July 25. 
Played and Lost, drama, by W. J. Wild; The vatre Roy al, North Shields, August 1. 


The Fugitive, drama, in four acts, by Tom Craven; Alhambra Theatre, Barrow-in-Furness, 
August 1. 


Lucky Star, drama, in four acts, by George Comer; Theatre Royal, Darlington, August 1. 
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My Friend Jarlet, comedy, in one act, by Arnold Goldsworth and E, B. Norman (produced by 
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the “ Old Stagers”’) ; Canterbury Theatre, August 2. 

The Game of Life, spectacular melodrama, in five acts, by W. Howell-Poote ; Royal Court 
Theatre, Liverpool, August 15. 

A Preference Bond, comedietta, by J. Brand Maclaren ; Theatre Royal, Nottingham, August 15. 

Making It Pleasant, farce, by Will Clement ; Theatre Royal, Woolwich, August 22. 

Our Joan, drama, in three acts, by Mr. and Mrs, Herman Merivale ; Prince of Wales’s Theatre, 
Birmingham, August 22. ° 

*Twizt Kith and Kin, drama, in four acts, ty James J. Blood ; Prince of Wales's, Birmingham, 
August 25. 

A Secret Foe, play, in four acts, by John A. Stevens ; Theatre Royal, Brighton, August 25. 

Condemned ; or, £1,000 Reward, American drama, by Euston Knowles ; Theatre Royal, Castle- 
ford, August 25. 

Mexican Bill ; or, Life in the Far Wild West, drama, in five acts, by Butler Stanhope ; Theatre 
Royal, Birkenhead, August 29. 

Is Life Worth Living? drama, in four acts, by F. A. Scudamore; Prince’s Theatre, Bristol, 
September 1. 

The Tamaniieden farce, in three acts, by David Lloyd, adapted for the English stage by 
Edward Terry ; Theatre Royal, Newcastle-on-Tyne, September 2. 

Black Mail, drama, in four acts, by Dr. R. H. Dabbs (produced by amateurs at the Literary 
Institute, Shanklin, Isle of Wight); September 3. 

Count Tremolio, Venetian opera, libretto by Edgar Wyatt, music by Alfred R. Watson ; Theatre 
Royal, Nottingham, September 5. 

Won by a Head, drama, in five acts, by C. A. Clarke ; Theatre Royal, Woolwich, September 5. 

Viva, drama, in four acts, by Milton Bode ; Levino’s Circus, Merthyr, September 12, 

False Steps, drama, by Frederick Vanneck ; Theatre Royal, Bristol, September 19. 

The Peacemaker, play ; Ipswich Public Hall, September 30. 

Katti, the Family Help, domestic farce, adapted by Charles 8. Fawcett, from Meilhac's 
Gotte ; Princess’s, Glasgow, September 30. 

The Maypole ; or, Mad for Love, comic opera, in two acts, by C. Bruce Wade and Stanislaus 
Elliott ; Theatre Royal, Limerick, October 6. 

The Mousetrap, comedy-drama, in three acts, by Sydney Grundy (produced for copyright 
purposes previous to performance at Wallack’s Theatre, New York, on October 10) ; Prince 
of Wales's Theatre, Greenwich, October 7. 

Galatea, opera, by Victor Massé (produced for the first time in England); Prince's Theatre, 
Bristol, October &. 

The Old Guard, comic opera, in three acts ; libretto adapted from Les Voltigeurs de la 32me 
of MM. Edmond Gondinet and George Duval, by H. B. Farnie; music by Robert 
Planquette ; Grand Theatre, Birmingham, October 10. [The French original was produced 
at the Renaissance on January 7, 1880. } 

His Hidden Revenge, drama, in five acts, by Florence Holton; Upton Park Public Hall, 
October 10. 

Nadgy, romantic comic opera, in three acts, writ‘en by Alfred Murray, music by F. Chassaigne, 
(performed for copyright purposes) ; Prince of Wales’s, Greenwich, October 19. 

In the Clouds, farce, by G. P. Hawtrey ; Lyric Hall, Ealing, October 20, 

Nadine, comedy, in three acts, by Leonard Grover (produced for copyright purpcses) ; Royal 
Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, October 22. 

Herne’s Oak; or, The Rose of Windsor, legendary comic opera, written by Walter Parke, 
composed by J. C, Bond-Andrews ; Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Liverpool, October 24. 

In Danger, drama, in three acts, by W. Lestocq and Henry Creswell ; Theatre Royal, Brighton, 
October 24. 

Our Bonnie Prince, historical drama, in four acts, by John Chute and John Coleman; Grand 
Theatre, Glasgow, October 24. 

A Mad Match, drama, in four acts, adapted from H, Rider Haggard’s novel “ Dawn,” by 
Hugh Moss (produced for coprright purposes); Assembly Rvoms, Great Malvern, 
October 28. 

Gipsy Gabriel, comic opera, in three acts, libretto founded on the story of “Guy Mannering,” 
by Walter.Parke and William Hogarth, music by Florian Pascal; Theatre Royal, 

Bradford, November 3. 

Grandpapa’s Promise, comedy, in one act, by L. Corcoran; Theatre Royal, Cheltenham, 
November 4. 

The Magic Glass, one-act opera, by Herman Merivale, music by Harriet Young ; Hove Town 
Hall, Brighton, November 8. 

Perfidy, drama, in four acts, by the late E. Falconer, revised and altered by W. J. Connel; 
Theatre Royal, Bolton, November 10. 

*The Organist, romantic comedy-drama, in four acts, by Henry Witton and Arthur B, Moss; 
New Cross Public Hall, November 14. ° 

A Miser, drama, in one act, by Julian Cross; Theatre Royal, Brighton, November 16. J 

A Life’s Debt, drama, in four acts, by J. F. Graham ; Royalty Theatre, Chester, November 1’. 

The Music Master, comedietta, by Flavell Haward; Exchange Hall, Wolverhampton, 
November 19. é 

The Race of Life, drama, in four acts, by J. W. Whitbread; Queen’s Theatre, Dublin, 

November 21. 
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dew Pieres 


PRODUCED AT THE PRINCIPAL PARIS THEATRES, 
FROM DECEMBER, 1886, TO END OF NOVEMBER, 1887. 


AMBIGU. 
Les Mystéres de Paris, piece, in five acts, drawn from Eugene Sue’s novel by M. Ernest Blum, 
February 11. 
Madempiselle de Bressier, five-act drama, by M. Albert Delpit, April 19. 


Mathias Sandorf, spectacular piece, in five acts, drawn from M. Jules Verne’s tale by MM. 
William Busnach and Georges Maurens, November 26. 


BOUFFES-PARISIENS. 
Les Grenadiers de Mont-Cornette, three-act opera-bouffe, libretto by MM. “ Daunis” (Péricaud), 
Delormel, and Edouard Philippe, music by M. Charles Lecocq, January 4. 


Ja Gamine de Paris, three-act vpera-bouffe, ‘libretto by MM. Letellier and Vanloo, music by 
M. Guston Serpette, March 30, 


Sosie, opera-bouffe, in three acts, libretto by MM. Albin Valabrégue and Henri Kéroul, music 
by M. Raoul Pugno, October 8. 


CHATEAU-DEAU. 


Augereau, ou les Volontaires de la République, five-act drama, by M. Gaston Marot, December 4, 

Vidocq, ou la Police en 18—, piece, in five acts, vy MM. Jaime and Georges Richard, 
January 14. 

I Absente, five-act drama, by MM. Villemer and Paul Segonzac, February 9. 


Le Fiacre No. 1i 8, drama, in five acts, drawn by M. Jules Dornay from M. de Montépin’s novel, 
February 27. 


Les Fréres d’ Armes, five-act drama, by M. Charles Garaud, April 8. 
Mademoiselle d’ Artagnan, spectacular drama, iu five acts, by M. Frantz Beauvallet, October 10. 


CLUNY. 
Rigobert, farcical comedy, in three acts, by MM. Paul Burani and Grenet-Dancourt, February 16. 
Clo-Clo, comedy-vaudeville, in three acts, by MM. Albin Valabrégue and Pierre Decourcelle, 
April 28. 
Boul’ Mich’ Revue, review, in three acts, by MM. Milher and Numes, November 19. 
Tous les Mémes, one-act comedy, by M. Maurice Hennequin, November 26. 


COMEDIE-FRANGAISE. 
Protestation ! “apropos,” in verse, by M. Emile Moreau, January 15 (265th anniversary of 
Moliére’s birth). 
Francillon, comedy, in three acts, by M. Alexandre Dumas, January 17. 
Raymonde, three- act comedy, by MM. André Theuriet and Eugene Morand, May 28. 
Vincenette, one-act drama, i in verse, bv M. Pierre Barbier, May 28. 
La Souris, comedy, in three acts, by M. Edouard Pailleron, November 18, 


DEJAZET. 


Fransouillon, one-act parody, by MM. Verncuil, Guy, and Millaud, February 18, 
Décoré, one-act comedy, by M. Edmond Duesberg, November 25. 


EDEN. 
Lohengrin, Richard Wagner's opera, the French libretto by M. Nuitter, May 3 (performed once 
only by M. Lamoureux’s company). 


FOLIES-DRAMATIQUES. 


Paris en Général, review, in four acts, by MM. Monréal, Blondeau, and Grisier, December 23, 
Le Bourgeois de Calais, comic opera, in three acts, words by MM. Ernest Dubreuil and Paul 
Burani, music by M. André Messager, April 6. 


Surcouf, comic opera, three acts (with a prologue), libretto by MM. Chivot and Duru, music 
by M. Robert Planquette, October 6. 


GAITE. 


Dix Jours aux Pyrénées, spectacular piece, in five acts, by M. Paul Ferrier, with music by 
M. Louis Varney, November 22. 
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GYMNASE-DRAMATIQUE. 
La Comtesse Sarah, piece, in five acts, by M. Georges Ohnet, January 14. 
Dégommé, three-act comedy, by M. Edmond Gondinet, September 30. 
Les Chiméres, comedy, in one act, by M. Jean Sigaux, October 16. 
I) Abbé Constantin, comedy, in three acts, drawn from M. Ludovic Halévy’s novel by MM. 
Hector Crémieux and Pierre Decourcelle, November 4. ; 


MENUS-PLAISIRS. 


Volapuk-Revue, review, in three acts, by MM. Wiliiam Busnach and Albert Vanloo, Dee, 11. 

Les Vacances du Mariage, three-act comedy-vaudeville, by MM. Albin Valabrégue and 
Maurice Hennequin, February 12. 

Le Tigre de la rue Tronchet, three-act comedy-vaudeville, by MM. Pierre Decourcelle and 
Henri Keroul, March 29. 

Valentine chez Zoc, one-act comedy, by MM. Adrien Vély and Adrien Mach. April 13. 

Le Chevalier Timide, one-act comic opera, words by M. Busnach, music by M. Edmond Missa, 
September 1. 

La Fiancée des Verts-Poteaux, comic opera, in three acts, libretto by M. Maurice Ordonneau, 
music (the score of Indiana) by M. Edmond Audran, November 8. 

Stratonice, comic opera, in one act, words by M. Eugene Chardon, music by M. Edmond Diet, 
November 19. 

NOUVEAUTES. 

La Princesse Colombine (Nell Gwynne), comic opera, in three acts, music by M. Robert 
Planquette, libretto, adapted from Mr. H. B. Farnie’s original version, by MM. Maurice 
Ordonneau and Emile André, December 7. r 

LL’ Amour Mouillé, three-act comic opera, libretto by MM. Jules Prével and Armand Liorat, 
music by M. Louis Varney, January 25. 

Ninon, comic opera, in three acts, libretto by MM. Emile Blavet, Paul Burani, and Emile 
André, music by M. Léon Vasseur, March 23. 

Les Saturnales, three-act opera-boufle, words by M. Albin Valabrégue, music by M. Lacéme, 
September 26. 

Les Deléqués, piece, in three acts, by MM. Emile Blavet and Fabrice Carré, music by M. Banés, 
November 30. 


ODEON. 


La Bourse et la Vie, two-act comedy, in verse, by M. Francois Mons, December 10. 

Chez la Champmeslé, one act “ apropos,” in verse, by Madame Galeron and M. Ernest de Calonne, 
December 21 (247th anniversary of Racine’s birth). 

Moliére chez Conti, one-act “apropos,” in verse, by M. Alfred Copin, January 15 (265th 
anniversary of Molitre’s birth). 

Numa Roumestan, five-act comedy, by M. Alphonse Daudet, February 15. 

Le Privilége de Gargantua, one-act comedy, in verse, by MM. Grandvallet and Truffier, May 7. 

Le Marquis Papillon, three-act comedy, in verse, by M. Maurice Boniface, September 22. 

Jacques Damour, one-act piece, drawn by M. Léon Hennique from a story by M. Zola, 
September 22. 

La Perdrizx, comedy, in three acts, by MM. Eugene Adenis and Henri Gillet, October. 5. 

Maitre Andréa, one-act comedy, in verse, by M. Edouard Blau, October 5. 


LL’ Agneau sans Tache, one-act comedy, by MM. Armand Ephraim and * Adolphe Adener, 
November 3. 


OPERA. 


Patrie, grand opera, in five acts and six scenes, libretto by MM. Victorien Sardou and Louis 
Gallet, music by M. Emile Paladilhe, December 20. 


OPERA-COMIQUE. 
Egmont, lyric drama, in four acts, libretto by MM. Albert Wolff and Albert Millaud, music 
by M. Gaston Salvayre, December 6. 
Proserpine, lyric drama, in four acts, libretto, drawn from one of M. Auguste Vacquerie’s poems, 
by M. Louis Gallet, music by M. Saint-Saéns, March 16. 
Le Roi Malgré Lui, comic opera, in three acts, libretto by MM. Jean Richepin, Emile de Najac, 
¢ and Paul Burani, music by M. Emmanuel Chabrier, May 18. 


OPERA-POPULAIRE (CHATEAU DEAU). 


Nadia, comic opera, in one act, words by M. Paul Milliet, music by M. Jules Bordier, May 25- 
Keérim, opera, in three acts, words by MM. Paul Milliet and Henri Lavedan, music by M- 
Alfred Bruneau, June 9. 


Frontin, comic opera, in one act, words by M, V. Kervani, music by M. Louis Eygel, June 29. 
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PALAIS-ROYAL, 


Gotte, four-act comedy, by M. Henri Meilhac, December 2. 

Franc-Chignon, a parody of M. Alexandre Damas’ comedy, in three scenes, by MM. Busnach 
and Vanloo, February 1. 

La Vie Commune, comedy, in three acts, by MM. Jules de Gastyne and Henri Feugére, 
February 19. : 

Durand et Durand, three-act comedy-vaudeville, by MM. Maurice Ordonneau and Albin 
Valabrégue, March 18. 

Le Club des Pannés, review, in three acts, by MM. Albert Wolff, Blum, and Toché, November 16. 


THEATRE DE PARIS. 
Les Cing Doigts de Birouk, five-act drama, drawn from M. Louis Ulbach’s novel, by M. Pierre 
Decourcelle, December 18. 
Le Ventre de Paris, piece, in five acts, by MM. Emile Zola and William Busnach, February 18. 


PORTE-SAINT-MARTIN. 
Le Crocodile, piece, in five acts and nine scenes, by M. Victorien Sardou, with incidental music 
by M. Massenet, December 21. 
La Tosca, drama, in five acts and six scenes, by M. Victorien Sardou, November 24. 


RENAISSANCE, 
Tailleur pour Dames, three-act vaudeville, by M. Georges Feydeau, December 17. 
Ma Gouvernante, comedy, in three acts, by M. Alexandre Bisson, February 10. _ 
Les Dossiers Jaunes, farcical comedy, in three acts, by M. Eugene Morand, March 21. 
Paris sans Paris, review, in a prologue and three acts, by MM. Paul Ferrier, Clairville, and 
Depré, October 4. 
Le Roi Koko, three-act vaudeville, by M. Alexandre Bisson, November 29. 


VARIETES. 


La Petite Francillon, a parody, in three scenes, by MM. Monréal, Blondeau, and Lemonnier, 
February 13. ; 
Le vs a de Foudre, comedy-vaudeville, in three acts, by MM. Ernest Blum and Raoul Toché, 


February 17. 
La Noce & Nini, three-act vaudeville, by MM. Emile de Najac and Albert Millaud, March 19. 


VAUDEVILLE. 


Le Bord du Précipice, one-act comedy, by M, Paul Boisselot, December 6. 

Monsieur de Morat, piece, in four acts, by M. Edmond Tarbé, March 15. 

Renée, five-act piece, by M. Emile Zola, April 16. 

Cléopatre, three-act comedy, by MM. Paul Ferrier and Paul Soli¢é, March 24, 

La Comtesse Frédégonde, drama, in four acts, by M. Jules Amigues, June 11. 

Le Pére, comedy, in four acts, by “‘ Jules de Glouvet” (M. Quesnay de Beaurepaire), 
October 31. 


Aw old lady who was much in London society relates a touching story of the poct Moore- 
On one occasion, when the brilliant wit aud writer was in his old age losing his memory, this 
lady was asked to sing for a small company of which he was one. She complied with the 
request, and sang, “ Believe me if all those endearing young charms.” The poet listened with 
evident pleasure to his famous and charming piece, and, when the singer finished, he said with 
much earnestness, “ Will you please tell me who wrote that beautiful song?” “Why, Mr. 
Moore,” she answered, “ you certainly can’t expect me to believe that you have forgotten your 
own work.” ‘The old man regarded her an instant with a pathetic look, the consciousness and 
infirmity of his broken mind evidently forcing itself upon him. Then he buried his face in his 
hands and burst into tears. ‘Tom Moore, the brilliant fiery favourite of London society, could 
only weep for what he was in remembering what he had been. 


Wuen Kean was playing in Paris in 1827, his irregular habits and unpunctuality were 
constant sources of embarrassment to his manager. He seldom, if ever, attended rehearsals, 
and one evening, when Hamlet was announced, took it into his head to absent himself from 
the theatre altogether, and was at length discovered by the stage-manager, half an hour 
before the time appointed for the rising of the curtain, at the Café de Paris, vigorously attack- 
ing his third bottle of Chambertin. In vain the horrified functionary expostulated, alleging, 
as an extra inducement, that the Duchess de Berry had signified her intention of witnessing 
the performance. “I am not the Duchess’s servant,” coolly replied the tragedian. “ Ah, but 
you are not aware,” insinuated the other, “that Her Royal Highness a affirms that 
no one has ever equalled Talmaas ‘Hamlet.’” “ Does she?” exclaimed Kean, rising from his 
seat, and eagerly grasping his companion’s arm. “Then, sir, 1 am ready, and she shall tell 
a different story to-morrow.” 
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THEATRES IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


AserpreN—Her Majesty's, W. McFarland. 

Accrincton—Prince’s, J. B. Ormerod. 

ApersHot—Theatre Royal, C. Sounes. 

Asuton-unpER- Lyng—Opera House, Revill 
and Son. 

Barnstey—Royal, G. Horne. 

Barrow-1n-Furness — Alhambra, Mrs, 

Atkinson. 

Batu—Royal, William Lewis. 

Betrast—Royal, J. F. Warden. 

Betren—Public Hall, Joseph Pym. 

Birxenneap—Royal, B, Stanhope and J. 

Vowles. 

Biruiscuam—Royal, M. H. Simpson. 
Prince of Wales's, J. Rodgers and Son. 
Grand Theatre, A. Melville. 

Queen's, A. Melville. 

Bisuop Avcktanp—Royal, R. and J. 

Addison. 

Bracksurn—Royal, Mrs. C. H. Duval. 
Prince's, Mrs. Reed. 

Brackpoo.—Winter Gardens, W. Holland. 

Briytu—Royal, R. Fynes. 

Borton—Royal, J. F. Elliston. 

Boorite—Beaconsfield Hall, F. W. Walden. 

Bournemouta—Royal, H. ‘Nash. 

Braprorp—Royal, John Hart. 

Prince's Theatre, H. Pullan. 
Brentrorp—Beaches Hall. 
Bricuton—Royal, Mrs. H. Nye Chart. 
Bristot—Prince’s Theatre, G. and J. M. 

Chute. 

Royal, A. Melville. 

Burntey—Royal, J. Gillespie. 

Gaiety Theatre, T. Culeen. 

Victoria Opera House, W. C. Horner. 

Mechanics’ Assembly Rooms, The 

Directors. 
Bury (Lancashire) —Opera House, Mr. and 
Mrs. F. W. Purcell. 

Buxton—Pavilion Company. 

Campripce—Theatre Royal, W. B. Redfarn. 

Carpirr—Royal, E, Fletcher. 

Cartiste—Her Majesty's, Thos. Elsworth. 

Castterorp—Theatre Royal, Henry 

Rutland. 

Curttennam—Royal, E. Shenton. 

Winter Garden, H. A. & R. J. Webb. 

Montpellier Rotunda, A. Pollock. 

Corn Exchanga, W. H. Bridgewater. 
Curster—New Royalty, J. W. Carter. 

Town Hall, J. Edwards. 

Union Hall, T. Mills. 

Cuesterrieip —Stephenson Hall Company. 

Cotcurster—Royal, Nunn and D. Vale. 

Cotxe—Town Hall, R. Foulds. 

Consett—Royal, T. B. Appleby. 
Agricultural Hall, R. Murray. 

Corx—Theatre Royal, J. Scanlan. 

Round Room Opera House, J. Scanlan. 

Assembly Rooms, C. 0. K. Smith. 





Coventry—Royal, W. Bennett. 

Croypon—Royal, Roberts, Archer, and 
Bartlett. 

Crewe—New Lyceum Com 

Cupar Firr, N.B.—Union Hall, Messrs. 
Innes. 

Daruincton—Central Hall, Walker and 
Sedgwick. 

New Theatre Royal, F. J. Nestor. 
Darwen—Royal, J. F. Elliston. 
Dersy—Grand Theatre, A. Melville. 
Dewssury—Royal, Graham & Atiinson, 
Doncaster—Royal, H. 8. Dacre. 
Dovetas—New Grand, A. Hemming. 
Dust —Gaiety, M. Gunn. 

Queen’s, E. Jones. 

Leinster Hall, M. Gunn. 
Duptey—Public Hall, W. Woodhouse. 
Dumrrms—Royal, T. A. Currie. 
Duxpee—Her Majesty's, W. McFarland. 
Duruam—Royal Albany, J. Holiday. 
Eatunc—Lyric Hall, E. Stephens. 
Eastsourne—Royal, Loveday and Phipp. 
Eprxssurcu—Lyceum, Howard and Wynd- 

ham. 

Royal, H. C. Beryl and W. Hatton. 
GatxssorovcH —Royal Albert, J. R. Fox, 

Temperance Hall. 
Gatesueap—Theatre Royal, F. J. Srey. 
Giascow—Grand, A. Harris. 

Princess's, H. Cecil Beryl and R. 

Waldon. 

Royalty, Howard and Wyndham. 
Theatre Royal, W. T. Rushbury. 
GLovcesTER— Royal, Albert Val. Simpson. 

Goote—Royal, C. Bromley. 
Great Yarmovru—Royal, Jerry Hurst. 

Aquarium, J. W. Nightingale. 
Greenock—Royal, W. T. Rushbury. 
Greenwicu—New Prince of Wales's 

Theatre, W. Morton. 
Grmspy—Prince of Wales's, H. J. Curry. 
Hauirax—Royal, W. H. Boocock. 

Gaiety, A. Grimmett. 
Hantey—Royal, J. H. Elphinstone. 
Hartrepoor(West)—Royal, Kirtley & Bull. 

Gaiety, C. Stein. 

Hastines—Gaiety, G. Gaze. 
Hvuppgrsrietp—Royal, Mrs. B. L. White. 
Hvurt—Royal, Wilson Barrett. 


| Hype—Royal, T. Russell. 


Inverness—Royal, Cameron Burgess. 
Irswich—Royal, H. Eyre. 
Jarrow-on-Tyne—Royal, H. Robertson. 
Jersey—Royal, Wybert Rousby. 
Keicuiey—Queen’s, E. Darbey. 
Kerrerino—Corn Exchange, C. Pollard. 
Lancaster—Atheneum, R, Edgar. 
Leamincton —Royal, A. B, Cunnew. 
Leeps—The Grand, Wilson Barrett. 
Royal, J. Hobson, 
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Leicestsr—Royal, Mrs. Kennion. 

Royal Opera House, Elliot Galer. 
Leicu (Lancs.)—Royal, J. W. Cragg. 
Limertcx—Royal, J. Fogerty. 

Lincotx—- Royal, Roberts, Archer, and 

Bartlett. 

Liverroor—aAdelphi, B. Stuart. 
Alexandra, Mrs, Edward Saker. 
Court, Carl Rosa Company (Ltd.). 
Rotunda, D. Grannell. _ 

Prince of Wales's, Miss Fanny Josephs. 
Lonpon—Adelphi, A. and 8, Gatti. 

Astley’s, G. Sanger. 

Avenue, H. Watkin. 

Britannia, Mrs. 8. Lane. 

Criterion, Chas. Wyndham. 

Comedy, C. H. Hawtrey. 


Covent Garden, Messrs. Thomas and | 


Purkess. 

Drury Lane, Augustus Harris. 

Elephant and Castle, W. Burton Green. 

Gaiety, Geo. Edwardes. 

Globe, Wilson Barrett. 

Haymarket, H. Beerbohm Tree. 

Her Majesty's. 

Lyceum, Henry Irving. 

Marylebone, H. Gascoigne. 

New Grand, Chas. Wilmot. 

Novelty, Messrs. Nathan. 

Olympic, Agnes Hewitt. 

Opera Comique, F. J. Harris. 

Pavilion, Morris Abrahams. 

Prince of Wales's, H. Sedger. 

Princess’s, Grace Hawthorne. 

Royalty, Miss Kate Santley. 

ler's Wells, J. A. Cave. 

Savoy, D’Oyly Carte. 

St. James’s, Messrs. Hare and Kendal. 

Standard, J. Douglass. 

Strand, Lydia Thompson. 

Surrey, Geo. Conquest. 

Toole’s, J. L. Tooie. 

Terry's Theatre, E. Terry. 

Vaudeville, Thomas Thorne. 

Victoria, Coffee Palace Company. 

Royal Aquarium, Company. 

Crystal Palace, Company. 

St. George's Hall, A. Reed and Corney Grain. 

Bijou, Bayswater. 

Ladbroke, Notting Hill. 

Kilburn Town Hall. 
Loxponperry—Opera House, J. F. Warden’ 
Loyaton—Royal, W. Revill. 

Lowestorr —Royal, H. M. Holbrook. 
Maccresriecp—Royal, J. Revill. 
Mancuester—Comedy, E. Garcia. 

Royal, Captain Bainbridge. 

Prince’s, J. C. Smith. 

Queen's Theatre, R. Mansell. 

St. James’s Theatre, J. C. Emerson. 
Marcate—Royal, Miss Sarah Thorne. 
MivpixessrovcH— Royal, Messrs. Imeson. 
Neatu—Star Theatre, J. E. Noakes. 
Newcast ie (Staffs.)—-Theatre Royal, John 

Bratby. 


Newcastie-upon-Tyne—Royal, 
and Wyndham. 
Tyne, A. Harris. 
| Newport (Mon.)—Royal Victoria, Horner 
and Gibbs. 
New Theatre, D. E, Humphreys. 
House, J. C. 


Howard 


Norr#ampron—Opera 
Franklin. 
| Nort Suretps—Royal, 8. R. Chisholm. 
Nortu Surecps—Gaiety, F. Fuller. 
Norwicu—Royal, F. Morgan. 
Norrincoam—Royal, T. W. Charles, 
Grand, Mrs. Emily Kennion. 
| OrpHam—Royal, L. Courtenay. 
Colosseum, T. Whittaker. 
Oxrorp—New Theatre, T. Lucas. 
| Paistey—Royalty, C. E. Clark. 
Royal, W. R. Blackadder. 
Pertu—Opera House, Public Hall Co. 
| PetersoroucH— Royal, W. D. Nichols. 
Prymoura—Royal, H. Reed. 
PortsmoutH—Royal, J. W. Boughton. 
Preston—Royal, Johnson and Tomlinson. 
Ramscate— Amphitheatre, J. Mullitt. 
Reapvinc—Royal County, F. Attwells. 
Rocupate—Royal, F. W. Purcell. 
Rornernam—Royal, C. Tasker Fell. 
Runcorn—Royal, Mr. W. R. Waldron. 
Satrorp—Prince of Wales’s, J. Price. 
Satispury—Assembly Rooms, W. P. 
Aylward. 
ScarsoroucH — People’s 
W. Morgan. 
Londesborough, — Waddington and 
Sons. 
Suerrizetp—Royal, W. H. Daw. 
Alexandra Opera House, W. Brittle- 
bank. 
Surerps (South)—Royal, T. B. Appleby. 
Surewspury—Royal, Mrs. Maddox. 
, SourHampron— Prince of Wales’s, Messrs. 
Gordon & Plowman. 
| Sournenp—Publiec Hall, J. D. Ablett. 
| Sovrarort—Winter Gardens, J. Long. 
Spennymoorn—Cambridge, W. Green. 
| Srarrorp—Lyceum, Messrs. Follows and 
Sons. 
| Srockporr—Opera House, W. Revill. 
| Srockron-on-Tges—Royal, L. Clarence. 
Sr. Hetens—Royal, Wallace Revill. 
| SrourBripce— Alhambra, Mrs. Patch. 
| Srrarrorp—Royal, Mr. F. Thomas. 
SunpERLAND— Royal, W. J. C. Hall. 
| SwanseaA—New Theatre, A. Melville. 
Torquay—Royal, W. A. Gillow. 
Trowsrmce—Public Hall, P. L. Hill. 
| Llynemoura—The Aquarium, 
Waxerietp— Royal, B, Sherwood. 
| WartsaLtt—Gaiety, W. H. Westwood. 
St. George's, Company. 
| Warrincton—Royal, B. Sheridan. 
Public Hall, William Johnson. 
| Warerrorp—Theatre Royal, The Cor- 
poration. 


Palace, — 
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West Bromwicu—Royal, J. G. Rainbow. 

Weymovru—Royal, H. Wheeler. 

Waurrenaven —Royal, G. Hirschfeld. 

Wipnes—Royal, G. Mellon. 

Wican—Court, Worswick & Gee. 

Wotveruametron —Royal, R. Arthur, junr. 
Star, E. Macdermott. 


MUSIC HALLS IN 


Axsrerpare—Temperance Hall, Company. 
Anerpeen—Varieties, W. McFarland. 
Atpgersnor—North Camp Theatre, 
Asuton—Prince of Wales, Jno. Jackson. 
Barnstey—Surrey, F. Alberto. 
Baru—Pavilion, J. T. Welch. 
Berrast—Alhambra, W. J. Ashcroft. 
Buffalo, E. W. Partrick. 
Brexenneap—Prince of Wales's, D. Gran- 


nell. 
The Palace (New Brighton), L. Con- 
nolly. 
Bramincuam—Gaiety, C. Barnard. 

Days’ Concert Hall, Messrs. Day. 

Museum, A. McGregor. 

Steam Clock. W. R. Inshaw. 

Sherbourne Varieties, E. Martin. 
Bracxsurn—Lyceum, E. H. Page. 
Brackroot—Winter Gardens. 
Botron—Victoria, J. Atkinson & Co. 

Queen’s Music Hall, A. Lumb. 

Volunteer Music Hall, A. Ridgeley. 
Boorte—Alhambra, 

Brapvrorp—Star, H. Pullan. 
Buicuron—Aquarium, I. Wilkinson. 

Oxford, C. and J. A. Botham. 
Bartstotr—Roya!l Alhambra, T. Bradford. 

Gaiety, T. Wood 
Burney —Gill oo, M. H. J. Gillespie. 
Bury (Lanc.)—Albion, R. Simpson. 
Carpirr—Philharmonic, Company. 

Day's Theatre, Harry Day. 

Levino’s Museum, D. Levino. 
Caruiste—Star, J. T. ‘Godfrey. 
Cuarnam—Palace of Varieties, L, Barnard. 
Cuevtennam — Assembly Rooms, E. 

Shenton. 
Cuester—Music Hall, Phillipson & 


Golden. 
Cotcuester—Sir Colin Campbell, J.Spence 
Mrs 


Dersy—Scarsdale 
Godrich. 
Dover—Royal Clarence, Souter & Stewart. 
Phenix, T. Kemp. 
Dusiiw—Kinsella’ _ . Kinsella. 
Bijou, Dan 
Olytpi a, J. oe 
Star, OL Lowrey. 
Faleoner’s Varieties, T. Falconer. 
National, J. W. Gaffney. 
Henglers’ Cirque, He 
Dunver—Royal Varieties, 


Masic Hall, 


er Bros. 


. McFarland. 


Wootwicu—Royal, Jessie Garratt. 
Worcester—Royal, W. Gomersal. 
Worxinctos—Theatre Royal, G. J. Smith. 
Wrexuam—Public Hall, Corn Exchange 
Company. 
St. James’s, H. J. Edgar. 
Yorx— Royal, W.A. Waddington and Sons, 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Epinsurcu—Varieties, H. E. Moss. 

Fo.xestoxe—Varieties, R. Back. 

Gainssporoven—Temperance Hall, J. Han- 
nam. 

Giascow—Gaiety, D. S. M‘Kay. 

Scotia, Mrs. J. S. Baylis. 

Star Music Hall, D. S. M'Kay. 
Grovucester—Albert Hall, Val. Simpson. 
Gravesenp—Prince of Wales, J. Chaney. 
Great Gaiuspy—Bakewell’s,T.L.Bakewell. 

Theatre of Varieties, C. Woolhouse. 
Hatirax—Oddfellows’, J. Helliwell. 

Gaiety, A. Grimmett. 
Hantey—Gaiety, J. B. Geoghegan. 
Hastinas—Pier Pavilion, J. D. Hunter. 
Hvuppersrietp—Circus of Varieties, J. W. 

Rowley. 

Hvrit—Alhambra Palace, 8. Barnard. 
Pavilion, Soule & Wilson. 
Mechanics’ Hall, C. Morritt. 

Regent Music Hall, Mrs. R. Durden. 
Itxeston—Poplar, 8. Robinson. 
Inverness——Music Hall, W. T. Rule. 
Ireswich—Circus of Varieties, A. Mont- 


gomery. 
Leeps—Princess’s, J. Hobson. 

Varieties, A. Greasley. 
Leicrster—Gaiety, W. Austin. 

Varieties, J. Paul. 
Liwertck—Harp Theatre, Mr. J. Courtney. 
ese H. De Frece. 

Grand, J. T. Roach. 

Haymarket, W. Thomas. 

Parthenon, Mrs. J. G. Stoll. 

Star, Fineberg and Lees. 

St. James's, Sam e. 

Westminster Music Hall, J. Kiernan, 
Loxnpon—Alhambra, Company. 

Arches, Mme. Gatti. 

Bedford, Messrs. Hart. 

Cambridge, Will — 

Canterbury, Com 


Collins's, =a ~ 
vis, 


Deacon’ — 
Empire, 

Foresters, W Lasby. 

Gatti’s, Mesdames 

Hammersmith, A. Phillipe and Son, 
London Pavilion, Company. 
Marylebone, R. F, Botting. 
Metropolitan, H, G. Lake, 
Middlesex, J, L. Graydon. 
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Oxford, J. H. Jennings. 

Paragon, Company. 

Parthenon, A. A. Hurley. 

People’s, Peckham, A. F. Lovejoy. 

Queen's, Poplar, F. and M. Abraham. 

Royal, Company. 

Sebright, G. E. Belmont. 

South London, Mrs. J. J. Poole. 

Standard, R. Wake. 

Star, J. Hart. 

Trevor, A. Reeve. 

Trocadero, R. R. Bignell. 

Varieties, C. Harwood. 

Victoria Coffee Palace, Company. 

Washington, G. W. Moore & Son, 
Lowgstorr—Public Hall, J. E. Cook. 
Mancuester—Folly, E. Garcia. 

People’s, Mr. Hunt. 

Alhambra, Bell and Salmon. 
Marocate—Hall-by-the-Sea, G. Sanger. 
Assembly Rooms, H. E. Davis. 

Marine Palace, Pullen & Nightingale. 
Mippressrovex—Oxford, R. Weighell. 
Nzata—Robinson’s Hall. 

Town Hall, the Corporation. 


Netson—Royal Opera House, T. Har- | 


greaves. 
Newcastix-on-Tynr-—Gaiety, H. E. Moss. 
NortHampron—-Plough Variety Hall, E. 
S. Leigh. 
Franklin's Gardens Jubilee Hall, Mr. 
Lawrence. 
Norwica—Connaught, W. Whyley. 
Norrincuam—The Palace, C. B, Cox. 
OtpHam—Gaiety, F. Westgate. 
People’s, W. Jefferye. 
Red Lion Music Hall, W. Houghton. 
Prymovra—St. James's, Geo. Lewis. 





Porrsmoctxa—Ampbhitheatre, D. Barnard, 
Vento's Varieties, H. Vento. 
Preston—Gaiety, H. Yorke. 
Ramsoats—Harp, J. Ovenden, 
Marina Hall, F. Green. 

Pier Pavilion, E. Woolf. 
Rocupate—Cireus of Varieties, Messrs, 
Smith, Lee, and Hargreaves. 

Satrorp—Canterbury, Mr. Johnson. 
Oxford, Mr. Shee. 
Egerton, Mr. Potts. 
Perdlebury Music Hall, Potts & 
Myles. 


Sanpcatre—Alhambra, R. Rigden. 
| ScarsorovcH—People's, W. Morgan. 


Suerrness—Criterion, J. W. Kennedy. 
Suerrietp—Britannia, A. Smith. 
Gaiety, L. Metzger. 
Music Hall, J. Freemantle. 
Star Music Hall, A. Stacey. 


| Saizzps (North)—Gaiety, Geo. Duncan. 


»  (South)—Thornton’s, J. G. Allen, 
Sovurnampron—Royal York, Messrs. Hyles 
& Edmunds, 

Gaiety, J. Hart. 

Srocxport—Theatre of Varieties, Saker 
Bros. 

Srocxton-on-Tres—Star, T. Smith. 

SunpERLAnpD—Avenue, H. E. Moss. 

Star, Signor Durland. 
Torquay—Royal Public Hall, S. Jeffery. 
WakerigeLp—Gaiety, B. Sherwood. , 
Watsatt—People’s, Mr. D. Bayliss. 

Earl Grey, T. Hall. 

(Brownhill’s) Station Music Hall, W. 

Roberts. 
Warrtncton— Gaiety Theatre, D. Davis. 
Wuirrnaven—Standard, H. Dixon. 
Wotvernampron—Gaiety, C. Hearn. 


Wuewn Artemus Ward was exhibiting his show in Salt Lake City, his complimentary 
tickets to the city officials read—* Admit bearer and one wife.” 


Jocose Resutt or Surerstition.—A white-livered youth was playing the bear in the 


farce of Les Deux Chasseurs, at a small Paris theatre, while a frightful storm raged outside. 
As he crossed the stage, close to the footlights, a terrific thunderclap fairly shook the house, 
and so frightened poor Bruin that, rearing himself on his hind legs, he devoutly made the 
sign of the cross on his shaggy breast, to the intense delight of his audience. 

Dumas the elder often laughed at English stiffness and reserve. One of his stories was 
this: “One day Victor Hugo and I were invited to dine with the Duke of Decazes. Among 
the guests were Lord and Lady Palmerston—of course this happened before the February 
Revolution. At midnight tea was handed round. Victor Hugo and I were sitting side by 
side, chatting merrily. Lord and Lady Palmerston had arrived very late, and there had con- 
sequently been no opportunity to introduce us before dinner; after dinner it seems it was 
forgotten. English custom consequently did not allow us to be addressed by the illustrious 
couple. All at once young Decazes came up to us and said: ‘My dear Dumas, Lord 
Palmerston begs you will leave a chair free between you and Victor Hugo.’ I hastened to do 
as he wished. We moved away from each other, and placed a chair between us. Thereupon 
Lord Palmerston entered, holding the hand of his wife, led her up to us, and invited her to sit 
down on the empty chair—all this without saying a word. ‘My lady,’ he said to his wife, 
‘what time have you?’ She looked at her watch and answered : ‘ Thirty-five past twelve.’ 
* Well, then,’ said the great minister, ‘ remember well that this day, at thirty-five minutes 
past twelve, you were sitting between Alexandre Dumas and Victor Hugo, an honour which 
you will probably never enjoy again in your lifetime.’ Then he otfered his arm again to his 
wife, and took her back to her seat without saying a word to us—because we had not been 
presented ! ’’ 
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An Hdea for a Play. 


BY GEORGE R. SIMS. 


Sal 


HE Post Office Directory undoubtedly comes as a boon and a blessing 
tomen. I have found the Post Office Directory exceedingly useful 
on many occasions myself, and therefore it would ill-become me 
to attack it. But I have often felt inclined to submit an humble 

tition to the compilers that they would be good enough to 
* leave me out. A modest, retiring man, who doesn’t want to 
be called upon by strangers, and who wishes to limit his 

7 correspondence to his own private friends and business acquaint- 
ances, finds the Post Ofice Directory more frequently his foe than his friend. 
His address once published, he is at the mercy of the world, and the 
world’s wife as well, and hardly a day passes without bringing him into contact 
or correspondence with some one who, but for the Post Ufice Directory, would 
never have discovered his whereabouts. 

Tam writing now of course from a professional point of view. The only 
inconvenience thatthe Post Office Directory does to private people is to bring them 
circulars and advertisements, and requests for subscriptions to charitable insti- 
tutions. But to the professional man the fact of his address being published 
means all this and a good deal more. To me it means a host of letters and a 
host of calls ; it means packets of MS., frequently insufficiently prepaid, and 
mysterious visitors whose business is urgent, but who decline to give their 
name or state what their business is, until they’ve broken through all the 
barriers and penetrated to the secret fastnesses of my innermost hiding-place. 
Of the extraordinary letters which have reached me through the Post Office 


Directory, of the wonderful _—_ who have looked out my address therein, and 
y hav 


called upon me, I may one e some curious revelations to make ; for the 
moment, 1 am only anxious to narrate one instance which has a distinct bearing 
upon the British drama. 

While I was in — during the spring of the present year, a French 
gentleman, speaking only his native language, called mane at my residence, 
as given in the Post — Directory, and informed my housekeeper, as well as 
his ignorance of English and her ignorance of French would allow, that he 
desired to see me on a matter of the utmost importance. She explained in 
some way that I was not at home, but still the gentleman kept coming, and at 
last he left a note which he requested might be forwarded to me at once. I 
duly received the letter, and I read it with considerable interest, for the writer, 
who dated his letter from a street in Leicester Square, informed me that he 
had something to communicate to me privately which would help me to realise 
a large fortune. Would I make an appointment immediately on my return to 
London, as the matter was urgent ? 

It has been the great aim of my life to make a large fortune, and retire from 
business before I am too old to appreciate all the‘enjoyments of luxurious ease, 
and so I make it a rule never to neglect any chance of acquiring wealth honestly 
which may turn up. But I am not so sanguine of success as I used to be. So 
many fortunes which have been offered me on easy terms have failed to bear 
strict investigation that I am beginning to lose faith in my would-be benefactors. 
In this instance, however, the writer was so much in earnest, and wrote with 
such evident faith in his plan, whatever it might be, that I replied to his letter, 
and appointed an interview for an early date after my return to town. On the 
appointed day, and at the appointed hour, the French gentlemen arrived, and 
was shown into my study. ‘‘Sir,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ you are a great dramatist.” 
I bowed and thanked him for his good opinion, but I hinted that the statement 
was open to argument, and was one which was not likely to be generally accepted. 
** Yes, sir,” he continued, ‘“‘ you are the man who writes dramas which are 
successful—dramas which e money, but it shall happen that sometimes 
you want ideas—you want scenes—you want sensations.” I readily acquiesced 
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in this view of the situation. ‘Then, sir,” exclaimed my visitor, ‘‘I can be 
of service to you. I have the means of giving you a great fortune in a drama. 
You shall play it at Drury Lane, at the Adelphi, at the Princess’s, and it will 
be grand—a great success.” I hesitated. I explained that these three theatres 
were managed by lessees who made their own arrangements and had their own 
authors, and would not be likely to hand me over their houses all atonce. ‘* No 
matter, sir; this drama, that I shall give you, you can play it anywhere, for 
it is original, it is wonderful, and it shall draw all the world to see it.” ‘* But, 
if you have this drama,” I ventured to remark, ‘‘ why don’t you take it to a 
manager yourself?” ‘*Oh, I have not the drama yet. I have only the idea 
for it. I have the central idea, and you shall write the play to suit it.” ‘* And 
the idea is—” ‘‘I will tell it you, sir. I have with me in London, some what 
you call vultures—three vultures. I have trained them to do wonderful 
things—they are marvellous. You shall write a play forthem.” ‘‘ Write a 
play for three vultures!” ‘Yes, for my vultures. You shall write a play 
that has a big battle, the wounded and the dead, lie on the field. My vultures, 
at a word from me, fly down and settle on the corpses and peck at them. It 
is real—it is perfect. There has never been on the stage a battle-field with 
real vultures pecking at the corpses. I will give you a rehearsal to see what my 
vultures can do, and then you shall write the drama for them.” 

For a moment the proposition took my breath away. When I recovered 
myself I explained to the gentleman that I mistrusted my powers as a writer for 
vultures, and that I must therefore decline his commission for the present, 
but I would bear him in mind. He argued, but I was firm, and at last he 
reluctantly departed. I have taken his address and registered it, and his offer 
still remains open. When all else fails, I can fall back upon it and write a 
new and original drama to suit the requirements of those three gifted vultures 
in their great realistic scene of taking table d’héte upon the battle-field. 


irst Drama, and fobat became of it. 


BY PAUL MERITT. 


WAS in my twelfth year when I made my first attempt at dramatic 

writing, and although a discriminating Providence decreed that I 

should never get beyond the second scene of the first act, 1 remember, 

with intense satisfaction, that I had already contrived to introduce a 

violent family quarrel, a sudden death, the reading of a will, the disin- 

heritance of a wicked son, a highway robbery, and a particularly 

atrocious fratricidal murder. On the front page of my manuscript 

I had printed in characters of blood, Roderick the Ruthless. This 

specimen of my early capacity to freeze the marrow of my fellow-creatures was 

undertaken in recreation hours, and whilst other boys romped about the play- 

und I remained in the schoolroom and surreptitiously worked at my drama. 

age by page as I wrote it I secreted it in a cavity that existed between the back 
of my desk and the wall of the schoolroom. 

The bully of the school was a wretch called Bruxby. This fiend in human 
form discovered my secret and stole my play, with the same unblushing 
impudence as my plays have since been stolen by boys of a larger growth. 
Presently I became aware of strangely familiar sentences being whispered 
amongst my schoolfellows, but when ‘* Enter Angus with a bag of gold” fell upon 
my ear, the truth flashed upon me. I ‘flew to the hole behind the desk—my 
treasure was gone ! 

The next day being Wednesday, we had half-holiday, and I went for a 
walk into the woods to play at being ‘‘The Warlock of the Glen.” Bruxby 
and a select band of young ruffians, his immediate vassals, secretly followed me, 
and whilst in a nodeaed copse, well known to me, I, in the character of the 
injured ‘* Warlock,” was hurling my mysterious warnings at the minions of 
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** Clanronald,” Bruxby and his attendant imps burst in upon me, secured me, 
and held me tight as in a vice. Then the chief devil produced my manuscript, 
and actually commenced to read my play to me; sometimes, if a sentence 
particularly pleased him, he would read it over two or three times, emphasising 
the points by giving me quick short digs into my ribs ; but the line that seemed 
to tickle them all the most was, ‘‘ Enter Angus with a bag of gold.” When 
that stage direction was reached, they simply yelled with laughter. 

But I must say I did not discover then, and I have not discovered since, 
any particle of humour inthat line. Yes, Lucifer read every line, and read to 
the bitter end. I have since had thirty-nine plays produced, and I have lived 
through thirty-four of my own first nights, but I never on any occasion suffered 
so much on hearing my own lines repeated as I suffered that day. I may 
yet be the principal personage concerned in an earthquake, in a gas explosion, 
or in the fall of an avalanche, and forget the circumstance, but so long as I live 
I shall never forget that dramatic reading in Batty Wood. 

When my chief tormentor had finished, he said, ‘‘ Well, Russian Jack” 
(that being my nickname at the time, and had reference to the land of my 
birth), ‘“‘what have you got to say for yourself?” I replied, ‘‘ You are a 
thief.” ‘Say that again.” I said it again, and I got a whack on the nose. 
The last straw had fallenon the camel’s back. With a yellI broke from my 
tormentors and flew at Bruxby. The moss was slippery underfoot, and we 
both fell, Bruxby underneath, I upon the top ; then followed a fight, in which 
the rules regulating the prize-ring were utterly ignored by both parties. The next 
morning my nose had assumed such extraordinary proportions that I looked 
more like a specimen of some strange pre-Adamite bird than an aspiring dramatist 
in an Eton jacket ; andas for Lucifer, his right eye was in deep mourning. 

The chief of our school was a brute called Hardy, who had the pale blue 
eyes of a hywna, and was about as well fitted as that cheerful animal to have 
the care and education of youth. Straightway, immediately after prayers, we 
were summoned before the Hyzna, and both vigorously examined and cross- 
examined. Bruxby was called upon to corroborate his evidence by producing 
the manuscript of my unfinished play, but he pleaded his inability to do so, as 
the previous evening one of his vassals had torn it up to make the tail of a 
kite, and both kite and tail had fallen into the river and been swept away. 

Then came the Judgment of Solomon. I was sentenced to be flogged for 
having presumed to write anything but exercises on school paper, and I was 
handed over to one of the assistant masters, whose dislike for the land of my 
birth was only equalled by his marked animosity to everything pertaining to 
dramatic art, and I suffered accordingly. Bruxby, convicted of stealing, was 
consigned to the tender mercies of our writing-master, a Scotchman, whose 
hatred of Bruxby was proverbial, and second only in intensity to his fanatical 
veneration for the Eighth Commandment, and to my supreme satisfaction he 
lathered Lucifer most unmercifully. When the slaughter was over we both 
made ghastly attempts to assume airs of stoical indifference, and were about to 
retire from the place of execution, when we were ordered to remain ; we had 
nee without our host. The Hyna sentenced us both pe be oe well 
whipped for having disgraced the school by presuming to settle our differences 
by ons io aeons and so that aelee should interfere with the proper 
infliction of this supplemental castigation, we were both bidden to instantly 
divest ourselves of certain portions of our clothing not usually removed in 
polite society. The rest is silence ! 


Twenty-five years later I was going the rounds of Portsmouth prison, gather- 
ing local colouring for the play of Youth, when I noticed a burly convict at work 
on punishment labour. Chief warder Collins, who accompanied our party, 
informed us that he was “a lifer,” and ‘‘a most dangerous prisoner.” As we 
approached hinr he looked up with a sullen stare ; suddenly his gaze rested on 
me, and became fixed. The neal was instant and mutual. Lucifer and 

n 


I had met again. With a fie smile, and in a mocking voice, he muttered 
seven words, which to everyone but me must have had a cabalistic sound. 4 I 
understood them well enough—they were, ‘‘ Enter Angus with a bag of gold. 
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Che Mlan who gube a Matinee. 


— 


BY ARTHUR W. PINERO. 


summer's day in 1887, and for my consequent suppression of the 
name of the author of this play, will be apparent to any reader 
whose heart it is possible to stir by a story of misfortune. Though 
the outward circumstances, surrounding this matinée were not of a 
character calling for post-mortem examination, yet there were in 

=. private connection with the enterprise matters of such a melancholy 
nature thata brief and discreet record of the event may be found to be in 
harmony with the objects of this chronicle. 

The mournful interest which attaches to this matinée will not, I think, be 
lessened by the fact that the author was aman of fifty-five years of age who 
had devoted more than half that term to the composition of a play and to the 
endeavour to obtain for it a public hearing. From the autumn of 1856 till the 
beginning of 1887 my friend’s drama was “ in the market.” Up to the month 
of April 1869—I have these details from his own lips—he was hopeful and 
enthusiastic ; from 1869 to 1874, without relaxing effort, he was bitter and 
despondent ; from 1874 till January the 18th, 1887, he was desperate. On the 
date I have last given he finally resolved upon a matinée. Having, not it will be 
seen without deliberation, determined on this step, he wrote to me begging 
for my views on the question of the propriety of a dramatic author appearing 
before the curtain in response to a demonstration of approval. By reference 
to my letter-book, I find that on the 24th of January last I replied to my friend’s 
communication, expressing my serious conviction that no public servant is 
justified in declining to respond toa public summons, and counselling him most 
earnestly not to begin an artistic career by seeking to evade its responsibilities ; 
urging upon him at the same time that, should he eventually find himself in the 
slightest doubt as to the cordiality of the demonstration, it would be advisable 
to send on another man in his place. Upon this he informed me that the 
presentation of his work was fixed for the middle of the following June, and 
that he had made up his mind to bow his acknowledgments at the fall of the 
curtain, adding that, having read his play twice to an invalid nephew then 
sharing his chambers, he had no misgivings as to its ultimate reception. 

By a liberal arrangement with the company of actors engaged, my friend’s 
piece was rehearsed four times in every week for a period of two months, many 
of the rehearsals taking place at the author’s lodgings. At the end of the first 
month his nephew, who had listened to all the rehearsals but whose health 
continued to decline, left England for a less variable climate. The day pre- 
ceding the occasion of the matinée was one of grave anxiety for the author. 
The final rehearsal occupied six hours and a half, the company, in consequence 
of other engagements, having to be rehearsed in detachments. Late in the 
afternoon my friend quitted the theatre and hurried to his tailor to fit on the 
suit of clothes in which he was to publicly exhibit himself on the morrow. At 
eight o’clock he took a lesson in bowing from a professor of dancing in 
Charlotte Street, Tottenham Court Road, a trifling excess of care pardonable 
in a man no longer, be it remembered, even in middle life. At half-past nine 
he suddenly recollected that a private box which he had secured for the sole 
surviving member of his family (a brother from Cheltenham) was not in such a 
position as would enable this relation to witness to advantage the author’s brief 
appearance ; he hurried back to the theatre, and put this matter right. 

othing further was to be done but to wait. At ten o’clock, restless, excited, 
half-famished yet unable to entertain the notion of taking food, he set out upon 
a rapid walk, muttering as he went those portions of the coming play which 
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his partiality most favoured... Two hours later, finding himself at Hackney, he 
returned. It was three o’clock in the morning—the day of the matinée !—when 
he quietly let himself into his lodgings. He nibbled a biscuit, drank a small 
quantity of brandy-and-water, and sticking up over his clock a written request 
that he should be called at eight, retired to his bedroom. 

Of what were his dreams! Ah, reader, little need is there to inquire if you 
have written a play! Of course you have. Less need, therefore, is there for 
me to tell you that my friend’s dreams were of success, of hope long deferred 
more than realised, of a victory tardily won leading to other triumphs which 
required no fighting for, triumphs which come to fortune’s favourites hat in 
hand begging for acceptance. Bravo! bravo! Author! author! With a 
start and a cry my friend awoke, to find himself in the middle of his room 
bowing. He put his hands to his throbbing forehead, and staggered to the 
dressing-table. The soft light of the young hours of a summer morning, like 
the innocent stare of a blue-eyed child, regarded his yellow, haggard face with 
calm curiosity. He looked at his watch—only half-past four! He crept back 
to bed, and once more closed his eyes. Not more than a moment seemed to 
have passed when the rattling of the door-handle found him again wide-awake, 
on his back, gazing peacefully at the ceiling. His landlady was in the room. 
* What is the time now?” ‘Six o'clock, sir.” ‘Only six o’clock! Oh, dear 
me, still only six o’clock!” “Only six o’clock! Bless my ’art, I dursn’t let 
you sleep any longer—you’ve quite frightened me!” ‘‘ Frightened you?” 
** What have you been a-doing to fatigue yourself like this? I ’adn’t the’art 
to wake you. It’s six o’clock in the evening !” 

The matinée was over! By comparing the progress of events in both places, 
I find that at the moment my poor friend was bowing his acknowledgments in 
his dreams (really at half-past four in the afternoon) his brother from Chelten- 
ham was actually calling ‘‘ Author !” in a weak way before a rapidly-dispersing 
audience in the theatre in the Strand. 


—_——_@¢——— 


" Porich’s Shull.” 


By F. LESLIE MORETON., 


URING the winter of the year ’81 I was a member of the ‘‘ Great ” 

4 Shakespearian Company, which, ostensibly under the direction of Mr. 

Rinaldo Gascoigne, was in reality a commonwealth concern, in which 

we all shared alike, when there was anything to share. It was late 

on a bitterly cold afternoon in November when we entered Brittle- 

stone, a quiet little town in Dulcetshire, were we intended opening 

on the following evening. Brittlestone had a peculiar interest for 

me, for it was in one of its narrow streets that my father had carried 

on business during the last years of his life,and his bones were reposing 

in the quiet little churchyard over the river, where they had lain now for almost a 

quarter of a century. 1 had always lived a roving life. 1 was scarce sixteen 

when I went with an uncle to Australia, where sheep-farming engrossed the 

attention of both of us, until a long drought decimated the flock and a fit of 

ue carried uncle off. I then sold out and came to England once more, to find 

that father had died whilst I was on the voyage home. The small amount 

realised abroad was soon expended, and I was glad to join a travelling theatrical 

company ; for I had always nurtured a love for the stage, and used to recite to 
my companions around the log-fire when the day’s work was over. 

After leaving a place for something like thirty years, one generally returns 
to find oneself forgotten. So it was with me ; for Brittlestone aiteaiaal me 
not. However, ere another twenty-four hours had flown, I hoped to find its 
folk clamouring my praises. On the Monday evening, for the first time in my 
life, I was to play “‘ Hamlet,” for our leading man had gone off, leaving us in 
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the lurch. I had offered my services to our comniunity, and as drowning men 
catch at straws, I was accepted. Here was the chance I had waited for. I felt 
sure that my interpretation of the moody Dane would arouse the Brittlestonites 
to enthusiasm, and my fame would go forth from that quiet little town into the 
world beyond, where my talents would be fully appreciated. So completely did 
{ become absorbed with this idea, that I could think of nothing else. ‘‘ Hamlet” 
had entire possession of my mind, and I was in a perfect fever lest our leading 
man should return on the morrow and claim his part. After securing my 
lodgings and partaking of tea, I thought I would take a short walk, as it might 
perhaps cool my fevered brain. I set forth alone. The streets were deserted, 
the good people having all gone to church, it being the Sabbath evening. I 
wended my way over the bridge, indifferent as to where my feet guided me, and 
soon found myself standing opposite the porch of the ivy-clad church. A hymn 
was being sung, and [ listened attentively, whilst a crowd of memories rushed 
through my mind. The music ceased, and, opening the little churchyard gate, 
I strolled in and sat down upon a tombstone to muse awhile. Ere long the 
graveyard brought my thoughts back into the channel in which they had been 
running all day. I found myself speaking the lines of Hamlet over Ophelia’s 
grave, and as my eyes wandered around, they were arrested by a heap of 
mould thrown up afew yards off. The ground was being cleared for the 
addition of a new wing to the sacred edifice, and as I looked again I saw a 
small pile of human bones which had been disturbed by the workmen, and 
which were awaiting re-interment. My curiosity aroused, I drew nearer to the 
spot, and in so doing my foot struck something which was lying on the 
ground. The light through the stained-glass window of the church was cast 
full upon me, and on looking down I found that I had accidentally trodden 
upon a skull, I drew back with a feeling of horror, and viewed it with almost 
aversion. Suddenly the thought flashed through me, ‘‘ What a splendid ‘ pro- 
perty’ that would make for the graveyard scene to-morrow night! A real 
skull! Why it would produce a thrilling effect upon an audience unaccustomed 
to the realistic productions of metropolitan houses. Dared I take it?” The 
perspiration ran down my cheeks. ‘* Why shouldn’t 1?” By degrees 1 over- 
came my aversion, and, kneeling down, took out my handkerchief and rolled 
the skull into it. Holding the handkerchief by its four corners, I quitted the 
churchyard with my prize. I was excited before—I was doubly so now. I 
pictured to myself the sensation that skull would create, and, hastening to my 
lodgings, I deposited it upon the mantelpiece in my bedroom. Anxious to be 
up betimes in the morning to have a finishing grind at my part, I retired to 
rest early. But little rest came to me that night, for my brain was far too 
active. About midnight I had just sunk into a state of semi-unconsciousness, 
when I started up with the impression that there was some one else in the room. 
I stared around with nervous apprehension, but no one could I see. I was just 
going to lie down again when I perceived a faint blue haze hovering over the 
mantelpiece just where I had placed the skull. As I gazed, it grew brighter, 
till the skull itself could be seen distinctly. Then suddenly the outline of the 
uncanny thing was marked in a wreath of clear flame which burnt steadily, 
while the eye-sockets became filled with balls of fire. This was sufficient to 
“make each particular hair to stand on end.” My eyes became riveted on 
that ghastly apparition ; a loathsome odour pervaded the room ; I seemed stifled, 
and yet powerless to move. How long this continued I cannot say, but sud- 
denly a deep sepulchral voice resounded through the apartment, “I am thy 
father’s ghost!” I quite expected to hear the rest of the speech as spoken by 
the ghost of Hamlet’s father. But no! no other words were uttered, and I 
gazed on. Afteran awful silence, there came again that mystic cry, ‘‘ 1 am thy 
father’s ghost!” This time the voice had more of sorrow in it, and it thrilled 
me to the heart’s core ; yet I gazed on. How long before it came again I cannot 
tell, but the third time there was a despairing wail in the tone, and I felt that 
I was going mad. With one terrified cry for help, I samk back insensible. 


"Twas daylight, and the sun was flooding the room with its dazzling rays, when 
I returned to a knowledge of what was going on around me. Instinctively I 
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turned towards the mantelpiece. There stood the skull just as I had left it the 
previous night. Could I have been dreaming? No, the incidents had left an 
indelible impression upon my mind such as no mere dream could create. 
‘*That thing shall go back at once,” I determined. ‘‘ No luck will follow me 
with that in the house.” Dressing as quickly as possible, I put the skull once 
more into my handkerchief, and hurried to the churchyard. There was no one 
about, so 1 went straight to the place where I had picked the thing up, and 
dropped it, with a sense of relief. A tombstone that had lately been pulled up 
lay on the ground beside where I stood. The name caught my eye—‘‘ Sacred 
to the memory of John Harvey, who departed ——” Iread no more. Great 
heavens! my father ! and I was about to use his skull as a “ stage property.” 















_ _I played Hamlet that night, and created a most favourable impression ; but 
it is almost needless to say that I did not insist upon a real skull being provided, 
for I was perfectly contented with one manufactured out of a large swede 
turnip. 











——_—_—. 


Wlargate to the Rescue. 












BY HENRY ARTHUR JONES. 


T is a truism that nobody can tell how a play will turn out until it has 
been tried upon a paying audience. The advantages of testing a 
piece upon the public in the provinces, and the immense difference 
which a comparatively small alteration may make in its success or 
failure were very conclusively proved by the two trial performances 
which we gave of Saints and Sinners before submitting it to the 
London verdict. The play was to be produced at the Vaudeville 
Theatre on the Tharsday, and Mr. Thorne arranged for two pre- 
liminary performances at Margate on the previous Monday and 

Tuesday. Margate was full of holiday visitors, and the announcement of a new 

play by the entire London Vaudeville Company drew a crammed house. A 

rollicking three-act farce had been crowding the Vaudeville Theatre for some 

fifteen months, and the well-known comedy associations of the merry little 
house in the Strand, added to that general sportiveness which the air of Margate 
naturally produces, and the holiday temper of the audience, had persuaded 
them they were going to have a feast of fun. There was something, too, in the 
title Saints and Sinners which chimed in with this disposition of the audience. 

It was a title comprehensive enough to include a vast amount of comedy. The 

curtain rose, and I stationed myself where I could watch the general effect of 

the play upon the spectators. Notwithstanding their evident disappointment 
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at being called upon to witness a serious drama of English life, instead of the ro 
farce or comedy which they were in the mood for, they gave the piece a oe 
attentive hearing, and were very generous in their “pp use. The religious whi 
scenes somewhat grated on their susceptibilities, it having probably never 






occurred to them that the dramatist has any pansy in the higher regions of 
man’s nature and character ; but on the whole they were exceedingly kind, and 
though rather bored at times they were too good-natured to give any expression 
to their feeling. The curtain rose on the last act. As I originally wrote Saints 
and Sinners, the heroine, who had been somewhat hardly used during the first 
four acts, died in the arms of her faithful lover, who had just come the way 
from Australia to forgive her and marry her. 

During the first part of the last act it was uncertain whether she would dit 
or live. As it became more and more apparent that she was going to die I sa¥ 
a settled gloom stealing over the audience. They would have forgiven my 
writing a serious play, they would have forgiven my touching on religiow 
matters, though they had an uneasy feeling that I was either canting # 
blaspheming ; they would have pardoned my disturbance of their jolly holiday 
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mood—but to kill the poor girl after five acts of suffering, to condemn her to 
death by consumption after having previously condemned her to spend the best 
part of her life in the atmosphere of Little Bethel—this was too cruel on her 
and them. Their spirits sank, so did mine. I felt it was all up with Saints 
and Sinners, Still they were kind enough to summon me in front of the curtain 
and give me a very cordial reception, though I felt it was rather a mark of 
ee than of appreciation. I lingered outside amongst the audience to 

ear any casual remarks that might be dropped. ‘‘ Lot of folks going into a 
chapel” said one with an utter astonishment that what a large proportion of 
his countrymen do two or three times every week of their lives could ever be 
the eee of the playwright. ‘‘ They’ll never stand it in London!” was 
another comment. I went back to the hotel, where I joined the genial manager 
of the Vaudeville and a few friends who had been present at the theatre. They 
tried to speak cheeringly to me, but there was an unmistakable atmosphere of 
failure. We had an excellent supper, and tried to put a good face on it. One 
kind friend, whose pen has perhaps drawn more attention to the modern drama 
than that of any other living writer, suggested that my erring heroine should 
not die at all, but should live and be happy ever after with her constant 
lover. We separated at five the next morning. I got up at eight, acted on his 
practical suggestion, rewrote the last half of the last act, rehearsed it the same 
afternoon, and played the piece that night with a happy ending. We had a 
run of 200 nights at the Vaudeville, and the play has also been very successful 
in America. If my heroine had continued to die, Saints and Sinners would 
have been out of the bills in a fortnight, and, with what I believe was better 
workmanship and a more logical and artistic dénouement, would have counted 
against me as a failure. 

i 


Sun Actor's Adventure in a Crain. 


BY FRANK HUDSON. 


HEN in Ireland some years ago, I was playing in the little town of 

_ S——, and there being no performance on a certain Saturday, I 

accepted an invitation to spend that day and the following 

Sunday with a friend in the town of T——. But after I had 

written stating that I would start in the morning, some business 

matters delayed my departure until the evening train, so that the 

August sun was slowly sinking as we slowly moved out of the 

station. The town of T—— was exactly twelve miles away, and 

connected with S—— by a ‘‘loop-line” which branched off the 

main line some six miles further on. By the way, I had better state here that 

the train consisted of one “‘ first,” one ‘‘ second,’ one ‘‘ third-class” carriage, 

and the guard’s van. The third-class was occupied by a number of countrymen, 

while a commercial traveller from tenes and myself were the sole 

occupants of the first-class. The other carriage was empty. After about 

fifteen minutes’ comfortable run through the beautiful country, the train sud- 

denly came to a full-stop. I saw the guard walk past, and, looking out of the 

carriage-window, saw him going towards a little station about a quarter of a 

mile ahead. “ Something wrong at the station, I expect,” I said to the com- 
mercial, ‘* I suppose so,” he replied, lighting a cigar. 

After a while I heard unmistakable sounds of distant ‘‘ shunting,” and 
surmised that they were clearing the line of cattle-trucks. Just then one of our 
fellow- ngers from behind came to our carriage-window. ‘‘ Have you ’ere 
a mate you could give me, sur?” he asked. gave him a light, and asked 
him if he knew what was wrong on the line. ‘Oh, faith, notin’ at all, sur,” 
he answered. ‘‘ On’y they’s clearin’ the trucks on to the sidin’. They always 
take the ingin offa this thrain, to clear the line wid.” ‘‘ What !” I exclaimed, 
“‘do you mean to tell me that they actually leave us here, a quarter of a mile 
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from the station, without an engine?” ‘‘ Bedad, I do, sur.” ‘For how 
long?” ‘*Sometimes for the mather iv a couple iv hours,” and, lighting his 
pipe, he returned to his companions. 

My commercial friend had remained silent up to this, but the last item of 
information was too much for him. He jumped up, and leaning out of the 
window shouted, ‘“‘ Station master ! Station master! do you hear! [I'll report 
you—do you hear? Whatthe devil do you mean? Hey! Station master !!” 
Then he sat down breathless. I knew his shouting would be thrown away. 
The station master knew what he was about, when he had the train kept a 
quarter of a mile from the station. Itold my companionso. ‘‘ Oh, that’s it, is 
it?” he cried, jumping up and opening the carriage door. ‘‘T'll jolly soon let 
him hear me.” And out he jumped on to the line. I followed suit. When 
we got up to the station platform, we beheld a porter seated on a barrow 
smoking a short pipe. ‘* Where’s the station master ?” asked my friend. At 
that moment the guard came by with a landing-net on his shoulder. ‘* Hey, 
Mick!” cried the porter to him, ‘‘ where’s the station master?” ‘Hey, 
Tim! where’s the station master?” asked the guard of a small boy who was 
cleaning lamps close by. Just then owr engine came crawling along with a 
couple of empty trucks. ‘“‘ Hey, Bill!” cried the small boy to the driver, 
‘* where’s the station master?” ‘‘ Hey, Larrie ! where’s the station master!” 
cried the driver to his stoker. ‘‘ Takin’ tay with his aunt,” cried the latter to 
us. “* An’ whin he comes back, he'll take yer names fur lavin’ your carriage 
afore it comes to the station.” And off went the engine slowly, while that 
sense of humour which is deep down in every man’s nature caused my com- 
panion and myself to break out into a hearty laugh. ‘‘ Here,” I said, tipping 
the porter a shilling, ‘‘where can we get a drink?” ‘‘Beyant, at Mrs. 
Branagan’s, sur ; just down the road.” ‘* Will we have time to get there and 
back before the train starts?” ‘‘ Lashins, sur,” he answered. ‘‘ Anyhow, I'll 
tell the thrain to wait fur yiz.” 

Away we wert to Mrs. Branagan’s for a drop of the “‘crature,” and were 
back again within twenty minutes. We walked along the line, and regained 
our carriage. Ere doing so, I peeped into the third-class carriage, to see how 
they took matters there, and found them all—philosophers that they were— 
sound asleep, toa man. Another half-hour passed, and as it was growing dark, 
and decidedly chilly, we were contemplating another visit to Mrs. Branagan, 
when we felt the “bump” of the engine. A few minutes later the guard 
sounded his whistle, and off we started. As we passed through the station, we 
saw an old gentleman, in a tall hat and frock coat, mounting on the platform. 
Surmising him to be the station master, my Birmingham friend ‘‘ let him have 
it hot,” but the old fellow merely lifted his hat politely in return. Away we 
sped through field and bog for full fifteen minutes more, then we came toa 
halt again. I looked out of the window, but could see no sign of any station 
lights. The stars were ng ae and by their light I could see that we 
— surrounded on all = ty fields. ae WP = - —_ ** More 
trucks, I sup ,” answe e commercial, As he spoke, i eae 
along with a oom lantern, and the landing-net before spoken of. I called after 
him, but he did. not pretend to hear me. Half-an-hour passed, and we both 
got out on to the line, and walked up to the engine. The driver sat on the 
coal-bunk, smoking, ‘* Well, what’s the matter now!” I asked. ‘‘ Notin’, sur.” 

** Well, why don't you drive on this blanked old tea-kettle?” exclaimed the 
commercial. ‘Shure, so I will, whin the guard comes back,” answered the 
driver. ‘* Well, where is the guard, anyhow!” ‘‘ Beyant, there in the meadow, 
where you see the lanthirn shinin’. Him and the stoker is nettin’ larks.” 
**What !” almost shrieked my friend. ‘‘ Why, good heavens! Man, you don't 
mean to say that we are to kept waiting in a train while the guard and 
stoker are amusing themselves catching larks!” ‘‘ Begorra, I do, sur.” “* Well, 
upon my soul! of all the countries——” Here we both broke into a shout of 
laughter again, and returned to our carriage. After twenty minutes’ wait, the 
guard came by to his van. ‘Did you catch many larks?” I asked calmly. 
** Five as purty wans as ever you seen,” he replied. He entered his van, after 
sounding bis whistle, and off we started once more. 
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‘* Well, I expect we shall reach the end of our journey without further 
delay,” I said. ‘‘ Don’t be too sure of that,” replied my friend. He spoke 
wisely, for in about ten minutes’ time the train stopped again. I looked out to 
see what the guard was up to, but he did not leave his van, so after about ten 
minutes’ wait I got out—the commercial would not stir—and went to the 
engine. It was the stoker who sat smoking on this occasion. ‘* What’s the 
cause of this delay?” ‘‘Oh, notin’, sur, on’y there’s a weddin’ began in 
Nowlan’s beyant there across the meda’, an’ the driver ‘as just run up to drink 
the health of his second cousin, the bride—long life to her!” ‘* Oh, is that all?” 
‘*That’s all, sur.” 

This was the last straw. I returned to the carriage to find my friend asleep. 
I tried to do likewise, and when the train started, as it did eventually, I kept 
my eyes closed until we reached T——, after taking six hours to reach there 
from S——, a distance of twelve miles ! 













——_@-———— 
Hy Ghost. 


BY TOM CRAVEN. 






i, OME years ago I enjoyed the enviable position of walking gentleman 
in what is sometimes vulgarly termed a ‘‘shaky crowd.” The mana- 
ger turned out to be a walking gentleman also—that is to say, on 
treasury day he disappeared, and | was left in the lurch ninety miles 
from London with an empty pocket, an emptier stomach, and a heavy 
heart. What was I todo? It wanted but two days to Christmas Eve, 
and all pantomime engagements were complete. I had resigned my- 
self to starvation or the local workhouse, when it suddenly flashed 
across my memory that I had an uncle living at Newton, a village within easy 
walking distance of the town in which I had been so shamefully deserted. I 
had often spent an odd week or two with this relative, and had never failed to 
receive a hearty welcome. 

Now I hope you will understand that this little narrative is essentially a ghost 
story, and, as such, I would wish you to listen to my anecdote with a trembling 
hand and blanched cheek. That it is awe-inspiring I will not attempt to dis- 
guise, but do not for a moment imagine you are about to hear a romantic 
description of some rare old country mansion, inhabited by some antiquated 
family, and situated in some outlandish country village, where dusky bed hang- 
ings, high-backed chairs, and the conventional ghost are not either uncommon 
or unexpected. Above all, do not suppose that my cousin Bessie was a tall 
stately beauty, ever clothed in white, with dark melancholy eyes, and an air of 
mystery pervading her whole appearance. Do not picture to yourself that my 
uncle was some hardy old warrior, who, having seen long and honourable service, 
had retired to dwell in the home of his forefathers and end his days in peace. 
My uncle, bless him ! was as worthy an old soul as ever breathed; but he was 
ashopkeeper. My dear little cousin Bessie was pretty, very pretty, but, alas ! 
she served behind the counter. 

An Italian—ah, you start! you imagine I am going to tell you of the mys- 
terious disappearance of some big-whiskered, slouch-hatted foreigner—but no, 
humbly begging your pardon, I was simply about to remark that my uncle kept 
an Italian warehouse, vulgarly termed an “‘oilshop.” Ah! in those good old 
days, how I loved the smell of turpentine and train oil, with what feelings of 
intense emotion did I fondly gaze on mottled soap! And why? Because it re- 
minded me of my beloved—in other words, my bewitching little cousin Bessie. 

Well, to get to my story. By parting with my watch to another relative, I 
managed to pay my landlady and washerwoman, and putting on my pipe, and 
an overcoat that had seen many vicissitudes, trudged off to Newton. I reached 
my uncle’s shop late on Christmas Eve, matters were explained, and the welcome 
1 received was all that could be desired. I helped my uncle to put up the 
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shutters, and sat down with the family before a roaring fire and a gigantic bowl 
of punch. 

can’t tell you precisely how it came about, but what with the punch and 

cousin Bessie’s wicked dark eyes, I lost my usual intelligence—in fact, in the 
pithy but apposite words of my cousin Tom, ‘‘ made an ass” of myself. I have 
an indistinct recollection of assuming steadiness and stumbling up to bed. 
I occupied the room usually allotted to me, viz. the top attic. At the time I 
speak of, it must have been close upon midnight. I didn’t notice anything par- 
ticular about the room, except that it was filled with moonshine, and that now 
and again the floor would impudently jump up and assault me, much to my 
indignation. There was a large swing-glass placed on the dressing-table, which 
faced the foot of the bed. I was not too choice of terms in reproving my candle 
for going out without asking leave, and then, aided by a clear conscience and a 
thick head, I managed, after falling out sundry times, to jump into bed and 
resign myself to the arms of Morpheus. I had not long been in this state when 
. . . Listen! It seemed to me that the bed had suddenly rolled over on its side, 
and was administering various kicks to my person, when I awoke, and the 
church bell hard by informed me that the hour of three a.m. had d. I felt 
restless and feverish, having been roused from my first sleep. endeavoured 
to compose my thoughts, when I heard a most extraordinary noise, which re- 
sembled the picking of a lock. I am, I confess, rather a nervous man, and I 
trembled like an aspen leaf at the thought of the numerous and fearful mur- 
ders that had lately been committed. I dared not open the door to see what 
the noise meant, for my legs would take it into their heads (or rather toes) to 
sink beneath me. Upon my forehead the perspiration was poppling from the 
res like globules in soda-water. Vague ideas of covering my head with a 
bolster to break the descent of some merciless burglar’s bludgeon entered my 
confused brain ; I thought of the ghost stories I had read when a child, and I 
was ready to sink through two feet of mattress with fear. The strange noise 
continued. I started up in bed in sheer desperation, and fearfully glanced to- 
wards the door. Powers of mercy! it moved! yes, slowly, slowly by ghastly 
degrees opened, then stopped still. Did my eyes deceive me? No; it had 
opened, but nothing entered. I waited an instant—an hour it seemed to me— 
then gradually moved my eyes to the middle of the apartment, and; oh! shall 
I ever forget that moment! There, right in front of me, was a figure in white, 
with round terrific eyes, which gazed fixedly at me; it was a face of ghastly 
paleness, the expression of which I never, never shall forget, made more hor- 
rible by the pale gleam of the moon. It seemed to me something supernatural ; 
the intent, fearful look in the eyes surpassed anything I had ever seen or read 
of. For a moment it remained motionless, then it gradually, scarcely percept- 
ibly, inclined towards me. I tried to move, but my limbs refused their office, 
my tongue clave to my mouth. I made a vain effort to dash at the awful object 
before me. It was useless. With a cry, I fell back senseless, and did what I 
never did before or since—fainted. 

When I came to myself, my ghost story was easily a. The cheval- 
glass, propelled from behind by a playful kitten, which doubtless entered 
my room for sport, appeared to my frightened and bewildered senses as a spirit 
tien towards me. The ghost was my own reflex ; the white face, mine, 
pallid from extreme terror. My own ghost had given me the most miserable 
sensation I had ever experienced. 


A cLown has been compelled to leave St. Petersburg for carrying his jokes too far. He 
was giving a performance with a pig trained to various feats. At the man’s command the 
animal took up from the ground a number of Russian coins, including imperials and small 
silver and copper coins When, however, some rouble-notes were thrown down, the pig refused 
te pick them up, even though whipped. Great amusement was caused by this discriminating 
act, and it was intensified as a voice cried from the gallery to the clown: * You blockhead, if 
the Finance Minister could not raise the paper rouble in four months, how can you expect 4 

ig todo it?” Though a favourite with St. Petersburg audiences, the clown received orden 
m the police authorities to leave the city on the following day. 
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Some Stage Stories. 


BY C. J. GARCIA. 


Mews NE very wet Saturday night in the winter of the year 1823, the 

¥ weather, and the fact of there being no particular attraction offered in 
the playbills, caused the audience assembled within the old theatre 
at Charleston, South Carolina, to be very thin. Only a few of the 
habitués, who were not to be baulked by the fury of the elements of 
their accustomed recreation, were seated here and there about the 
house. The curtain was about to rise, when Gilfert, who was the 
manager, sent round to Miller, who was his treasurer and box-oftice 
keeper for many years, to inquire what was in? ‘Less than a 
hundred,” was the reply. Gilfert, looking over his spectacles, a 
characteristic habit of his, immediately said to Fred Brown, his stage manager, 
‘*Mr. Brown, I am going to give you a beautiful opportunity to immortalise 
yourself, by making a great speech, and to win blessed opinions from all the 
religious world as a good family man. Go out (meaning before the curtain) and 
tell those good people that the manager, with that regard he has always mani- 
fested towards his patrons, although his pecuniary interest will greatly suffer by 
the step he is going to take, yet cannot reconcile it to himself to detain them 
from home on such a night as this, so admirably adapted as it is to the enjoy- 
ment of the comforts that belong to the domestic fireside.” What sort of a 
speech poor Brown made to the audience is not on record, but he dismissed them, 
returning their money, Gilfert avowing that the curtain of his theatre should 
never rise in Charleston to only one hundred dollars. 

A few days before Charles Kean made his great hit at Drury Lane as Hamlet 
in 1838, Macready gave a dinner to some intimate friends at his country resid- 
ence at Elstree. Mr. Serjeant (afterwards judge) Talfourd happened to be 
present. Macready, at the head of the table, was preparing a saddle of mutton, 
when Serjeant Talfourd remarked, ‘‘I have just received a letter from our 
friend, Lord Jeffrey, in Edinburgh.” ‘‘ Indeed!” said the host, ‘‘ and how is 
the worthy judge!” ‘‘Quite well,” replied the Serjeant; ‘‘he introduces 
Charles Kean to me in very warm terms, and says, without reason, that this 
young man is the finest Hamlet he has seen since the days of John Kemble.” 
**Good God !” exclaimed Macready, dropping his knife and fork, ‘‘ then Lord 
Jeffrey must be in his dotage.” 

A young and clever English girl—very good looking, and with the bloom of 
health upon her rosy cheeks, applied to a certain theatrical agent for an engage- 
ment. After the lapse of a few days the agent introduced an impressario to hear 
the young aspirant for musical fame exhibit a specimen of her talent. The im- 
pressario stared at the English girl in a very peculiar way, and at last stammered 
out, ‘But, Signora, I want someone to sing the ‘Traviata.’” ‘‘I am quite 
glad to hear it,” replied our young cantatrice ; ‘‘I have studied the opera ; do 
me the favour to hear me sing the cavatina.” No sooner said than done; the 
cavatina was sung, and well sung, the impressario all the while looking daggers 
at the poor devil of an agent, who, good man, was thinking of his fee, and what 
“good business” he done. ‘‘ Well,” he exclaimed to the manager, ‘‘ what 
do you think of her?” ‘Think !” sulkily replied the other. ‘‘ She sings well,” 
added the agent. ‘‘Diavolo!” cried the manager, bursting into a furious pas- 
sion. ‘* What’s the singing! You ass, why did you bring me here ?—with that 
fat and those red cheeks she’ll damn the opera in the last act, the very first 
night !” 

In April, 1858, Il Trovatore was one evening being played at the Paris 
Italiens. In the last scene the prison wall stuck, and refused to come down into 
its place, sticking obstinately in one corner, and hanging lop-sided half way. 
It was pushed up and let drop, only to stick in another place, like a man badly 

operated on for squinting. A too eager scene-shifter appeared in the back- 
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ground, flitting across the (supposed) moonlight distance. The audience, orches- 
tra and all, began to laugh, their amusement being heightened by the recollec- 

tion that behind a tomb which was waiting to be pulled away, Marioand Alboni 

were also waiting on their uncomfortable couch. Suddenly the offending canvas 

gave a tremendous wriggle, as if going to shake to pieces, and descended into its 

place like a shot ; at the same moment the tomb was drawn back so rapidly that 

it took the two performers by surprise, and they were seen very much out of 

attitude, Mario apparently trying to look rownd Alboni. The audience laughed 
more than ever, Alboni giggled through her gipsy paint, and the captive trouba- 

dour was so overcome by his feelings that he to bury his face in his hands 
for several seconds before he could continue his réle. Funnier still was an in- 

cident that occurred at the same theatre in the same year. On the evening 
before Good Friday, instead of an opera, Rossini’s Stabat Mater was per- 
formed, with nearly the whole strength of the company, Mario, Grisi, Alboni, 

Corsi, Belart, St. Urbain, and Nantier-Didiée. The execution was very superior 
throughout, but the ladies of the chorus, dressed anyhow, some in black, some 
in white, and one of those on the very front seat had her clothes so very badly 
put on that her crinoline came right down and hung around her feet. In the 
interval between the first and second parts, there was a grand council of war 
how to rescue her from her unpleasant position, as it seemed improbable that 
she could attempt to walk without falling ; at length a number of her companions 
surrounded her and carried her away bodily among them. 

Some years ago there was a clever actor, but rather unreliable man, whose 
name was Webb. He was attached to a travelling company in the capacity of 
leading tragedian, and as such was the mainstay of the manager in “‘ carrying on 
the war.” One evening, while the company was performing in an out-of-the- 
way town in the West of England, where the opportunities of seeing dramatic 
performances were very rare, Maturin’s sombre tragedy of Bertram was 
announced, with Webb, of course, as the hero. The ters were all out, a 
goodly run upon the box sheet had been made during the day, the house (barn, 
or whatever it was) was opened, and immediately filled to an overflow, and the 
hour arrived for raising the curtain. ‘‘ Where’s Webb?” said the manager ; 
‘*where’s Webb?” said the prompter; *‘ where’s Webb?” said everybody ; 
but none could answer the question. One thing was clear. Webb was not in 
the theatre. Scouts were sent out to hunt him up. They were soon successful 
in so much of their errand, but to get him to the theatre was beyond their 
power. He had been, and was, sacrificing to Bacchus in the most devout 
manner, and utterly refused to worship, that night, at the shrine of Melpomene. 
‘‘What is to be done?” was the general exclamation, while in front the 
audience at length began to take an evident interest in the inquiry. What was 
to be done? One suggested one thing and one another. ‘‘ Dismiss the audi- 
ence, and give them their money back!” was one of these sage suggestions. 
But this proposition did not at all suit the manager’s book. ‘‘ Dismiss the 
devil!” he wrathfully exclaimed. ‘‘Give back thirty-five pounds! By no 
manner of means! It ain’t often we get such a chance, and do you think I'll 
throw it away!” ‘* What’s to be done, then?” asked the prompter, whilst the 
storm in front was rising fearfully. ‘‘T'll tell you what!” at length exclaimed 
the “‘ manager in distress.” ‘* We'll change the play! They'll never know the 
difference! Get ready for—let’s see! What have we played lately? Oh! I 
have it! The Review! Everybody ready for The Review!” ‘* The Review in- 
stead of Bertram! A broad farce for a deep tragedy! There'll be a row,” sug- 
gested the prompter. **Not a bit of it,” confidently rejoined the manager. 
‘*They don’t know anything about the drama down here. Don’t know the 

difference between a farce and a tragedy. Just remember and call * Deputy 
Bull,’ Deputy Bertram, all the way through, and they'll think it’s all right. 

And they did play The Review, and they did call ‘ old Bull’ Bertram all through, 
and that audience never knew the difference. 
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Playing for Love. 


BY HINTON GROVE. 


e. HAVE loved you ever since I first set eyes upon you, and I shall 
never be happy until I have made you my wife,” murmured Frank 
Sylverton to Minnie Lunsford, as they sat together on the lower 
esplanade at Sandville-by-the-Sea. ‘‘I hope you are not acting 
now,” said Minnie, turning her soft grey eyes upon her companion, 
with a smile. This was an allusion to Frank’s professional capacity, 
in which he was playing a month’s engagement at the Theatre Royal, 
Sandville. Some persons would have replied to Minnie’s bantering 
remark by a verbal protestation, but Frank—well, there were very 
few people in sight, and they were not near, so he squeezed her gently round 
the waist, and his reply, although it came directly from his lips, could scarcely 
be expressed in words. ‘* You will have to ask papa’s consent,” she observed in a 
faltering tone. That might be rather a disagreeable task, Frank thought, because 
Major Lunsford had been heard more than once to express a supreme contempt for 
the stage and everything connected with it, and was not likely to regard a member 
of the profession as a desirable suitor for Minnie’s hand. Frank’s position was 
not as yet an exalted one. He only played ‘‘ feeding” parts, and his salary was 
small. Yet he was ambitious and sanguine, and hoped before long to lay the 
foundation of a London reputation. Minnie and he were both young ; they 
could afford to wait, and he felt that if they could become engaged he would 
have something to strive for—something that would lend a stimulus to his efforts 
for success. 

**T really must be going home, Frank,” said Minnie, rising, ‘‘ or papa will 
be quite cross.” She turned to go homeward, and Frank walked part of the 
way by her side. ‘* Delays are dangerous,” he remarked. ‘‘Shall I call upon 
Major Lunsford to-morrow?” ‘*To—to—ask him—?!” “Yes.” ‘‘Do you 
think I might begin this evening to—to pave the way?” she asked with a 
gravity at which he could not help smiling. ‘‘Do so by all means. He will 
scarcely resist our joint appeal.” ‘‘ Dear papa,” she murmured softly. ‘‘He 
may be cross now and then, but he has a kind, good heart, and thinks only of 
my happiness.” ‘‘ As I do, darling,” observed Frank, with a gentle pressure upon 
her hand. By this time they had reached the corner of the street where Major 
Lunsford was lodging with hisdaughter. ‘‘I think, Frank, you had better leave 
me now,” said Minnie, demurely. ‘‘So good-bye, and let us hope for the best.” 
She was lcoking steadily up in his face as they stood together, and he thought 
how beautiful she was, as the sea breeze blew back her straw hat, and toyed 
with her golden hair. She laughingly replaced her hat with her tiny hands, 
and pursing up her rosy lips, murmured ‘‘ good-bye” again. ‘‘ Good-bye, 
dearest,” responded Frank, bending down his face. ‘‘ No, not here—Frank, 
you mustn’t,” she exclaimed softly, as she broke from him, laughing again, and 
sped round the corner. 

On the following morning, Frank Sylverton called upon Major Lunsford for 
the purpose of asking his consent to the engagement. Resolved to act boldly, 
he commenced operations with a loud rat-tat-tat upon the door, which must have 
been heard at the other end of the street, but the hammering of the knocker 
seemed as nothing to the beating of his heart, which, now that he had reached 
the enemy’s quarters, throbbed like all the drums before Sebastopol. Frank was 
shown into the drawing-room, where he had to wait for nearly a quarter of an 
hour, during which interval, like Bob Acres, all his courage oozed out at his 
fingers’ ends. The Major then entered, and from the expression of his face it 
was evident that Frank was expected—that Minnie had been ‘‘ paving the way ” 
—and that the Major had kept him waiting for the express purpose of torment- 
ing him. Major Lunsford was a person of pompous and austere presence. His 
figure was erect and portly, and the glance of his cold grey eyes was stern and 
uncompromising. 
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We draw a veil over the details of the interview. The young gentleman was 
ardent and flurried, the old one was distant and self-possessed. He informed 
Frank, with freezing politeness, that the proposition could not be entertained, 
that he, the Major, had far different prospects in view for his daughter, and 
that the young couple must refrain for the future from meeting or corresponding. 
He further stated that he relied upon his daughter’s sense of duty and propriety 
to secure her obedience to his wishes. Frank saw nothing of Minnie as he 
went out ; and he waited about for some days in the hope of meeting her, but 
in vain. He was tortured with doubt and anxiety. Was Minnie’s love 
indeed as strong as his, or would it yield to the dictates of filial affection? 
Thus fluctuating between hope and despair, Frank at length wrote to Minnie, 
imploring her to resolve his doubts by a definite reply. If he must accept a 
refusal, it should come directly from her. This letter, however, was returned 
unopened, and on calling at the house where the Major and his daughter had 
lately lodged, he was told that they had quitted Sandville some days since, and 
that their present address was unknown. For months he remained in uncer- 
tainty, having no knowledge of Minnie’s whereabouts, end no means of obtain- 
ing any. Meanwhile, an unexpected stroke of good fortune fell to his share. 
Sir Evan Hughes, an early friend of his mother’s, and said to have been a suitor 
for her hand in days gone by, died, leaving him a considerable property in 
Wales. Frank was too fond of his profession to leave it on his acquisition of 
wealth, and he found that his improved worldly position could be made the means 
of introducing him to the notice of persons who would otherwise have ignored 
his existence. He obtained an engagement at a West-end London theatre, 
where the thought that many a better actor was ranging the provinces unappre- 
ciated did not prevent him from turning his opportunity to the best account. He 
began to distinguish himself in ‘‘ character eeu” But of what value was 
the prospect of fame and fortune, now open to him, without Minnie? Life 
without her was devoid of interest. 

On going to the theatre one morning to attend a rehearsal, Frank received a 
letter, the direction of which caused his heart to throb with a wild sensation of 
delight. He recognised the hand—it was Minnie’s ; and having hastily torn 
open the envelope, he read as follows :— 


Watchingham House, Clapham, October 9th. 

Dearest Frank,—I hope this will find you well. Papa has placed me at this horrid 
school for a few months, before sending me abroad to finish my education. He has tried 
to persuade me to give you up, but I never, never will, dear Frank, as long as I live. I 
am afraid you must not write to me here, as the letter might be stopped by that horrid 
Miss Nimble ; but I do wish I could see you before I go away, though | am afraid there is 
no chance of that, as I never go out, except two and two with the girls, and accompanied 
by that odiows Miss Nimble. I have bribed the servant to post this letter to you, 
although I was strictly forbidden to write to you, but I siust tell you how unhappy I feel, 
and how I do wish I could see you again. I would have written to you before, but I did 
not know your address, I saw in the Times that you were engaged at the “ Forum” 

(how grand !).—Believe me, dearest Frank, with love and kisses, your ever — 

Mixnig. 


Need we say that Frank pressed this tender epistle to his lips? That very 
afternoon he betook himself to Clapham, and inspected the outside of Watchingham 
House. Jt was a large, square-looking, old-fashioned brick mansion, surrounded 
by very high garden walls. On a brass plate at the entrance gateway appeared 
these words : ‘‘ Miss Nimble, Seminary for Young Ladies.” The gate was close- 
boarded, so that no view of the house could be obtained through it. There was 
no back entrance, and Frank dismissed all idea of entering the premises in 4 
clandestine manner. His visit, he decided, must be made openly, and under 
such a disguise as would enable him to secure an interview with Minnie, while 
exciting no suspicion. There was only one way of doing this, and that was by 
impersonating Major Lunsford. The Major and Frank were of about equal 
heights. The old gentleman was of more substantial figure, but the difference 
was easily made up in padding. Every article of his dress was matched with 
consummate care, from his hat to his gaiters, not omitting a stout Malacca cane 
which he always carried. An iron-grey bald wig neatly joined at the forehead, 
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false whiskers, and a moustache completed a make-up that was calculated to 
mislead Minnie herself. The colouring and lining of the face required great 
care, as it was to be seen at close quarters, and certain departures had to be 
made from what would have been appropriate by gaslight. A pair of dark blue 
spectacles served to conceal his eyes. 

Frank had been studying a part in a new farcical comedy to be produced at 
the ‘‘ Forum” theatre. The ordeal of the first night came and passed, but the 
actor had been so absorbed in his project for obtaining an interview with 
Minnie that he was conscious of having made a complete fiasco upon the stage ; 
and every candid observer amongst his friends told him as much. Until now 
he had been unnoticed by the critics, and he trembled in anticipation of a severe 
** slating ” in the Coliseum—the leading organ of criticism upon literature and 
the arts. He therefore felt some surprise when his eye caught the following 
paragraph :— 


Mr. Frank Sylverton, whose recent accession to the Cymlwdwr estates has been one 
of the chief topics of social interest, scored a marked success in the character of 
“Grubbles.” The life-like portraiture of the old man testified to the exeeptional powers 
of the artist, and went far to secure the success of the piece. Mr. Sylverton possesses in 
an eminent degree all the qualifications essential to character acting. His voice is 
exceedingly pliable, and his gesture and deportment are always appropriate, while his 
command of facial expression is unique. 


After this, Frank ceased to attach any weight to the verdict of authoritative 
criticism. 

On a dull day, purposely selected, Frank assumed his disguise, and took the 
train to Clapham, arriving at half-past three. He then walked to Watchingham 
House, and was soon admitted into the presence of Miss Nimble, a tall, thin, 
sharp-nosed woman, with dark piercing eyes, who wore a black front with cork- 
screw ringlets. ‘‘ How do you do, Major?” said she, shaking hands. ‘‘ Your 
letter, which reached me this morning, led me to expect you by the next train. 
However, you are always welcome. Pray be seated.” Now this was exceed- 
ingly unfortunate. It appeared that the real major was coming down by 
the next train, which was due twenty minutes after the one by which 
Frank had arrived. Five minutes were nearly gone, so that he must see 
Minnie at once, if at all. He seated himself with his back to the light. 
‘*T am greatly obliged, madam, by your kindness and—ha—courtesy,” observed 
Frank in pompous tones. ‘‘ May I ask if it is convenient for me to see Miss 
Lunsford?” ‘* The young lady is now attending the class for analytical trigo- 
nometry,” replied Miss Nimble, with very precise enunciation. ‘‘ It would be 
a pity, I think, to interrupt the lesson ; so, if you will consider yourself quite 
at home, I shall be happy to entertain you until four o’clock, when Miss 
Lunsford will be at liberty.” This speech was accompanied by such an amount 
of bony wriggling, and such gushing smiles, in which the face of Miss Nimble 
seemed to shine with the glitter of false teeth and spectacles, that Frank half 
suspected her of aspiring to become stepmother to Minnie. ‘‘ You will pardon 
me, Miss Nimble,” said he, ‘‘ but it is absolutely necessary that I should see 
Miss Lunsford at once, as I have a matter of importance to communicate to 
her.” ‘* But the lesson, my dear sir!” persisted Miss Nimble, with her most 
insinuating smile. ‘‘ D the lesson, ma’am!” was the reply. Miss Nimble 
gave a horrified start. Was it possible that any one could be so lost to all 
sense of propriety as to speak slightingly of ‘‘ an extra” at Watchingham 
House! She felt so shocked that she sailed out of the room with her nose 
in the air, not deigning to utter another word. 

Frank was now kept waiting for full ten minutes. The train was due, and 
Major Lunsford was probably on his way to the house. Miss Nimble did not 
condescend to return. Minnie entered the room alone. She was pale and 
dejected, and her manner was listless, as she held up her face to be kissed. 
Frank, however, drew back, declining the proffered salute on account ‘of his 
make-up. Having ascertained that the door was closed, he made a gesture of 
caution, and addressed Minnie in his own natural voice. ‘‘ Minnie, dearest,” 
said he, ** don’t you recognise me!” She gave a cry of delighted surprise, and 
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flung herself into his arms. ‘‘Oh, Frank! How could you do it so cleverly!” 
she exclaimed. ‘* But papa is really coming,” she continued in tones of alarm, 
**and will be here almost directly. You must manage to escape without being 
seen by him. My poor boy! I wrote to papa the other day, begging him to 
let me see you before I went away, and assuring him that my feeling towards 
you would never change. Hark! There is the bell!” It was indeed the bell 
at the front gateway. The gate was opened by a catch, and the young people 
had the satisfaction of seeing Major Lunsford walk up the front garden. What 
the servants would have thought of the extraordinary double appearance of the 
Major, had they seen it, is difficult to conjecture. By an adroit manceuvre, 
Minnie prevented the disastrous contingency. ‘‘ Frank,” said she, ‘‘ there is 
no time to lose. I will meet papa at the door, and keep him in conversation 
while you pass through the back casement into the garden, and make your 
way out by the tradesmen’s entrance at the side of the house. Good-bye, 
dearest !” 

The lovers snatched a hasty kiss, and Minnie made for the front entrance 
just in time to meet her father upon the step. He kissed her, and holding 
both her hands in his, looked her steadily in the face with his stern grey eyes. 
She felt as if he were reading her thoughts. The meeting with Frank and the 
sudden arrival of her father had flurried her. She was out of breath, her 
face felt hot, and she knew that there was a tell-tale flush upon her cheeks. 

** Minnie,” said the Major calmly, as he still bent his searching gaze upon 
her, ‘* has Mr. Frank Sylverton been here to-day?” Had he discovered it, 
then, or was this only a shrewd guess | ** Ye—yes, papa.” ‘* When did he 
come!” ‘ This—this afternoon.” ‘And when did he go?” ‘ He’s not— 
not quite gone yet, papa.” ‘‘Oh, he’s not quite gone yet, is he? Then I 
should like to speak to him fora moment.” Was he angry? She could not 
tell. His manner was quiet enough ; but then he possessed so much self-com- 
mand that she knew it was quite possible for him to be in a towering rage all 
the time. She looked nervously round to see whether Frank were in sight. 
She thought it might be better that they should not meet just then. 

Frank had removed his spectacles, his wig, and his false whiskers and 
moustache, and hastily wiping the colours from his face with his handkerchief, 
resumed his own personality. He now approached the opposite end of the room, 
where a French casement led out into the back garden. He paused a moment. 
If he passed round to the tradesmen’s gate at the side, he would have to quit 
the premises by the front gateway; there was no other way. Could he pass 
out unobserved by Major Lunsford! If the Major caught sight of him, his 
displeasure would fall upon Minnie, and this must be avoided at all hazards. 
Just then the room door opened. ‘‘Is Mr. Sylverton here?” inquired the 
voice of Major Lunsford. 

It was too late : further concealment was useless. Frank turned round, and 
the two men met face to face, while Minnie stood by, trembling. 

** How do you do, Mr. Sylverton !” said the Major gravely, as he extended 
his hand. ‘‘ You have lost no time in availing yourself of my permission to 
visit Minnie. You must have started as soon as my letter arrived.” 

Frank had indeed started before the arrival of the letter, which he found 
waiting for him on his return. In it, the Major stated that as his daughter’s 
attachment to Mr. Sylverton had survived the test of time and ‘absence, he 
would no longer oppose it. He would, therefore, permit Mr. Sylverton to pay 
Miss Lunsford a visit, should he feel disposed to do so. How far the Major's 
decision was influenced by the notice in the Coliseum and its mention of 
the property in Wales, we must leave the reader to judge. Suffice it to state 
that the completion of Minnie’s education was entrusted to Frank, who has had 
the satisfacticn of escorting her upon a trip to the Continent. He has played 
many _ since then, and has been well remunerated for most of them ; but 
his wife says—and she ought to know—that he scored his chief success in the 
réle of Major Lunsford, which he played for love. 
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FOR BEAUTIFYING THE COMPLEXION. 


Tue Secret or Beavty.—Bridal Bouquet Bloom imparts exquisite beauty to the face, neck, 
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‘THE STOMACH GOVERNS THE WORLD,’ 


TENERAL GORDON. 
DEPARTED ERRORS.—‘ Our past becomes the mightiest Teacher to our FUTURE; 


looking back over the Tombs of DEPARTED ERRORS, we behold by the side of 
each the face of a WARNING ANGEL.’ LorD LYTTON. 


AFTER A DAY’S PLEASURE 


USE 


ENO'S “FRUIT SALT’ 


AND 


ENO'S ‘ VEGETABLE MOTO, 


* Men laugh and riot till the feast is o'er, 
Then comes the reckoning, and they laugh 
no more.’ 


‘Moderation is the silken string 
running through the pearl 


chain of all virtues’ 
BisHoep HALL. 


RAWING AN OVERDRAFT ON THE 
BANK OF LIFE.—Late hours, fagged, 
unnatural excitement, breathing impure air, too 
rich food, alcoholic drink, gouty, rheumatic, and 
other blood poisons, feverish cold, biliousness, 
4 sick headache, skin eruptions, pimples on the 
face, want of appetite, sourness of the stomach, 
&c.—Use ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ (and ENO’S 
VEGETABLE MOTO’ as occasion may require), 
They are everything you could wish as a simple 
and natural health-giving agent. You cannot 
overstate their great value in keeping the blood 

* Thou comest in such a questionable shape.’—dsadespeure. pure and free from disease. 





HOW to AVOID tho INJURIOUS EFFECTS of STIMULANTS. 

MN\HE present system of living—partaking of too rich foods, as pastry, saccharine and fatty substances, alcoholic 

drinks, and an insufficient amount of exercise—freanently deranges the liver. I would advise all bilious 
people, unless they sre careful to keep the liver acting freely, to exercise great care in the use of alcoholic drinks, 
avoid sugar, and always dilute largely with water. Experience shows that porter, mild ales, port wine, dark 
sherries, sweet champagne, liqueurs, aud brandies are all very apt to disagree ; while light white wines, and gin 
or whisky largely dilared with soda-water, will be found the least objectionable. ENO'S ‘ FRUIT SALT’ and 
ENO'S ‘VEGETABLE MOTO’ are peculiarly adapted for any constitutional weakness of the liver ; they possess 
the power of reparation when digestion has been disturbed er lost, and place the invalid on the right track to 
healtn. A world of woes is avoided by those who keep and use ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT’ and ENO’S ‘ VEGETABLE 
MOTO"; thercfore no family should ever be without them. 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ versus BRANDY. 
_— were a few attacks of mild dysentery, brought mainly on by ill-considered devotion to brandy, or 
biliousne iced by the samecause, For the latter we used to swear by ENO’S “ FRUIT SALT,” which 
is simply invalua See *Conat Lanps,’ Vol. I. 


HEADACHE, DISORDERED STOMACH, AND NERVOUS DISEASES, 


OR A GOUTY RHEUMATIC CONDITION OF THE BLOOD, PRODUCING LIVER DISTURBANCE, LIVER INDIGESTION, 
BILIARY DISTURBANCE, AND PERSISTING INDIGESTION, USE 


ENO’S ‘YEGETABLE MOTO.’ 


\ short trial will prove ENO’S ‘VEGETABLE MOTO’ to be of the highest excellence as a natural, simple, 
and painless Tonic Aperient, and in every way as simple as sound Ripe Fruit; should be kept ready for any 
emergency in headache and disordered stomach, flatulence (or wind on the stomach), &c. &c, 

\ TANT OF SLEEP, SORROW, ANXIOUS CARE.—Few know the great value of halfadozen of native 
oysters (or more, well chewed), with fresh lemon juice and a very small quantity of cayenne pepper, once, 
twice, or thrice a day ; also. when necessary, take one of Eno’s ‘ Vegetable Motos.’ Both oysters and * Vegetable 
Motos’ are of the very highest excellence in restoring any functional derangement of the liver or digestive 
orgaus; tuey create a natural and healthy force by nature] means. In advanced life they are beyond praise. 
WEST INDIES. 

To Mr. J. C. Exo, London.— Please send me a further supply of your “ VEGETABLE MOTO” to the value 
of the P.O. Order enclosed (eight shillings). The first small parcel received came up fully to what is written of 
them.—St, Kitts, We-t Indies, 11th Oct. 1887, 

CA UTION.—Examine each Bottle, and see the Capsule is marked ‘ ENO’S” Without it, you have been imposed on 
by @ worthless imitation. Sold by all Chemists. Directions in Sixteen Languages How to Prevent Disease. 
PREPARED ONLY AT 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, Pomeroy Street, New Cross Road, London, $.E. 
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Op Purifies Water, Food, Vegetables, 
Meat, Fish, Game, and useful 
for the Toilet, Bath, and 
Mouthwash. 
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The only reliable, perfect, pure, 
harmless, scentless, Disinfectant, 


6d. and Is. TINS. 


THE CONDY-SANITARY CO,, 
KNOX ROAD, BATTERSEA. 


THE JUBILEE SALINE. 


Prevents Gout, Fever Infection, 
Typhoid, Gastric and Enteric 
Disorders. 
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Every Family, School, 
Actor, Athlete, and Public 
Institution should keep it. 
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- Beware of the party offering imitations of 


MACNIVEN & CAMERON’S PENS, 


2,231 NEWSPAPERS RECOMMEND THEM. 


“ They are a treasure.” —STANDARD, 


TRY THE FLYING “J” PEN, 


~~ 6 aretha 


Se ae a) 


perior ** J? Pen, capable of writing 100 
200 words with one dip of ink. 


6d. & is. per box at all Stationers, 
“They completely eclipse all others.”"—GLosr, 


TRY THE “ BIG WAVERLEY” PEN. 
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—_— | E BIC WAVERLEY PE 


“The misery of a bad pen is now a voluntary infliction,” 


Another blessing to men! The Hindoo Pens, No, 2, 


_ Specimen Box, with all the kinds, by post, 1s. 1d. 


PATENTEES OF PENS AND PENHOLDERS : 


MACNIVEN & CAMERON, 23 to 33, BLAIR STREET, EDINBURGH, 


(€std. 1770.) 


jen Makers to Ber Majesty's Gcebernment Offices. (€std. 1770.) 


Kas” BEWARE OF THE PARTY OFFERING IMITATIONS OF THESE PENS, 
SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA. 


Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 
GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA, WITHOUT ADMIXTURE, 


** SOCIETY" says: 


“THE QUEEN invariably has a cup of 


SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA brought to her bedside at 7.30 ; 
and two hours later she quaffs the same beverage at the breakfast-table.”’ 


COCOATINA 


Sold by Chemists and Grocers, in air-tight tins, at 1s. 6d., 3s., &e. 


KEATINGS 


BEST 
COUGH CURE. 


Sold everywhere in 
Tins. 1/14 each. 


LOZENGES 


j / The GREAT 
/ REMEDY for 
GOUT and 
GOUT, / RHEUMATISM. 
The excruciating pain 
cured in a few days by 
this celebrated Medicine. 
restraint of diet during their use, and are 
certain to prevent the disease attacking any 


/ is quickly relieved and 
PILLS, / secs 
These Pills require no 
vital part. 


Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 14d. and 2s, Od. 


per Box. 


KEATINGS 
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COUGH CURE, 


Sold a in 
Tins, 1/1 


LOZENGES 


FRAMPTON’S 


PILL OF HEALTH 


This Excellent Family Medicine is the mos 
effective remedy for Indigestion, Bilious ani 
Liver Complaints, Loss of Appetite, Drowsi- 
ness, Giddiness, Spasms, and all Disorders of 
the Stomach. 

For Females these Pills are truly excellent, 
removing Headache, Depression of Spirits, 
Dulness of Sight, Nervous A ffections, Blotehes 
Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, and giving 
a Healthy Bloom to the Complexion. 

Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. 


per Box. 
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— | RE MINGTON STANDARD TYPE-WRITER. 
The King of Type-writers: The most rapid and durable Type- 
writing Machine made. We manufactured and sold over ; 
18,000 in 1887, and Sales are increasing. 
. No more writer’s cramp! No more round shoulders! No more late hours! | 
URE, No more delayed correspondence! No more illegible letters! ; 
APPLY FOR PRICE LIST AND PARTICULARS TO 
Sole London Office: 
WYCKOFF, SEAMANS, & BENEDICT, 
LOO, GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C. 
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IMMEDIATE RELIEF! Certain Cure for CORNS and Bunions! 


SAW YER'S 
PATENT MECHANICAL PLASTERS. 


A tight Boot or Shoe may at once be rendered easy to the wearer by the application of one 
of these simple inventions; and so instantaneous is the change that the foot, which previously 
dreaded to alight on the ground, shall now unhesitatingly receive the weight of the body. 
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Sold by all Chemists, in Boxes, 1s. 13d. each. 
W.B.—See that you get SAWYER’S Corn or Bunion Plasters. 
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Soothing to the most irritable skin, Invaluable to Travellers. 
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In pliable tubes, price 1s. 6d. (post free), by 


AIMEE LLOYD, 3, SPUR ST., LEICESTER SQ., LONDON. 
@ N.B.—In purchasing at Chemists, Perfumers, or Store s, ask for the 
° Widow Lloyd's Eoxxsis, and observe her signature, “ Aimée Lloyd,” in 


Red Ink across Labels. Refuse all others. 













FREEMAN’S CHLORODYNE, 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY TRUE. 


IT IS THE GREATEST MEDICAL DISCOVERY OF THE PRESENT CENTURY, 
we and is regarded as a boon to mankind. 

TRA K It is the best known remedy for Coughs, Colds, Consumption, Whooping Cough, Bronchitis 
DE MAR and Asthma. 

It effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal Diseases—Diphtheria, Diabetes, Fever, Croup, Ague, &c, 

It acts like a charm in Diarrhoea, and is the only known Specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 

It effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, Convulsions, and Spasms. 

It is the only palliative in Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Neuralgia, Sciatica, Lumbago, &c. 

It rapidly relieves pain, from whatever cause, allays the irritation of Fever, soothes and strengthens thesystem 
under exhausting diseases, restores the deranged fanctions, stimulates healthy action of the secretions of the 
body, and gives quiet and refreshing sleep, and marvellously prolongs life. 

It may be taken by old and young at all hours and times, according to the Directions, 

It is extensively used by Medical Men in their official and private practice, at home and abroad, who have 
given numerous written testimonials of its wonderful efficacy. 

Sold by Chemists and Patent Medicine Dealers all over the world in bottles 1s, 14d., 2 07. 2s. 9d., 4 oz. 4s, 6d, 
half-pints 11s., and pints 20s. each, and by the Inventor, RICHARD FREEMAN, 70, Kennington-park Row), § ——_ 
London, 8.E. Free by Post. 

Purchasers are CAUTIONED not to have palmed upon them any substitute. See that the Trade Mark “Tux 
ELEPHANT” is on the wrapper, &c., and the words “ FREEMAN'S ORIGINAL CHLORODYNE” are engraved on the 
Government Stamp—which is the only TruE CHLonopYyNr. 





















ACTORS’ BENEVOLENT FUND, 


8, ADAM STREET, STRAND. 







Presipent.—HENRY IRVING, Esa. 
Trustrrs.—HENRY IRVING, J. L. TOOLE, anp WILSON BARRETT, Esgars, 







and Acting Managers, and of their Children and Widows and Orphans, 







All communications to be addressed to the Secretary, 


C. G. COMPTON, 8, Adam Street, Strand, London, W.C. 











**I’ll make assurance doubly sure.’’—Macsers, iv. 1. 


@ 
MEMBERS OF THE DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL PROFESSIONS € 














SHOULD INSURE AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. No. 4 ; 

“ I do assure you very good friends.” —Love’s Lasovr Lost, vy. 1. 2s. 

For an Annual Premium of Four Pounds, a Member of the Dramatic or Masia er doze 

Professions, can insure — 
£1,000 at Death by Accident of any kind. Deside 
£1,000 in the event of Total and Irrecoverable Loss of Sight of both Eyes, or the Amg#ss Lig 
putation of both Hands or both Feet, or of one Hand and one Foot, through Accident. 

£500 in the event of Amputation of a Hand or a Foot, or the Total and Irrecoverable la “bn 






of Sight of one Eye, through Accident. ry IT ha 







£6 a week during Total Disablement. - ny single 
£1. 10s. a week during Partial Disablement. ont 












Smaller Insurances at proportionate Rates of Premium. 


‘ssiona) 





ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED soy: 
St. Swithin’s House, 10, St. Swithin’s Lane, London, E.C, suans 






Prospectuses Post Free.) C. HARDING, Maxa0e For jr. 





THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 
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coeaia JOSEPH GI. LLOTT'S 
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ck “roi |INDON AND COUNTY ADVANCE AND DISCOUNT COMPANY, 
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From £10 to £500, 
AT MODERATE RATES. 


BILLS DISCOUNTED. 
FORMS GRATIS. 


— it aeuet| 57 & 58, CHANCERY LANE. 


JOHN STONE, Secretary. 


BY ROYAL RR LETTERS PATENT. 


SOUTHALL S 


9 


No. 1 at 2 
=. For Ladies = 
Per dozen. Per dozen. 
SUPPLIED BY LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S OUTFITTERS. 
Desideratum of the Highest Importance, Increased Comfort, Cleanliness, ° 


Liability to Chill when in delicate Health, Diminution of Risks of 
Disease, No Washing, Advantage to Ladies Travelling. 


4N EMINENT MEDICAL AUTHORITY writes :—‘Gentlemen,—As a proof that I most thoroughly appreciate 
br valuable invention, one of the most valuable inventions for women's comfort I have seen in the quarter of a 
‘ury I have been in practice, I have distribute: 1 amongst my patients ne arly four gross of the Towels, and in 
ty single instance in which they have been used they have been most valued and appreciate: d. My patients 
ithe Towels a great deal cheaper than diapers, in addition to their immense comfort.” 
‘am ple Packet of One Dozen Towels, with de scriptive Circular containing testimonials from Medical Men, 
fessional Nurses, &c., by Parcels Post for ls, 3d. or 2s. 3d, Six Packets 6s, 6d. or 12s. 6d.; from the Patentees 


Sole Manufacturers. 


SOUTHALL BROTHERS & BARCLAY, Birmingham. 


lesale Agents 
SHARP, PERRIN, & CO., 31, Old ee STAPLEY & SMITH, London Wall, London. 


& For ;rotection against useless and injurious imitations, each packet bears the Signature of the Patentees, 


Managers, 
















some it it i ell anita 

ar ee DETECTIVE OFFICES SLATER'S A 

oe ee A ee ene 
J Write, Wire, or Telephone. 

SY 4 A Ys a Sy HENRY SLATER, Manager, 

27, BASINGHALL STREET, LONDON, E. 


t 
For Divorce, Bocus Compantes, TRACING Miss} 
ledged Establishment of this Description in 
O F FE | Oy a AS City of London. (Vide Press.) 
Telephone No. 900. 





THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 
FRIENDS, and WATCHING SuUsrEecTED PERSONS. 
Terins Moderate. Consultations Free. Apply 
Telegraphic Address : “ Distance, London.” 


\“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIF 


WORLD FAMED 





PAGE WOODCOCK'’S 


At eee 


GOOD for the cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH a. 
GOOD for the cure of INDIGESTION. | 3 al Wy hi | ail ia 
GOOD for the cure of SICK HEADACHE. ap ifed 
GOOD for the cure of HEARTBURN. Stan 


I bl \} 0 . 
GOOD for the cure of BILIOUSNESS. ee ee rn. ie tte eres 






































GOOD for the cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. | Sores of all kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its ef 7 
GOOD for the cure of ALL COMPLAINTS §=— | Hit Marrs in bottles at 26 94. and Ile each, 
arising from a disordered state of the | Gremists and Patent Medicine Vendors throughout 

STOMACH, BOWELS, or LIVER. world, PROPRIETORS: 
Sold by all Medicine Vendors, in bo ls, 14¢., 28. 9d., 
and 4s, On. each ; wiebe eta omg | THE ea eae 
PAGE D. WOODCOCK, HIGH STREET, LINCOLN.) rRaADE MARK “BLOOD MIXTUBR 
THE COMPLEXION. 
Purest and most delicate of all soaps,§ ins 





Axpion Mixx anp Sutpxur Soap possessegp ins 
properties most soothing and beneficial to 
skin. The highest medical authorities h 
for years recommended this Soap for its p 
and excellence, and it has received many té 
monials from ladies of title and others, 
whom it is largely used. Beautifully w 
delicately perfumed. It is a boon to sensif 
skins, and is unequalled for the complexi . 
By all Chemists, in tablets. 























aaa (Limited) DIVAN TAVERN, 103, STRAN§ 
OPPOSITE EXETER HALL. 
The oldest Restaurant in the Strand. Established upwards of 50 Years, which still ret 
its supremacy for being the house to get the best English Dinner in London at a mode 
price. There is also a magnificent Ladies’ Dining Room, where ladies can dine in the same § 
and cost as gentlemen do in the room downstairs. Private rooms for large and small pa 
Soups, fish, saddles of mutton, joints and poultry ready from 1 o'clock till 8.30, fresh cooked! 
E, W. Caruir, Managing Direct 
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SLATER'S A WORLD-WIDE CIRCULATION. 
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HE RECOGNISED ORGAN OF THE THEATRICAL 
AND MUSICAL PROFESSIONS. 

s Free. Apply 

hone. 


anager, 
LONDON, E 
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nee, London,” 


ESTABLISHED FIFTY YEARS. 








THE dee ERA. 


EDWARD LEDGER, Sole Proprietor. 
VERY SATURDAY. PRICE SIXPENCE. 


[THE LIF 





iED 














Terms of Subscription, Prepaid :— 


1 i Mapnited Kingdom—A Single Copy forwarded post free for Six 


a Stamps; 13 weeks, 6s. 6d.; 26 weeks, 13s.; 52 weeks, 26s. 
rom all Impu 
' Scrofula, Scuj 
Diseases, its ef 
timonials from 
id 11s. each, by 
ors throughout 


Zealand, South Africa, South America, 32s. per yeur. 
India, 36s, per year. 


D COUNTI 
INCOLN. 


A Sterling Medium for Trade Advertisements, 


MIXTUR 
ADVERTISING CHARGES. 
.XION. 60 words, 5s.; each line after, 8 words, 6d. 
of all soaps,B insertion ........cccececeeeeeereeeeees 6s, Od, per inch, 12 lines. 
DAP POSSESSEMP insertions ........sseseeeseeereceneee 5s. 6d. a J 
beneficial to in) Ail <pelpecedisledeeneeteaeemeney 5s. Od. _ = 
authorities h 





ap for its p 
sived many t 
and others, 
eautifully w 
boon to sensi 
the complexi 


ecial Positions, Paragraph Advertisements, 1s. per line, 
minimum 19 lines. 





No Block or Fancy Type Advertisements admitted. 





ade Advertisements received up till Seven p.m. on Thursday, 





heatrical and Musical Announcements received up till Noon 
Friday. Special terms for these announcements. 


STRAN < 


terary communications should be addressed to the EDITOR. 
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ging Direct 


Business communications should be addressed to the 


PUBLISHER. 













Offiees—49, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, 
LONDON, W.C. 


weign Countries within the Postal Union, Australia, New | 





THE ERA gives the fullest 
reports of all matters relating 
to the THEATRICAL and 
MUSICAL professions. 
THE ERA is a valuable 
medium for advertisers who 
wish to bring their adver- 
tisements under the notice 
of the 
THEATRICAL and 
MUSICAL professions. 


of the members 


THE ERA circulates in 
every town in the world in 
which there is a theatre or 
other place of entertainment, 


THE ERA consists of 


120 columns of closely 
printed matter, and is the 
largest THEATRICAL and 
MUSICAL paper in the 


world. 


The numerous and varied 
trade advertisements appear- 
ing in the columns of THE 
ERA fully demonstrate its 
suitability as a general 


advertising medium, 





THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


A LUXUR 


“No longer’’ unknown. 


BARBER AND COMPANY’S 


(See that you have none other) 


FRENGH COFFEE 


AS USED IN PARIS. 
IN ITS HIGHEST PERFECTION, TENPENCE PER POUND 


This is the Choicest and most carefully selected Coffee, ‘‘ Roasted on th | 
French Principle,” and mixed with the Finest Bruges Chicory. 


2 Ibs. Sample in Tins sent free for 2s. 4d., per Parcel Post, to any Post Town 
the United Kingdom and Channel Islands, and 5 Ibs. in tins for 5s. 6d. | 


Postal Orders from ls. 6d. to 10s. 6d. may now be had fro: 
all Post Offices for One = 


BARBER & COMPANYS 


274, REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD STREET, 


61, Bishopsgate Street, City ; ll, Boro’ High Street, 8.E.; 102 F 
Westbourne Grove, W. ; 42, Great Titchfield Street. WAC 
King’s Cross, N. Manchester—93, Market Street. Binge 
mingham—Quadrant, New Street. Brighton—147, No 
Street. Bristol—28, Corn Street. Preston—104, Fishée 
Gate. Liverpool—l, Church Street, and Minster Building 
and London Road. Hastings—Robertson Street, a 
Havelock Road. 


Remittances to be Crossed “ London and Westminster Bank,”’ 





ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 


Preserves and Strengthens the Hair, and is also sold in a Golden Colour for fair-haired 


™ ROWLANDS 
KALYDOR, 


An Emollient Milk for beautifying the Complexion 
und rendering the Skin softand delicate ; removes 
Freckles, Redness, and Roughness, Chaps, &c., 
and obviates the deleterious effects on the skin 
caused by the pigments used for making up. 
Bottles, 48. 6d. and 2s. 3d. 


ROWLANDS’ 
ODONTO. 


IR A non-gritty Tooth Powder; whitens the Teeth 
* and prevents decay. 
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THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


|) A LUXURY « 

“No longer’ unknown. 

BARBER AND COMPANY’S 
(See that you have none other) 


FRENCH COFFEE 


AS USED IN PARIS. 
IN ITS HIGHEST PERFECTION, TENPENCE PER POUNI 
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This is the Choicest and most carefully selected Coffee, “* Roasted on th 
French Principle,” and mixed with the Finest Bruges Chicory. 


2 Ibs. Sample in Tins sent free for 2s. 4d., per Parcel Post, to any Post Towni 
the United Kingdom and Channel Islands, and 5 Ibs. in tins for 5s, 6d. 








Postal Orders from Is. 6d. to 10s. 6d. may now be had fror 
all Post Offices for One Penny. 


BARBER & COMPANY: 


974, REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD STREET, WE 


61, Bishopsgate Street, City; 11, Boro’ High Street, S.H.; 10% 
Westbourne Grove, W.; 42, Great Titchfield Street. W.8n: 
King’s Cross, N. Manchester—93, Market Street. Bingese! 
mingham—Quadrant, New Street. Brighton—147, Nort PJ 
Street. Bristol—28, Corn Street. Preston—104, Fishel ay 
Gate. Liverpool—l, Church Street,and Minster Building#§any 
and London Road. Hastings—Robertson Street, ang, 
Havelock Road. ; 





















Remittances to be Crossed “ London and Westminster Bank.”’ 






ROWLANDS: MACASSAR OIL 


Preserves and Strengthens the Hair, and is also sold in a Golden Colour for fair-haired 


Ea ROWLANDS’ 
KALYDOR, 


An Emollient Milk for beautifying the Complexion 
und rendering the Skin softand delicate ; removes 
Freckles, Redness, and Roughness, Chaps, &e., 
and obviates the deleterious effects on the skin 


caused by the pigments used for making up. 
Bottles, 4s. 6d. and 2s. 3d. 


ROWLANDS’ 
ODONTO. 


¥ A non-gritty Tooth Powder; whitens the Teeth 
—— * and prevents decay. 
POUNI . . 
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